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The Great Fortune is set in an exciting capital 
at a critical point of history: Bucharest during 
the ‘phoney war*. Harriet is the new bride ^o£ 
Guy Pringle, a lecturer at the University, and 
this novel is a delightful study of the opening 
phase of their marriage. Harriet, quiet arPd 
perceptive, discovers that considerable adjust- 
ment on her part may be ^needed, for the man 
she loves lives fiercely, sometimes, she suspects, 
uncritically, through the outer world. The 
outer world in this case is a city of contrasts 
and rumours, on edge with wavering loyalties 
and the tensions of war. Among the many 
splendid , portraits Miss Manning has drawn, 
pride of place goes to the inimitable Prince 
Yakimov, the down-but-not-out Russian dmigre, 
with his faded slang, his inexhaustible fund of 


^anecdotes, his lack of ready money or fixed 
address. The fall of Paris marks the nadir c. 


news from outside, but for the English com- 
munity, and for Harriet and Guy, it coincides 
with a drawing together, a consolidation of 
morale. 
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PART .ONE 


The Assassination 




I 


Somewhere near Venice, Guy began talking with a heavy, elderly man, 
a refugee from Germany on his way to Trieste. Guy asked questions. 
The Refugee eagerly replied. Neither seemed aware when the train 
stopped. In the confusion of a newly created war, theVain was stop- 
ping every twenty minutes or so. Harriet looked out and saw girders, 
darker than the twilit darkness, holding an upper rail? Between the 
girders a couple fumbled and struggled, every now and then thrust- 
ing a foot or an elbow out into thd light that fell from the carriage 
windows. Beyond the girders water glinted, reflecting the phosphores- 
cent globes lighting the high rail. 

When the train was suddenly shunted into night, leaving behind the 
lovers and the glinting water, she thought: ‘Anything can happen 
now.* 

Guy and the refugee went on talking across the carriage, their eyes 
fixed upon each other. Guy’s sympathy had drawn the German half 
out of his seat. He held out his hands, cupped, palms up, side by side, 
occasionally shaking them for emphasis, while Guy gave him an 
anxious attention chat lightened into excitement as bc nodded his 
head, iifdicating that all he heard was exactly what he hiad expected to 
hear. 

“What is he saying.?” asked Harriet, who did not speak German. 

Guy put a hand on hers to keep her quiet. 

A current, like affection, seemed to keep Guy’s attention directed 
on the refugee, but the refugee several times stared about him at the 
other passengers, with an aggressive confidence, fs though to say: ‘I 
am talking? Well, what about it? I am a free man.* 

The train stopped again: a ticket collector came round. The refugee 
roA and felt in an ^nner pocket of his greatcoat that hung beside him. 
His hand lingered, he caught his breads; he withdrew his hand and 
looked in an outer pocket. This time he withdrew his hand quickly 
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and looked in another then another and another, tie iKgan 

pulling things, out of the pockets of the jacket he was wearing, then 
out of his trouser pockets. His Kreath came and went violentlY,. He 
reto^ned to the greatcoat and began his search all ovcl again. 

Guy and Harriet Pringle, watdiing him, were disn^ayed. His face 
had 'become ashen, his checks fallen like the'ofieeeks of a very old 
man. As he grew hot with the effort of his search, a sticky dampness 
spread over his skin and his hands shook. When he started again on 
his jacket, his head was trembling and his eyes darting about 

“What is it?*’ Guy asked. “What have you lost?” 

“Everything. Everything.” 

“Your ticket?” 

“Yes,” the man panted between words. “My pocket-book^ my pass- 
port, my money, my identity card . . . My visa, my visa!” His voice 
broke on the last word. He stopped searching and tried to pull himself 
together. He clenched his hands, then shook one out in disbelief of his 
l£ss. 

“What about the lining? ” said Harriet. “The things may have fallen 
through into the lining.” 

Guy did his best to translate this. 

The man turned on him, almost sobbing as he, was beset by this 
suggestion. He understood at last and started feeling wildly over the 
coat lining. He found nothing. 

The other passengers had been watching him with detached interest 
while the collector took their tickets. When everyone else hA’ handed 
over a ticket, the collector turned to him as though the setne had 
conveyed nothing at all. 

Guy explained to the man that the refugee had lost his ticket. 
Several other people in the carriage murmured confirmation. The 
collector looked dumbly back at some officials who stood in the 
corridor. They took over. One remained at the carriage door while the 
other went off for leinforcements. 

“He’s penniless, too,” said Guy to his wife. “What can we give 
him?” 

They were on their way to Bucharest. Not bein,g permitted to Akc 
money into Rumania, they had very little with them. Harriet brought 
out a thousand-franc note. Guy had three English pound notes. When 
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offerc(j this money, the refugee could not^vg it his attention. He was 
absorbed again in looking through his ^kets as though the pocket- 
book |night in the interval have reappeared. He seemed unaware of 
the gr^up of officials now arrived at the door.* When one touchecyiis 
arff^/he turned Vimpatiendy. He wassrequired to go with them. 

He took down his V6at and luggage. His colour was normal libw, 
his face expressionless. When Guy held the money out to him, he 
accepted it blankly, without a word. 

After he had been led away, Guy said : “What will become of him?” 
He Iqpked worried and helpless, frowning like a good-tempered child 
whose toy has been stolen out of its hands. 

Harriet shook her head. No one could answer him. No one tried. 

The dajr before had been spent on familiar territory, even if the 
Orient Express had kept to no schedule. Harriet had watched the 
vineyards pass in the late summer ' sunlight. Balls of greasy sand- 
wich pap^-i had unscrewed themselves in the heat, empty Vichy 
bottles rolled about under the seats. When the train stopped, thci% 
was no sign of a station-master, no porters came to the windows. 
On the deserted platforms, loud-speakers gave out the numbers of 
reservists being called to their regiments. The monotony of the 
announcer’s voice ];iad the quality of silence. It was possible to hear 
through it the hum of bees, the chirrupings of birds. The little squeak 
of the guard’s trumpet came as from a great distance, like a noise from 
the waking world intruding upon sleep. The train, gathering itself 
together, ftnoved on for a few more miles and stopped again to the 
voice of\he saiqe announcer giving the numbers without'eomment. 

In France they were among friends. Italy, which they crossed next 
day, seemed the end of the known world. When tliey awoke next 
morning, they were on the Slovenian plain. All day its monotonous 
cultivation, its fawn-coloured grainland and fields with hay-cocks, 
passed under a heavy sky. Every half mile or so there was a peasant 
hut, the size of a tool-shed, with a vegetable gardeif and beds of great, 
flat-faced sun-flowers. At each station the peasants stood like the blind. 
Harriet attempted a smile at one of them: there was no response. The 
leaif face remainec^as before, weatl^red and withered into a fixed 
desolation. 

Guy, who was doing this journey for the second time, gave his 
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attention to his books, tip ^s too short-sighted to make muchipf the 
passing landscape, and he hac^o prepare his lectures. He was employed 
in the English Department of the University of Bucharest, where he 
hadifllready spent a' yea(. He had met and married Harriet durjng his 
summer holiday. 

With only enough money left to pay for 6Ae meal, Harriet had 
chosen that the meal should be supper. As the day passed without 
breakfast, luncheon or tea, hunger lay bleakly over the Slovenian plain. 
Twilight fell, then darkness, then, at last, the waiter came tinkling his 
little bell again. The Pringles were first in the dining-car. There every- 
thing was normal, the food good, but before the meal ended the head 
waiter began to behave like a man in a panic. Baskets of fruit had 
been placed on the tables. He brushed them aside to tot up the bills, 
for which he demanded immediate payment. The charge, which was 
high, included coffee. When someone demanded coflee, he said 
“Later”, throwing down change and hurrying on. One diner said 
Mt would not pay until coffee was served. The head waiter replied that 
no coffee would be served until all had paid. He kept an eye on those 
who had still to pay as though fearing they might make off before he 
reached them. 

In the end, all paid. The train stopped. It had reached the frontier. 
Coffee was served, too hot to drink, and at the same time an official 
appeared and ordered everyone out of the car, which was about to be 
detached from the train. One man gulped at his coffee, gave a howl 
and threw down his cup. Several wanted to know why tMI car was 
being detached. A waiter explained that the car b|elonged to the 
Yugoslav railw^s and no sane country would permit its rolling-stock 
to cross a frontier in these hazardous times. The passengers were thrust 
out, all raging together in half-a-dozen languages, the war forgotten. 

The frontier officials made a leisurely trip down the corridor. When 
that was over, the train stood on in the small station, where the air, 
pouring cold and autumnal through open windows, smelt of straw. 

Guy, in their compartment, which had now been arranged as a 
sleeping compartment, was still writing in his notebook. Harriet, at 
a corriddir window, was trying tqsee something of^he frontier village. 
She could not even be sure there was a village. TJhe darkness seemed 
as empty as outer space, yet, blazing like a sun in ^e midst of it, there 
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was a^air-ground. Not a sound came frolh A wheel moved slowly, 
bearing up into the sky empty carriages^shaped like boats. 

Imj^iediately outside the window there was a platform lit by three 
weak, ^yellow bulbs strung on a wire. Beneafh the furthest of tbese 
was a group ofy^eople — a tall man,ouhusuaIly thin, with a long coat 
trailing from one shdsflder as from a door-knob, surrounded by*five 
small men in uniform. They were persuading him along. He seemed, 
in their midst, bewildered like some long, timid animal harried by 
terriers. Every few yards he paused to remonstrate with them and 
theyy^circling about him and gesticulating, edged him on until he 
reached the carriage from which Harriet was watching. He was carry- 
ing in one hand a crocodile dressing-case, in the other a British pass- 
port. One of the five men was a porter who carried two large suitcases. 

“Yakimov,” the tall man kept repeating, “Prince Yakimov. 
Gospodin,** he suddenly wailed, gospodin'. 

At this uicy gathered round him, reassuring him with *'Da, da” 
and ”Dobo, gospodin”. His long, odd face was sad and resigned 
he let himself be impelled towards the front of the train. There he was 
urged into a carriage as though at any moment the express would 


The uniformed jnen dispersed. The platform emptied. The train 
remained where it was another half-an-hour, then slowly puffed its 
way across the frontier. 

When the Rumanian officials came on board there was a change of 
atmosphdfe in the corridors. The Rumanian passengers were now 
in the nSajority. Stout, little Rumanian women, not noticeable before, 
pushed their way through the wagondit chattering in French. There 
was a general air of congratulation that they were safely within their 
own country. They gave little squeals of excitement as they chatted to 
the officials and the officials smiled down on them indulgently. When 
Guy emerged with the passports, one of the women recognised him 
as the profesor who taught her son English. He answered her in 
Rumanian and the women crowded about him admiring his fluency 
and his pronunciation. 

‘%ut you are perfect,” said one wqpian. 

Guy, flushed by jhe attention he was receiving, made a reply in 
Rumanian that set them all squealing again. 
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Harriet, not understafdifta what he had said, smiled at the fun, 
pretending to. be part of it. She observed how, in his response, Guy 
looked a litde drunk and put out his arms to these unknown yomen 
as though he would eihbrace them all« r 

The Pringles had been married! less than week. Though she would 
haVc claimed to know about him everything ftfere was to be known, 
she was now beginning to wonder if she really knew anything. 

When the train got under way, the women dispersed. Guy returned 
to his bunk. Harriet remained a while at the window, watching the 
mountains rise and grow, ebony against the dim and starlesf sky. 
A pine forest came down to the edge of the track: the light from the 
carriages rippled over the bordering trees. As she gazed out into the 
dark heart ot the forest, she began to sec small, moving lights. For an 
instant a grey dog-shape skirted the rail, then returned to darkness. 
The lights, she realised, were the eyes of beasts. She drew her head in 
and closed the window. 

^ Guy looked up as she joined him and said: “What’s the matter:” 
He took her hands, saw they were shrunken with cold and rubbed 
them between his hands: ”LittIe monkey’s paws,” he said. As his 
warmth passed into her, she said: “I love you,” which was something 
she had not admitted before. 

The moment seemed to her one that should expand into rapture, 
but Guy took it lightly. He said: “I know,” and, giving her fingers 
a parting squeeze, he released them and returned his attention to his 
book. 



2t 


On reaching the main station at Bucharest, Yakimov carried his 
the luggage office. He held a suitcase in each hand and his 
crocodile dressing-case hoisted up under his right elbow. His sable- 
lined greatcoat hung from his left arm. The porters — tffere were about 
a dozen to each passenger — followed him aghast. He mi^ht have been 
mobbed had not his vague, gentle gaze, ranging over their heads from 
his unusual height, given the impression he was out of reach. 

When the dressing-case slipped, one of the porters snatched at it. 
Yakiiiiov Judged him with a skilled sidestep, then wandered on, his 
shoulders drooping, his coat sweeping the dirty platform, his chedt 
suit and yellow cardigan sagging and fluttering as though carried on 
a coat-hanger. His shirt, changed on the train, was clean. His other 
clothes were not. His tie, bought for him years before by Dollie, who 
had admired its ‘apgelic blue’, was now so blotched and be-yellowed 
by spilt food, it was no colour at all. His head, with its thin, pale hair, 
its nose that, long and delicate, widened suddenly at the nostrils, its 
thin clown’s mouth, was remote and mild as the head of a giraffe. 
On top cf it he wore a shabby check cap. His whole sad aspect was 
made saSder by the fact that he had not eaten for forty-ciglit hours. 

He deposited the two suitcases. The crocodile case, that held, among 
his unwashed nightwear, a British passport and a receipt for his 
Hispano-Suiza, he kept with him. When the car had been impounded 
for debt by the Yugoslav officials at the frontier, he had had on him 
just enough to buy a third-class ticket to Bucharest. This purchase 
left him with a few pieces of small change. 

He emerged from the station into the confusion of a street market 
where flares were being lit in the first fall of twilight. He had shaken 
off^he porters. Beggars now crowded about him. Feeling in the air 
the first freshness o^ autumn, he decided to wear rather than carry his 
coat. Holding his case out of reach of the ragged children round his 
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knees, he managed to s^xHIe first one arm then the other into the 
coat. 

He looked about him. Hounded (his own word) out of one ^apital 
aftg: another, he had itow reached the edge of Europe, a region in 
which he already smelt the Ori«it. Each time he aiu'ived at a new 
capital, he made for the British Legation, where He usually found some 
figure from his past. Here, he had heard, the Cultural Attach^ was 
known to him; was, indeed, indebted, having come to one of those 
opulent parties Dollie and he had given in the old days. It occurred 
to him that if he drove to the Legation in a taxi, Dobson might p^iy for 
it. But if Dobson had been posted and there was no one willing to pay, 
he would be at the mercy of the taxi-driver. For the first time in his 
life he hesitated to take a risk. Standing amid the babble of beggars, 
his coat hanging like a bell-tent from the apex of his neck, he sighed 
to himself and thought: ‘Your poor old Yaki’s not the boy he was.’ 

Seeing him there, one driver threw open the door of his cab. 
Vakimov shook his head. In Italian, a language he had been told was 
the same as Rumanian, he asked to be directed to the British Legation. 
The driver waved him to get in. When Yakimov shook his head a 
second time, the man gave a snarl of disgust and began to pick his 
teeth. 

Yakimov persisted: *'La legazione britannica, per piacere?” 

To get rid of him, the man flicked a hand over his shoulder. 

^"Grazie tanto, dear boy.” Gathering his coat about him, Yakimov 
turned and followed a street that seemed a tunnel into desolition. 

The light was failing. He was beginning to doubt his directiefn when, 
at a junction of roads, it seemed confirmed by a statue, in boyar’s 
robes, wearing ^a turban the size of a pumpkin, that pointed him 
dramatically to the right. 

Here the city had come to life again. The pavements were crowded 
with small men, ,all much alike in shabby city clothes, each carrying 
a brief-case. Yakimov recognised them for what they were; minor 
government ofEcials and poor clerks, a generation struggling out of 
the peasantry, at work from eight in the morning until eight at night, 
now hu^ying home to supper. ^In his hunger, ^le envied them. A 
tramway car stopped at the kerb. As the crowd grossed past him, he 
was buffeted mercilessly from side to side, but maintained his course, 



his head and shoulders rising above thcsisu|ge with an appearance of 
unconcern. 

stopped at a window displaying jars of a jam-like substance that 
held IP suspension transparent peaches and Ipricots. The light sjjpne 
through them* This golden, sugars! fruit, glowing through the chill 
blue twilight, brought a tear to his eye. He was pushed on roughly 
by a woman using a shopping basket as a weapon. 

He crossed the road junction. Tramway cars, hung with passengers 
like swarming bees, clanged and shrilled upon him. He reached the 
othej side. Here as he followed a down-sloping road, the crowd 
thinned and changed. He passed peasants in their &untry dress of 
whitish frieze, thin men, lethargic, down-staring, beneath pointed 
astrakhan caps, and Orthodox Jews with ringlets han^ng on either 
side of greenish, indoor faces. 

A wind, blowing up towards Yakimov, brought a rancid odour that 
settled in his throat like the first intimations of sea-sickness. He 
began to feel worried. These small shops did not promise the approach 
of the British Legation. 

The street divided into smaller streets. Keeping to the widest of 
them, Yakimov saw in every window the minutiae of the tailoring 
trade — horsehair, Jjuckram, braid, ready-made pockets, clips, waistcoat 
buckles, cards of buttons, reels of cotton, rolls of lining. Who on earth 
wanted all this stuff? In search of even the sight of food, he turned 
into a passage-way where the stench of the district was mufRed for a 
space b}tthe odour of steam-heated cloth. Here, in gas-lit rooms no 
bigger *than cupboards, moving behind bleared wind^iws like sea 
creatures in tanks, coatless men thumped their irons and filled the air 
with hissing fog. The passage ended in a little box of a square so con- 
gested with basket-work that the creepers swathed about the balconies 
seemed to sprout from the wicker jungle below. A man leaning against 
the single lamp-post straightened himself, threw away his cigarette 
and began talking at Yakimov, pointing to basiinets, dress-baskets 
and bird-cages. 

Yakimov enquired for the British Legation. For reply the man 
hafiled out a doz^ shopping-baskets tied with string and started to 
untie them. Yakimpv slipped away dowq another passage that brought 
him, abruptly, to the quayside of a river. This was more hopeful. A 
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river usually indicated s^ciiy's centre, but when he went to the 
single rusted rail that edged the quay, he looked down on a wretched 
soapy-coloured stream trickling between steep, raw banks of^clay. 
On^ther bank stood Rouses of a dilapidated elegance. Herf; and 
there he saw windows masked with the harem grilles of the receded 
Ottoman Empire. A little paint still clung to the plaster, showing, where 
touched by the street lights, pallid grey or a red the colour of dried 
blood. 

On Yakimov’s side of the river, the ground floors had been con- 
verted into shops and cates, China lettering on windows said 'Re^tau- 
rantul’ and *Cafea’. At the first doorway, where the bead curtain was 
looped up to invite entry, he endured the sight of a man sucking-in 
soup from a bowl— onion soup. Strings of melted cheese hung from 
the spoon, a pollen of cheese and broken toast lay on the soup’s 
surface. 

He moved on. The interiors were full of speckled mirrors, rough 
chairs, and tables with dirty paper covers. An oily smell of cooking 
came from them. Again he was conscious that he had changed. In the 
past, often enough, he had eaten his All, then somehow explained 
away his inability to pay. In a different part of the town, he might still 
attempt it: here he was afraid. 

As he sidled from doorway to doorway, there suddenly came to him 
the rich scent of roasting meat. Saliva sprang into his mouth. He was 
drawn towards the scent, which came from a brazier where a peasant 
was cooking small pads of meat. The peasant customers, lit b^a single 
flare, stood at a respectful distance, staring at the meat or occasionally 
turning to look at each other in a nervous, unsmiling intensity of 
anticipation. Thfe cook seemed conscious of his superior position. He 
offered the meat with an air of bestowing it. He whose turn it was 
glanced about uncertainly before taking it and, when he had paid with 
a small coin, slipped away to eat in the shadows, alone. 

After Yakimov hud watched this exchange take place half a dozen 
times, he took the coins from his pocket and spread them on his palm. 
They comprised a few lire, filler and para. The cook, to whom he 
presented them, examined them closely then picked out the largest* of 
the Hungarian coins. He handed Yakimov a piec^ of meat. Like the 
others, Yakimov went aside to eat. The savour unbalanced hipa. He 
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swallowed too quickly, Sor an ecstatic fno||icnt the meat was there, 
then it was gone. Nothing remained but a taste lingering about his 
negl^ted teeth, so honey-sweet it gave him heart to ask his way again. 

He^returned to the brazier and spoke to % peasant who look^ a 
litde more alert than the others. TIk man did not answer or meet his 
eyes but, hanging hi^ *head, glanced from side to side as though- at a 
loss to account for the noise he heard. A litde dark gypsy of a fellow 
came busding up and, pushing the peasant contemptuously aside, 
asked in English: “What is it that you are wanting?’* 

“I^am looking for the British Legation.” 

“Not here. Not anywhere here.’” 

“But where?” 

“A long way. It is necessary to find a conveyance.” 

“Tell me the way. I can walk.” 

“Nc, no. Too far. Too difficult.” Dropping Yakimov abruptly, the 
gypsy v/ent to the other side of the brazier, where he stood looking 
resentfully across at him. 

Yakimov was growing dred. His coat hung hot and heavy on his 
shoulders. He wondered if he could find some sort of lodging for the 
night, making his usual promise to pay next day. 

As he went on^ the quayside widened into an open cobbled space 
where a gritty wind sprang up and blew feathers into his face. On 
the further side, near a main road, stood several crates packed with 
live fowl. This, he realised, was a chicken market, the source of the 
pervadir% stench. 

He ePossed to the crates and took down one so that the others formed 
a scat. He sat protected by the crates behind him. The hens, stringy 
Balkan birds, stirred and cackled a while, then slept again. From 
somewhere in the market a clock struck nine. He had been wandering 
about for two hours or more. He sighed. His fragile body had become 
too heavy to move. Wedging his case out of sight between the crates, 
he drew up his feet, put down his head and slept. » 

When wakened by the long scream of a braking car, he murmured: 
“Unholy hour, dear boy”, and tried to turn round. His knees struck 
thf wire of the co^p behind him. 'Qic cramp in his limbs forced him 
to full consciousnegs. He scrambled u^ to see what vehicles could be 
passing, so erratically and in such pro^sion, when it was barely day- 
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light. He saw a proccssioi|oflimud<aked lonies swerving ana swaying 
on the crown of the road. One lorry dipped towards the kerb, causing 
him to jump back in alarm. As it straightened and went on, he ^azed 
after it> shocked, the m&re so because he himself drove with ix^pired 
skill. 

Behind the lorries came a string of private car^^ s&mingly endless 
string: all the same mud-grey, all oddly swollen in shape, the result, 
Yakimov realised, of their being padded top and sides with mattresses. 
The windscreens were cracked. The bonnets and wings were pock- 
marked. Inside the cars, the passengers — ^men, women and children — 
lay about, abaifeoncd in sleep. The drivers nodded over the steering- 
wheels. 

Who could they be? Where had they come from? Aching, famished, 
racked by the light of this unfamiliar hour, Yakimov did not try to 
answer his questions. But the destination of the cars? Looking where 
they were heading, he saw tall, concrete buildings evolving pearly 
OHt of the pinks and blues of dawn. Beacons of civilisation. He 
followed the road towards them. 

After walking a couple of miles, he reached the main square as the 
sun, rising above the roof-tops, flecked the cobblestones. A statue, 
heavily planted on a horse too big for it, saluted the long, grey front 
of what must be the royal palace. At either end of the palace workmen 
had started screwing pieces of pre-fabricated classical facade on to 
scaffolding. The rest of the square was, apparently, being demolished. 
He crossed to the sunlit side where a white, modern builiiing pro- 
claimed itself the Athenee Palace Hotel. Here the leading dirs had 
come to rest. Only a few of the occupants had roused themselves. The 
rest slept on, tKeir faces ashen and grimy. Some had roughly bandaged 
wounds. In one car, Yakimov noticed, the grey upholstery was soaked 
with blood. 

He pushed through the hotel’s revolving door into a marble hall 
lit brilliantly witbi>glass chandeliers. As he entered, his name was 
called aloud: "Ya^^imovr 

He started back. He had not received this sort of welcome for many 
a day. lie was the more suspiepus when he saw it came frotA a 
journalist called McCann, who when they met in the bars of Budapest 
had usually turned his back. McCann was propped up on a long sofa 
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just inside the vestibule^ while a man in #bl|ck suit was cutting away 
the blood-soaked shirt-sleeve which stuck to his right arm. Yakimov 
felt though concern to approach the sofa and ask: “What has 
happcjjcdi dear boy? Can I do anything to hftp?” 

“You certainljr can. For the last #ialf-hour I've been telling these 
dumb clucks to find a bloke who can speak English.*’ 

Yakimov would have been glad to sink down beside McCann, 
feeling himself as weak as any ‘wounded man, but the other end of 
the sofa was occupied by a girl, a dark beauty, haggard and very dirty, 
who sprawled there asleep. 

Leaning forward in an attitude of sympathetic enquiry, he hoped 
McCann would not want much of him. 

“It’s this!” McCann’s left hand dug about clumsily in the jacket 
that lay behind him. “Here!” — he produced some sheets torn from a 
notebook — “Get this out for me. It’s the whole story.*’ 

“Really Hear boy I What story?” 

“Why, the break-up of Poland; surrender of Gdynia; flight of tte 
Government; the German advance on Warsaw; the refugees streaming 
out, me with them. Cars machine-gunned from the air; men, women 
and children wounded and killed; the dead buried by the roadside. 
Magnificent stuff; ^first-hand; must get it out while it’s hot. Here, 
take it.” 

“But how do I get it out?” Yakimov was almost put to flight by the 
prospect of such arduous employment. 

“Ring 8ur agency in Geneva, dictate it over the line. A child could 
do it.” • 

“Impossible, dear boy. Haven’t a bean.” 

“Reverse the charges.” 

“Oh, they’d never let me” — Yakimov backed away — “I’m not known 
here. I don’t speak the language. I’m a refugee like yourself.” 

“Where from?” 

Before Yakimov had time to answer this question, a man thrust in 
through the doors, moving all his limbs with the unnatural fervour 
of exhaustion. He rushed at McCann. “Where, please,” he asked, “is 
the* man with red Jiairs in your car?,” 

“Dead,” said Mc(Jann. 

“Where, please, then, is the scarf I lent to him? The big, blue scarf?” 
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“God knows. I’d guesf it’f undcrground.*We buried him the other 
side of Lublin, if you want to go back and look.” 

“You buried the scarf? Are you mad that you buried the s^f?” 

«i6h, go away!” shouted McCann, at which the man ran/o the 
wall opposite and beat on it with^iis lists. 

Taking advantage of this diverrion, Yakimby begw to move oB. 
McCann seized a fold of his coat and gave a howl of rage: “For 
God’s sake! Come back, you bastard. Here I am with this arm .gone, 
a bullet in my ribs, not allowed to move— and here’s this story I You’ve 
got to send it, d’y’hear me? You’ve got to.’’ 

Yakimov moaned: “Haven’t had a bite for three days. Your poor 
old Yaki’s faint. His feet are killing him.’’ 

“Wait I’’ Pushing impatiently about in his coat again, McCann 
brought out his journalist’s card. “Take this. You can eat here. Get 
yourself a drink. Get yourself a bed. Get what you damned well like— 
but, first, ’phone this stuff through.’’ 

^Taking the card and seeing on it the picture of McCann’s lined and 
crumpled face, Yakimov was slowly revivified by the possibilities of 
the situation. “You mean they’ll give me credit?’’ 

“Infinite credit. The paper pays. Work for me, you dopey cluck, 
and you can booze and stuff to your heart’s contort.” 

“Dear boy I’’ breathed Yakimov; he snuled with docile sweetness. 
“Explain again, rather slowly, just what you want poor Yaki to do.” 
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The Pringles settled into a small hotel in the square, on the side 
opposite the Ath^n& Palace. Their window looked out on to ruins. 
That ^ay, the day after their arrival, they had been awakened at sunrise 
by the fall of masonry. At evening, as Harriet watdhed for Guy’s 
return, she saw the figures of workmen, black and imp-small in the 
dusk, carrying flares about the broken buildings. 

These buildings had been almost the last of the Biedermeier pretti- 
ness bestowed on Bucharest by Austria. The King, who planned a 
square v/here, dared he ever venture out so openly, he might review 
a re^ment, had ordered that the demolitions be completed befoi^ 
winter. 

Harriet had spent most of the day watching from the window. 
Though the university term had not started, Guy had set out that 
morning to see if there were any students in the common-room. He 
had promised to take Harriet out after luncheon but had returned 
late, his face aglow, and said he must eat quickly and hurry back. 
The students had been crowding in all morning eager for news of 
their En^sh teachers and the term’s work. 

“But, Marling”— Harriet, still filled with the faith and forbearance 
of the newly married, spoke only with regret— “couldn’t you wait 
until Professor Inchcape arrives?” 

“One must never discourage students,” said Guy and he hurried off, 
promising to take her that evening to dine “up the Chauss^e”. 

During the afternoon the receptionist rang through three times to 
say a lady wished to speak to Domnul Pringle. ‘iiEbc same lady?” 
Harriet asked the third time. Yes, the same lady. 

'When, at sunset, Guy’s figure appeared in the square, Harriet’s 
forfiearance was nqt what it had been. She watched him emerge out 
of a blur of dust— ^ large, untidy man clutching an armful of books 
and papers with the awkwardness of a bear. A piece of pediment 
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crashed before him. paused, blinded ^peered about through his 
glasses and started off in the wrong direction. She felt an appalled com- 
passion for him. Where he had been a moment before, a walj. came 
<^wn. Its fall revealed*the interior of a vast white room, fretted with 
baroque scrolls and set with atmirror that glimmered like a lake. 
Nearby could be seen the red waU-paper of a cafe— the famous Cafi 
Napoleon that had been the meeting-place of artists, musicians, 
poets and other natural non-conformists. Guy had said that all this 
destruction had been planned simply to wipe out this one centre of 
revolt. 

Entering thfc hotel room, Guy threw down his armful of papers. 
With a casualness that denoted drama, he announced; “The Russians 
have occupie*d Vilna.** He set about changing his shirt. 

“You mean, they’re inside Poland?” asked Harriet. 

“A good move.” Her tone had set him on the defensive. “A move to 
protect Poland.” 

“A good excuse, anyway.” 

The telephone rang and Guy jumped at it before anything more 
could be said; “Inchcapcl” he called delightedly and without consult- 
ing Harriet added; “We’re dining up the Chauss&. Pavel’s. Come 
and join us.” He put down the receiver and, pulling a shirt over his 
head without undoing the buttons, he said; “You’ll like Inchcape. 
All you need do with him is encourage him to talk.” 

Harriet, who never believed she would like anyone she did not 
know, said; “Someone rang you three times this afternoon. A woman.” 

“Really!” The information did not disconcert him. He merely 
said: “People here arc crazy about the telephone. It hasn’t been 
installed long.^Women with nothing better to do ring up complete 
strangers and say: ‘Alio ! Who arc you? Let us have a nice little flirt.* 
I’m always getting them.” 

“I don’t think a stranger would ring three times.” 

“Perhaps noj^ Whoever it was, she’ll ring again.” 

As they left the room, the telephone did ring again. Guy hurried 
back to it. Harriet, on the stairs, heard him say: “Why, Sophie!” and 
she wc^t on down. Turning a corner, she saw the^hall below c^o^^dcd^ 
with people. All the hotel guests and servants were gathered there, 
moving about talking excitedly. Behind the reception desk the wire- 
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less, like a mechanical biad, was whirring ^ the persistent, nerve- 
racking music of the Rumanian hora, Harriet came to a stop, feeling 
in the^air the twang of anxiety. When Guy caught her up, she said: 
“I think something has happened.” 

Guy went to the manager, who attended him with deference. The 
English were iftiport^t in Bucharest. England had guaranteed 
Rumanian safety. Guy was told that foreign troops were massing on 
the frontier. 

“What part of the frontier?” he asked. 

Th^t was not known: nor was it known whether the troops were 
German or Russian. The King was about to broadcast from his apart- 
ments and it was believed that at any moment general mobilisation 
would be ordered. 

Moved by the stress of the occasion, the Pringles waited to hear the 
King. The mechanical bird stopped. In the abrupt silence, voices that 
had been bawling to be heard above the din, now trickled self<on- 
sciously away. The wireless announced that the King would addres^ 
his subjects in Rumanian. 

At that, a man in a cape, too stout to turn only his head, turned his 
whole body and surveyed the gathering with an air of enquiring 
innocence. '’Sans doutc Vimission est cn retard pareeque sa Majeste 
s'instruit dans la langue." 

There was a laugh, but a brief one, an instant extracted from fear, 
then the faces went taut again. The group waited; a collection of 
drawn yeSow-skinned men and heavily powdered women with dark 
eyes fixAl on the wireless set, from which the King^s voice came 
suddenly out of long silence. The audience bent expectantly forward, 
then began shifting and complaining that it could not understand 
his broken Rumanian. Guy did his best to translate the speech for 
Harriet: 

“If we are attacked, we will defend our country to the last man. We 
will defend it to the last foot of soil. We have learaNi^from Poland’s 
mistakes. Rumania will never suffer defeat. Her strength will be 
fofmidable.” 

few people nqjlded their heads ^and one repeated: "Formidalnl, 
ehl Formidabiir , b^t several of the others looked furtively about, 
fearing an enemy might mistake these words for provocation. The 
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man in the cape turned| again, screwing up his large, flexible, putty- 
coloured face and spreading his hands as though to say ‘And now you 
knowl* but the others were not responsive. This was no tipie for 
l^ipmour. Giving Guy^the smile of a fellow conspirator, h^ strode 
away and Guy, flushed like a schoolboy, whispered that that had been 
an actor from the National Theatre. 

The Pringles left by a side door that opened on to the Galea Victoriei, 
the main shopping street, where the blocks of flats rose to such a height 
they caught the last rose-violet glow of the sun. A glimmer of this, 
reflected down into the dusky valley of the street, lit with violpt-grey 
the crowds th&t clotted either pavement. 

This was the time of the evening promenade. Guy suggested they 
should walk* a little way; but, first, they had to pass through the 
purgatory of the hotel’s attendant beggars. These were professional 
beggars, blinded or maimed by beggar parents in infancy. Guy, during 
his apprentice year, had grown accustomed, if not inured, to the 
fight of white eyeballs and running sores, to have stumps and 
withered arms and the breasts of nursing mothers thrust into his 
face. The Rumanians accepted all this as part of life and donated 
coins so small that a beggar might spend his day collecting the price of 
a meal. 

However, when Guy tried to do the same thing, a howl went up. 
Foreigners were not let off so lightly. All the beggars set upon the 
Pringles together. One hid half a loaf behind his back to join in the 
age-old cry of: "Afi-e foame, foame, foame/* They were Hummed in 
by a stench of sweat, garlic and putrid wounds. The beggars took 
what Guy distributed among them, then whined for more. Harriet, 
looking at a child that trembled violently at her elbow, thought she 
saw in its face glee at its own persistence. A man on the ground, 
attempting to bar their way, stretched out a naked leg bone-thin, on 
which the skin was motded purple and rosetted with yellow scabs. 
As she steppp^i-^/er it, the leg slapped the ground in rage that she 
should escape it. 

*‘Do they want to annoy one?” she asked, and realised there might 
be rev<^gc for all this abasement in provoking^ some stranger Hike 
herself to the break-down of pure hatred. ^ 

At last they were free to join the promenade. The crowd was a 
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sombre crowd, comprising* more men thfti women. Women of the 
older generation did not walk abroad alone. There were a few groups 
of girl.v their eyes only for each other, seeming unaware of the savage 
stares solitary men. Mostly there were couples; tailored, paddedi^ 
close-buttoned, self-consciously correct: for this, Guy explained, was 
an hour when only th^ employing class was free to walk abroad. 
Harriet might now observe the new bourgeoisie, risen from the 
peasantry and pretty pleased with itself for having done so. 

Because the peasants themselves were given to holiday colours of 
great brilliance, their male descendants dressed in grey, the women in 
Parisian black with such pearls, diamonds and silver fra furs as they 
could afford. 

Harriet, meeting glances that became critical, even slightly derisive, 
of the fact the Pringles were hatless and rather oddly dressed, became 
censorious herself. “They have,” she said, “the uniformity of their 
insecurity.” 

“They’re not all Rumanians,” said Guy, “There are a great manyi 
stateless Jews; and there are, of course, Hungarians, Germans and 
Slavs. The percentages are. . . .” Guy, his head lifted above the 
trivialities of conduct, brought out statistics, but Harriet was not 
listening. She was 2 (l)sorbed in warfare with the crowd. 

The promenade was for her a trial of physical strength. Though 
leisurely, the Rumanians were ruthless in their determination to keep 
on the pavement. Only peasants or servants could be seen walking in 
the road. the men might, under pressure, yield an inch or two, but 
the wom2n were as implacable as steam-rollers. Short and strong, they 
remained bland-faced while wielding buttocks and breasts as heavy as 
bladders of lard. 

The position most fiercely held was the inner pavement beside the 
shop windows. Guy, too temperate, and Harriet, too light-boned, for 
the fray, were easily thrust out to the kerb, where Guy gripped Harriet’s 
elbow to keep her from slipping into the gutter. She^lmke from him, 
sayincr: “I’ll walk in the road. I’m not a Rumanian. I can do what 
I like.” 

F^lowing her, Guy caught her h^nd and squeezed it, trying to 
induce in her his ow^ imperturbable good humour. Harriet, looking 
back at the crowd, more tolerant now she was released from it, realised 
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that behind its apparent i'omplacency there was a nervous air of 
enquiry, an alert unease. Were someone to shout: ‘The invasion has 
begun/ the whole smug facade would collapse. 

«This unease unmasked itself at the end of the Galea Victori^i where 
the road widened in a no-man’f^land of public buildings. Here were 
parked a dozen or so of the Polish refugee cars^that were still streaming 
down from the north. Some of the cars had been abandoned. From 
the others women and children, left while the men sought shelter, 
gazed out blankly. The well-dressed Rumanians, out to appreciate and 
be appreciated, looked affronted by these ruined faces that w^tre too 
tired to care. ** 

Harriet wpndercd what would be done with the Poles. Guy said the 
Rumanians, once stirred, were kindly enough. Some who owned 
summer villas were offering them to Polish families, but stories were 
already going round about the refugees; old anti-Polish stories 
remembered from the last war. 

^ Near the end of the road, near the cross-roads when the turbaned 
boyar, Cantacuzino, pointed the way to the Chicken Market, a row of 
open trasuras waited to be hired. Guy suggested they drive up the 
Chauss^e. Harriet peered at the horses, whose true condition was 
hidden by the failing of the light. 

“They look wretchedly thin,“ she said. 

“They’re very old.’’ 

“I don’t fhink we should employ them.’’ 

“If no one employed them, they would starve to death. 

Choosing the kast decrepit of the horses, the Pringles clirSbed into 
the carriage, which was about to start when commanded to a halt. 
A tall, elderly man was holding out his walking-stick with an 
imperious air. 

Guy recognised this man with surprise. “It’s Woolley,’’ he said. 
“He usually ignores ‘the culture boys’,’’ Then his face lit with pleasure: 
“I expect hcx^its to meet you.” Before Woolley could state his 
business, Guy introduced him to Harriet: “The leading English busi- 
ness man, the Chairman of the Golf Club”, enhancing from sheer 
liberally of spirit such importance as Woolley had: then, turning with 
tender pride towards Harriet, he said: “My wife;/’ 

Woolley’s coki nod indicated that duty not frivolity had caused 
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him to accost them. ^Thciorder is/’ he aUnqiunced in a nasal twang, 
‘*thc ladies must return to England.” 

“But,” said Guy, ”I called at the Legation this morning. No one said 
anythii^ about this.” 

“Well, there it is,” said Woolley iji a tone that implied he was not 
arguing, he was telling them. 

Harriet, exasperated by the mildness of Guy’s protest asked: “Who 
has given this order? The Minister?” 

Woolley started, surprised, it seemed, not only by the edge on her 
voice ];>ut by the fact she had a voice at all. His head, hairless, with 
toad-mottled skin, jerked round arid hung towards heif like a lantern 
tremulous on a bamboo: “No, it’s a general order, like. I’ve sent me 
lady wife home as an example. That was enough for the other ladies.” 

“Not for me. I’m afraid. I never follow examples.” 

Woolley’s throat moved several times before he said: “Oh, don’t 
you? Well young woman, I can tell you this: if trouble starts here, 
there’ll be a proper schemozzle. The cars and petrol will be requis^i 
tioned by the army and the trains’ll be packed with troops. I doubt 
if anyone’ll get away, but if you do, you’ll go empty-handed, and it 
won’t be no Cook’s tour. Don’t say I haven’t warned you. What I say 
is, it’s the duty of tjie ladies to go back home and not to be a drag on 
the gents.” 

“You imagine they’ll be safer in England? I can only say, you don’t 
know much about modern warfare. I think, Mr. Woolley, it would 
be better if you set an example by not getting into a panic.” 

HarriA poked at the coachman and the trasura, seemjistg about to 
break fore from aft, heaved itself to a start. As it went, Harriet looked 
back to give a regal nod and saw that Woolley’s face, under a street 
lamp, had lost what colour it had. He shouted after them, his voice 
passing out of control: “You young people these days have no respect 
for authority. I’d have you know, the Minister described me as the 
leader of the English colony.” 

They were under way. Guy, his brows raised, gazed at Harriet, 
having seen an extra dimension added to the womaa he had achieved. 
“I never dreamt yoni could be so graqd,” he said. 

Pleased with herself, she said: “He’s impossible old ass. How 
could you let him bully you?” 
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Guy laughed. “Darling, hc*s pathetic.” ^ 

“Pathetic?^ With all that self-importance?” 

“The self-importance is pathetic. Can’t you see?” 

^ For a sudden moment she could see, and her triumph subsic^ed. His 
hand slipped into hers and she Kused to her lips his long, unpractical 
fingers. “You’re right, of course. Still. . . .” She gave his little finger 
a bite that made him yelp. “That,” she said, “is in case you get too 
good to be true.” 

They had returned down the Calea Victoriei, crossed the square and 
had reached the broad avenue where the German Embassy^ stood 
among the mansions of the very rich. This led to the Chaussce, that 
stretched, wjde and tree-lined, into open country. The trees, a row 
on either side of the pavements, were almost bare, what leaves that 
remained so scorched by the summer’s heat that they hung like scraps 
blown from a bonfire. 

It was almost dark. The stars grew brilliant in the sky. The Pringles, 
citting hand-in-hand in the old four-wheeler that smelt of horse, were 
more aware of each other than of anything else. Here they were, a 
long way from home, alone together in a warring world. 

Made a little self-conscious by these thoughts, Guy pointed out an 
archway at the end of the vista. “The Arc de Trjomphe,” he said. 

“The Paris of the East,” Harriet said, somewhat in ridicule, for 
they had disagreed as to the attractions of Bucharest. Guy, who had 
spent here his first year of adult freedom, living on the first money 
earned by his own efforts, saw Bucharest with a pleasure she, a 
Londoner, rather jealous of his year alone here, was not inclined to 
share. 

“What is it^made of, the arch? Marble?” she asked. 

“Concrete.” It had been built previously by a fraudulent contractor 
who had used inferior cement. When it fell down, the contractor was 
put into prison and the arch re-erected to the glory of Greater Rumania 
— ^thc Rumao^^^hat came into existence in 1919 when the Old 
Kingdom acquired, as a reward for entering the war on the side of 
the victors, parts of Russia, Austria and Hungary. “And so,”^said 
Guy, “like most people who did^well out of the war, she is now a nice 
comfortable shape.” , 

While Guy t^ked, young men howled past the trasura in racing 
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cars, each with a foot on bis accelerator, sa hand thumping up and 
down on the hooter. The horse— revealed by the street lights as a 
phantom horse, a skeleton in a battered hide — was not disturbed. 
Equally jLindisturbed was the coachman, a vast cottage loaf in a veivq|; 
Tohc, 

Guy whispcrecfi ''K S^optt. One of the sights of the city. The 
SJ(opits belong to a Russian sect. They believe that to find grace we 
must all be completely flat in front, women as well as men. So, after 
tliey’ve reproduced themselves, the young people hold tremendous 
orgies, ^working themselves into frenzies in which they mutilate them- 
selves.** 

“Ohl** said Harriet. She gazed in wonder at the vast ^velvet back- 
side of the eunuch before her, then she gazed out at the dark reaches 
of the Muntenia plain, on which the city stood like a bride-cake on 
a plate. “A barbarous country,’* she said. 

They had now passed the last of the houses. On cither side of the 
road, adazzle beneath the dark, star-lighted violet of the sky, wer^ 
the open areas owned by the restaurants that had no gardens in the 
town. Each spring, when the weather settled, they shut their winter 
premises and brought their chairs and tables up the Chaussee. Within 
these enclosures thejimes and chestnuts, hose-drenched each morning, 
spread a ceiling of leaves. 

When the trasura stopped at Pavel’s, one of the largest of the open- 
air restaurants, there could be heard above the traffic the shrill squeak 
of a gyps^ violin. Within the shrub hedge of the garden, all was 
uproar. 

The place was crowded. The silver-gilt glow from the globes set in 
the trees lit in detail the wrinkled tree-trunks, the pebbled ground, 
and blanched the faces of the diners that, damp with the excitement 
of food, gazed about them with deranged looks, demanding to be 
served. Some rapped with knives on wine-glasses, some clapped their 
hands, some made kissing noises at the waiters, whili^^ers clutched 
at every passing coat-tail, crying: *‘Domnule, domnulfr for in this 
country even the meanest was addressed as ‘lord*. 

tKc waiters, swegting and disarranged, snapped their civilities and 
made off before orcjprs were complete. The diners shouted to the 
empty air, sometimes shaking their fists as they seethed in their seats. 
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talking, gesturing, jerking^ their heads this way and that. It was an 
uproar in which there was little laughter. 

“They all seem vepr cross,” said Harriet, who, caught into the 
atmosphere, began to feel cross herself. 

A waiter, dapping at the PrLigles like an angry bird, conveyed to 
them the fact they were blocking the way to the kitchen building. 
They stood aside and watched him as he rushed to an open window 
and bawled into the kitchen’s bang and clatter. The cooks, scowling 
in the heat from a giant grill, ignored him. The waiter brought his 
fists down on the sill, at which one of the cooks lunged at the window, 
flinging himklf half from it as an enraged dog flings himself the 
length of hi^ chain. He struck the waiter, who fell gibbering. 

*‘lt*s all just Rumanian animation,” said Guy as he led Harriet to 
an alcove where the foods were displayed beneath a canopy of 
vines. 

The heart of the display was a rosy bouquet of roasts, chops, steaks 
ifnd fillets frilled round with a froth of cauliflowers. Heaped extrava- 
gantly about the centre were aubergines as big as melons, baskets of 
artichokes, small coral carrots, mushrooms, mountain raspberries, 
apricots, peaches, apples and grapes. On one side there were French 
cheeses; on the other tins of caviare, grey river fi^h in powdered ice, 
and lobsters and crayfish groping in dark waters. The poultry and 
game lay unsorted on the ground. 

“Choose,-* said Guy. 

“What can we afford?” 


“Oh, anything. The chicken is good here.” He pointed in to 
the grill, where spitted birds were changing from gold to deeper 
gold. 

As he spoke a woman standing nearby turned, looked accusingly 
at him, and said in English: “You are English, yes? The English 
profesor?'^ 

Guy SLgreedj)^ he was. 

“This war,” she said, “it is a terrible thing for Rumania.” Her 


husband, who was standing apart, gazed away with an air of non- 
partieijg^tion. “England has guaranteed us,” ^said the woman, 
“England must protect us.” ^ 


“Of course,** said Guy as though offering her his own personal 
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guarantee of protection. HI glanced over at the husband, smiling to 
introduce himself, and at once the man started into ingsatiating life, 
bowing and beaming at the Pringles. 

*'£veniif we are not attacked," said the woman, impatient of this 
interruption, "thgre will be many scarcities,** she looked down at 
her high-heeled shoes,* shoes that seemed too small for the legs 
above them, and said: "In the last war there were many scarcities. 

I remember my father paid for me two thousand lei for shoes of 
felt. I wear them to school the one day only, and when I return, 
no solft left. And food I How terrible if Rumania ycre short of 
food!" 

Guy turned, laughing, towards the alcove. "Could Rumania be 
short of food?" 

"No? You think not?" She paused and glanced at her husband. 
"It is true," she said, "we have much food." The husband shrugged 
and smiled again. 

At last Guy was released. Harriet, who had been watching th^ 
activity of the restaurant, said: "There arc no free tables." 

"Oh yes, there are." Firmly, short-sightedly, Guy led her to a 
table marked *Rezervat\ 

"Nu nu, domnule/* The head waiter pointed them to a vacant table 
beside the orchestra. 

Harriet shook her head: "The noise would be intolerable." The 
man grun^led. 

"He s^s," said Guy, "we are fortunate to find any table in a time 
of war." 

"Tell him it’s our war, not his. We must have a better table.” 

The head waiter Rung out his hands in a distracted way and called 
to an assistant to take charge of the Pringles. The assistant, dodging 
like a rugger player through the hazards of the garden, led them to 
a platform where half-a-dozen privileged tables were raised above 
the rest. He whipped a ‘reserved’ notice from one^H# presented it 
like a conjurer completing a trick. Guy handed him a bundle of small 
note^ 

Now, seated as ofl a headland, the®Pringles gazed across the surge 
at a wrought-iron ctge, lighted with ‘fairy’ lights and hung with 
green branches and gilded oranges, where^the orchestra laboured to 
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be heard above the gener^ din. Squeaking and pom-pomming at an 
insane pitchy the instruments produced an effect not so much of high 
spirits as of tearing r^ge. 

* Guy tilted forward his glasses and tried to focus the spectade before 
him. He was, Harriet knew, happy to be in this ad^^^ntageous position 
even though he would not have demanded it for himself. In apprecia- 
tion, he stretched his hand to her across the table. As she touched it, 
she saw they were being observed from the next table by a man who, 
meeting her glance, smiled and looked away. 

“Who is t^at?’* Harriet whispered. “Does he know us?’’ • 

•‘Everyone knows us. We are the English. We are at war.” 

“But whd is he?” 

“lonescu, the Minister of Information. He*s always here.” 

“How odd to live in such a small capital! “ 

“There are advantages. Whatever happens here, one is in the midst 
of it.” 

lonescu was not alone at his table. He had with him five women of 
different ages, all plain, staid and subdued in appearance, from whom 
he sat apart. He gazed fixedly at the orchestra stand and picked his 
teeth with a golden pick. 

“Who are* the women?” 

“His wife and her relatives. The wife is the one nearest him.” 

“She looks down-trodden.” 

“She probably is. Everyone knows he comes here only to see the 
singer Florica. He’s her latest affatre."' , 

Harriet watched a man below, who, newly served, guarded his plate 
with one han^ against waiters and passers-by while with the other 
he forked-in his food, eyes oblique, as though fearing to have it 
snatched from him. She was hungry herself. 

“Will they ever bring the menu?” she asked. 

Guy said: “Sooner or later someone will remember us. There’s 
Inchcape.” H^j^inted to a man in late middle-age, thickly built and 
very upright, who had paused with an ironically humorous courtesy 
while a group pushed fiercely past him searching for a table. As^Guy 
rose altd wav^, Inchcape nodded up to him, *Uien, when free to 
move, did so with the same air of amused iroi!^y, giving, for all his 
lack of height, the impression of towering over those about him. He 
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had, Harriet remembered/once been he&master of a minor public 
school. 

As he advanced, she noticed someone was fallowing him — sl taller, 
leaner n^, no more than thirty years of age, who came sidling amon^ 
the tables, effacing hinjself behind his^ompanion. 

** Why, Clarence I " Guy called on a rising note of delighted surprise, 
and the second man, smirking, cast down his eyes. *‘That,*’ said Guy, 
^*is my colleague Clarence Lawson. So we*re all back together again I" 
He stretched out his hands as the two arrived at the table. They 
seemed both pleased and embarra^d by his enthusiasm. 

Taking Guy’s left hand, Inchcape gave it an admonitary tweak. 
“So you’ve got yourself married !” he said and turned with a mocking 
half-smile towards Harriet. She saw that beneath the smile his glance 
was critical and vulnerable. One of his men had brought back a wife — 
an unknown quantity, perhaps a threat to his authority. When Guy 
made the liitroductions, she greeted Inchcape gravely, making no 
attempt to charm. 

His manner, when responding, admitted her to his grown-up 
world. It changed as he turned back to Guy. Guy, it seemed, was not 
a grown-up; he was a boy — a favoured boy, a senior prefect, perhaps, 
but still a boy. 

“Where did you go this summer?” Guy asked Clarence, who was 
standing, a little aloof, from the table. “Did you do that bus journey 
from Being to Kashmir?” 

“Wcll,^no, I didn’t.” Clarence had an awkward, rather confused 
smile, that made the more surprising the Brm and rew nt richness 
of his voice. Catching Harriet’s eyes on him, he looked quickly from 
her. “Actually, I just stuck in Beirut. I spent the summer bathing and 
lounging around the beach. Much as you might expect. I did think 
of flying home to see Brenda, but somehow I never got around to it.” 

Guy asked Inchcape what he had done. 

“I was in Rome,” he said, “I spent a lot of time i^the Vatican 
Library.” He looked at Harriet. “How was England when you left it?” 

“(^Im enough. Foreigners were leaving, of course. The official 
who examined our passports at Dovepsaid: ‘The first today’.” 

Inchcape took a seat. “Well” — ^he frowned at Clarence — “sit down, 
sit down,” but there was nowhere for Clarqpce to sit. 
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A chair was brought £rom a ndghUburing table but Clarence 
remained standing. ‘'As a matter of fact,” he said, “I only came to 
say ‘Hallo’.” 

**Sit down!* Inchcape impadendy slapped the chair ^at and 
Clarence sat. When all the party was settled,. Inchcape surveyed it, 
drawing down the corners of his lips in ridicule of the announcement 
he had to make. “I’ve just been put in charge of Bridsh propaganda 
in the Balkans,” he said. “An official appointment.” 

“Why, splendid 1 ” exclaimed Guy. 

“UmphI 1^*11 lead to a rearrangement of duties, of course.*^ You,” 
he nodded at Guy, “will take over the English Department — a much 
reduced de{5artment, needless to say. You can get some of the local 
teachers of English to give you a hand. I’ll remain in charge; all you’ll 
have to do my dear fellow, is work.* He pushed Guy’s shoulder in 
humorous dismissal, then turned to Clarence: “We’re opening a 
propaganda bureau in the Calea Victoriei opposite the rival establish- 
Vicnt. You will be required to bring out a news sheet.” He smiled at 
Clarence but did not attempt to touch him. Clarence, tilted back from 
the table his hands in his pockets, his chin on his chest, was not 
responsive. He seemed to be rejecting patronage with an uneasy air 
of ease. “You’ll have plenty of other jobs to do, af course.” 

Clarence said slowly: “I’m not at all sure I can take on this sort of 
work. I’m seconded from the British Council. The Council is purely 
cultural and Lord Lloyd. . . .” 

“I’ll deal with Lloyd.” Inchcape jerked upright and looked about 
him. “Where’s the waiter? What about a drink?” He turned his 
neat Napoleoi^ic face towards a waiter, who, conscious of having 
neglected the table, now sprang on to the platform with exaggerated 
alacrity. 

When their order had been given, Harriet said to Inchcape: “So you 
think we shall stay here?” 

“Why shcffllff^wc not?” 

Guy said: “Woolley stopped us earlier this evening and tried to 
order Harriet home.” 

Inch^pe, eyes and nostrils distended, looked from Guy to 
Harriet and back again: “Woolley took it upon himself to give you 
orders?” 
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Enjoying Inchcape*s indignation, Harriet said: '*He said that he is 
leader of the English colony.” 

”He did, did he? The old fool's in his second childhood. He spends 
his days jn the bar at the Golf Club getting sustenance out of a bottle, 
like a baby. In l^is dotage; his anec<!otage, I'd say. Hal” Inchcape 
gave a laugh, cheered by his own wit, then he fell to brooding and, 
after a pause, said: “Leader of the English colony, forsooth I I’ll show 
him who's leader if he tries to order my men about.” 

Guy and Clarence exchanged smiles. 

Harriet asked Inchcape: “If thece were an invasion,^if we had to 
leave here in a hurry, where would we go?” 

Inchcape, still annoyed, answered shortly: “Turkey, I 'suppose.” 

“And from there?” 

“Oh!” His tone became milder. “Make our way through Syria to 
the Middle East.” He assumed his old joking manner. “Or we might 
try a lldic cck across Persia and Afghanistan to India.” But he still 
spoke grudgingly. He interrupted himself to say: “But there'll be nef 
invasion. The Germans have better things to do with their troops 
than spread them over Eastern Europe. They'll need all they've got 
to hold the Western front.” 

Clarence stuck ouw his lower lip. He ‘hmmd' a bit before remarking 
in a casual tone: “Nevertheless, the situation is serious. I bumped 
into Foxy Leverett today and he advised me to keep my bags packed.” 

“Then you'll keep them packed a long time.” Inchcape now 
shrugged^ the matter off. He might have been dealing with a junior- 
school fracas of which he had had enough. 

The piccolo arrived, a scrap of a boy, laden with bottles, glasses 
and plates. Breathing loudly, he set the table. 

Glancing up, Harriet found Clarence’s gaze fixed on her. He looked 
away at once but he had caught her attention. She noted his long, 
lean face with its long nose, and felt it unsatisfactory. Unsatisfactory 
and unsatisfied. As she assessed him, his eyes came, ra*!!her furtively, 
back to her and now he found her gazing at him. He flushed slightly 
and if^rked his face away again. 

She smiled to hertelf. 

Guy said: “I askec> Sophie to join us here.” 

“Why, I wonder?” Inchcape murmurec^ 
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“She’s very depressed alSout the war.” ^ 

“Imagining, no doubt, that it was declared with the sole object of 
depressing her.” 

' Suddenly all the perturbation of the garden was gathercc^ into an 
eruption of applause. The nalne of the singer F^orica was passed 
from table to table. 

Florica, in her long black and white skirts, was posed like a bud, 
a magpie, in the orchestra cage. When the applause died out, she 
jerked forward in a bow, then, opening her mouth, gave a high, 
violent gypsy^ howl. The audience, stirred. Harriet felt the sound pass 
like a shock down her spine. 

The Hrst^iowl was followed by a second, sustained at a pitch that 
must within a few years (so Inchcape later assured the table) destroy 
her vocal chords. People sitting near lonescu glaced at him and at 
his women. Sprawled sideways in his seat, he stared at the singer 
and went on picking his teeth. The women remained impassive as 
*chc dead. 

Florica, working herself into a fury in the cage, seemed to be made 
of copper wire. She had the usual gypsy thinness and was as dark 
as an Indian. When she threw back her head, the sinews moved in 
her throat: the muscles moved as her lean armi swept the air. The 
light flashed over her hair, that was strained back, glossy, from her 
round, glossy brow. Singing there among the plump women of the 
audience, she was like a starved wild kitten spitting at cream>fed cats. 
The music sank and her voice dropped to a snarl. It rose and, twisting 
her body as in rage, clenching her fists and striking back iier skirts, 
she finished on an elemental screech that was sustained above the 
tremendous outburst of applause. 

When it was over, people blinked as though they had survived a 
tornado. Only lonescu and his women continued, to all appearance, 
unmoved. 

Inchcape, himself applauding, pointed in amusement at Guy, 
who, crying “Bravo, bravo I” was leaning forward to bang his hands 
together. “What energy,” smiled Inchcape. “How wonderful ^o be 
young)” When there was silence again, he turned to Harriet and 
said: “She was a failure when she toured abroad, but here she’s just 
what ^they like. She expresses all the exasperation that’s eating these 
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people up.’* As he turned in his seat, he suddenly saw lonescu’s party. 
'*Oh hoi” he said, ”Ionescu complete with harem. I wdndcr how his 
wife enjoyed the performance.” 

“You •think,” Harriet asked him,^“she knows about Florica anti 
her husband?” 

“Dear me, yes. She 'probably has on record everything they have 
ever said or done during every moment they have spent together.” 

To encourage him, Harriet made a murmur of artless interest. 
Inchcape settled down to instruct her. He said: “Rumanian conven- 
tion requires her apparent unawareness. Morality her^ is based not 
on not doing, but on not recognising what is being done.” 

They had been served with a rich goose-liver patef dark with 
truffles and dressed with clarified butter. Inchcape swallowed this 
down in chunks, talking through it as though it were a flavourless 
impediment to self-expression. 

“Ta^te, lor instance, the behaviour of these women in company. 
If anyone makes an improper joke, they simply pretend not to under- 
stand. While the men roar with laughter, the women sit poker-faced. 
It’s ridiculous to watch. This behaviour, that fools no one, saves the 
men from having to restrict their conversation when women arc 
present.” 

“But the young women, the students, don’t they rebel against this 
sort of hypocrisy?” 

“Dear ny, no. They are the most conventional jeunes filles in the 
world, aqd the most knowing. ‘Sly’, Miss Austen would have called 
them. If, during a reading in class, we come on some sligi i indecency, 
the men roar their enjoyment, the girls sit blank. If they were shocked, 
they would not look shocked: if they were innocent, tlicy would look 
bewildered. As it is, their very blankness betrays their understanding.” 
Inchcape gave a snort of disgust, not, apparently, at the convention 
but at the absurdity of the sex on which it was imposed. 

“How do they become so knowledgeable so young?” SSked Harriet, 
hajf listening to the talk between Clarence and Guy, in which she 
caugkt more than once the name of Sophie. Clarence, half in the 
party and half out of it, was taking a bite or two of pate. 

“Oh,” Inchcape ahswcrcd Harriet, “rhese Rumanian hotqes arc 
hot-beds of scandal and gossip. It’s all vcrydOriental. The pretence of 
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innocence is to keep their price up. They develop early and they’re 
married off darly, usually to some rich old lecher whose only interest 
is in the girl’s virginitjfi When that’s over and done with, they divorce. 
The girl sets up her own establishment and, having the rtatus of 
divorcee, she is free to do what she chooses.” 

Harriet laughed. “How then is the race carried on?” 

“There’s a quota of normal marriages, of course. But surely you’ve 
heard the story of the Rumanian walking with his German friend 
down Calea Victorici — ^the Rumanian naming the price of every 
woman they /neet? ‘Good Heavens,’ says the German, ‘are there no 
honest women here?’ ‘Certainly,’ replies the Rumanian, ‘but — very 
expensivel* ^ 

Harriet laughed, and Inchcape, with a satisfied smile, gazed over 
the restaurant and complained: “I’ve never before seen this place in 
such a hubbub.” 

“It’s the war,” said Clarence. “Eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we may be starving to death.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

The second course arrived, a duck dressed with orange. As this was 
being carved, Inchcape said quietly to Harriet: “I sec your friend 
Sophie Oresanu in the distance.” 

Not avoiding the underlying question, Harriet replied: “She is 
not my friend. I have never met her. What is she?” 

“Rather an advanced young lady for these parts. Her cifcumstances 
are peculiar. Her parents divorced and Sophie lived with hqr mother. 
When the mother died, Sophie was left to live alone. That is unusual 
here. It gives ^cr considerable freedom. She worked for a while on a 
students’ magazine — one of those mildly anti-fascist, half-baked publi- 
cations that appear from time to time. It lasted about six months. Now 
she thinks the Germans have her marked down. She’s taking a law 
degree.” 

“Really {’’Harriet was impressed by the law degree. 

“It doesn’t mean anything here,” said Inchcape. “They all take 
law degrees. That qualifies them to become second assistant snmp- 
lickers in the civil service.” 

“Guy says the Rumanian girls are intelligent.^ 

“They’re, quick. But all Rumanians are much of a muchness. They 
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can absorb facts but can’t *do anything with them. A lot of stuffed 
geese, I call them. An uncreative people.” While speaking, he kept 
his eye on a young woman who now mouiftcd the platform and, 
stopping at the table and ignoring tljp others present, stared mourn- 
fully at Guy. He* talking, failed to notice her. 

In a plaintive, little voice she said: “ ’Allol” 

“Why, hello I” Guy leapt to his feet and kissed her on either cheek. 
Sophie suffered the embrace with a slight smile, taking in the company 
as she did so. 

Guy*turned cheerfully to Harriett “Darling, you mus( meet Sophie. 
Sophie, my wife.” 

As Sophie looked at Harriet, her expression suggested she was at a 
loss to understand not only how he had acquired a wife, but how he 
had acquired such a wife. She eventually gave a nod and looked away. 
She was a pretty enough girl, dark like most Rumanians, too full in 
the cheeks. 1 lei chief beauty was her figure. Looking at Sophie’s well 
developed bosom, Harriet felt at a disadvantage. Perhaps Sophie’? 
shape would not last, but it was enviable while it lasted. 

Guy looked round for another chair. 

“Here,” said Clarence, “take mine. I mu'^t go.” 

“No, no.” Guy tr'i'ed to hold him, but, after pausing uncertainly for 
a while, Clarence suddenly darted off. 

“Now where’s he gone?” Inchcape stared after Clarence, then 
gave Sophitf^ a frown of annoyance, making it clear he thought her a 
poor cxc^iange. Ignoring him, Sophie watched Guy n nroachfully. 
It was some time before he noticed this, then he said: 

“What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Nothing to be discussed in public.” After a 
pause, she added: “Ah, this war! Such a terrible thing! It has made 
me so sad. When I go to bed at night, I am thinking of it: when I 
wake, I am thinking of it. Always I am thinking of it.” 

Inchcape filled a glass and put it in front of her. he said, 

“have a drink and cheer up.” When Sophie ignored the wine, 
Inchtape turned his back on her and indicated the diners below. 
“Down there,” he said, “unless I’m ihuch mistaken, there’s a fellow 
who was at the Crillon when I stayed ther/" some years ago. A Prince 
Yakimov. He used to be a very well known^figure in Paris society.” 



While Inchcape spoke, Harriet heard ^phie’s voice, uneven with 
tears: *‘How ban he say to me ‘Cheer up'? Is this a time to cheer up? 
It is very well, the ‘stiff upper lip’, if you are not sensitive. But me — 
I am very sensitive.” Guy was^ trying to distract her with the menu. 
What would she eat? It was a difEcult matter to deride. She had just 
come from a party where she had eaten this* and that; she was not 
hungry but perhaps she would have a little smoked salmon. 

“Yakimov?” Harriet tried to sort that name out of her memory. 
•‘Which do you mean?” 

“There, dining with Dobson. Haven't you met Dobson? YaKmov’s 
the long, lean fellow, face like a camel. Not, I may say, that he’s one 
for going long without a drink.” 

“I've seen him before. He came on our train.” 

This concentration of interest elsewhere was too much for Guy. 
Breaking through a new plaint from Sophie, he asked: “What are you 
talking about?” 

^ “A man called Yakimov,” said Inchcape, “Something of a 
raconteur and joker. There’s a story about his painting the windows 
black.” 

Harriet asked: “Which windows? Why?” 

“I’ve no idea. Being half Irish and half While Russian, he’s said 
to have a peculiarly English sense of humour.” 

The three of them watched Yakimov, who, intent upon his food, was 
not recounting at that moment. 

Petulantly Sophie broke in on them to ask: “What is a peculiarly 
English sense of humour?” 

“A pleasan^ humour, I suppose,” said Guy, “a good-humoured 
humour. Here a painful root in the arse is called a Rumanian 
kick, and a dunt with the knee is called an English kick. That’s the 
idea.” 

At the word ‘arse’ Sophie’s face went blank, but only Harriet noticed 
it. 

Guy said: “I’d like to meet Yakimov. Let’s ask them over.” 

“Oh,” Inchcape protested, “do we want Dobson here?” 

Guy^said: “I don’t mind Dobk>n. He entered the diplomatic service 
so late in life, he is still reasonably human.” 

“An amateur diplomat^ you might say. Drifted into the service 
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after a rich and idle youth? I don*t dislike him myself. If it costs him 
nothing, he’d as soon be pleasant as unpleasant.” 

Guy tore a sheet from a notebook and scribUed on it while Inchcape, 
having ^o part in the invitation, looked the other way. The note was 
taken by a waiter. Dobson wrote a li& on it and sent it back. 
“They’re coming for coffee,” said Guy. 

“Ah!” Inchcape let his breath out and helped himself to wine. 


Before retiring to bed that afternoon, Yakimov had sent to the 
station for his cases and handed most of his clothing over to the hotel 
valet. 

Now, sauntering behind Dobson across the restaurant, his yellow 
waistcoat newly cleaned, the fine line of his check suit accentuated by 
skilful pressing, he had an air of elegance, even if rather eccentric 
elegance. When he reached the table to which he was being led, 
he smiled benignly upon it. After he had been introduced to thb 
table, he picked up Harriet’s hand, kissed it and said: “How de^ 
lightful, when one has lived too long abroad, to meet an English 
beauty.” 

“I’m told you have a peculiarly English sense of humour,” said 
Harriet. 

“Dear me! Has poor Yaki’s reputation preceded him?” Yakimov 
showed hig gratification so simply, it dissipated Harriet’s first suspicion 
of him — a suspicion based on nothing she could define. He repeated: 
“A peculiarly English sense of humour! I am flatier^'I,” and he 
looked to see if Dobson had overheard the tribute, but Dobson was 
talking to Guy. He said: “I was delighted to hear you chaps were 
back, but surprised they let you come.” His nervous explosion of 
laughter softened his remark, but Inchcape’s mouth turned down. 

Dobson, who had walked trippingly, carrying himself so that his back 
line curved in at the waist and his front line curved out,<‘Aras in young 
middle age, plump, dimpled, pink and white as a cupid. He was very 
balc^but over his pate were pools of baby-soft fluff left by the receding 
hair. 

Guy said: “I was cltdered back here. Tbr London office says we’re in 
a reserved occupation.” 
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“So you arc,” Dobson agreed, “but thef don’t think what a worry 
it is for us chaps now having a lot of British nationals here without 
diplomatic protection.^ His laughter exploded again, joking and 
tolerant, but inchcape was not amused. 

He said: “I imagine that worry is part of yoiv job^” 

Dobson jerked his head up, discomforted at being taken so seriously. 
He laughed again and Harriet understood why he seemed to Guy 
"reasonably human*. This constant nervous laughter rippling over his 
occupational self-possession gave the impression he was more 
approachable ^an his kind. At the same time, she realised he was 
more than a little drunk. She decided he might be an easy acquaint- 
ance, but would not be easy to know. 

Chairs were becoming scarce now. Guy had to tip the waiter before 
he would set out in search of more. When two arrived, Dobson lay on 
his as though about to slide oil it, and stared at a slip of paper he held 
in his hand. It seemed so to bewilder him that Harriet looked over 
Kis shoulder. He was studying his dinner bill. 

Yakimov placed his chair beside Harriet. To Sophie, on the other 
side of the table, the arrival of these newcomers was, apparendy, an 
imposition scarcely to be borne. 

Harriet said to Yakimov: “I saw you on the train at the frontier.” 

“Did you indeed!** Yakimov gave Harriet a wary look. “Not to 
tell a lie, dear girl, I was having a spot of bother. Over m’Hispano- 
Suiza. Papers not in order. Something to do with a perijiit. *Fraid 
they impounded the poor old girl. Was just explaining to Dobbie 
here, that little frontier incident cleared me right out of the 
Ready.” 

“Where were you coming from?” 

“Oh, here and there. Been touring around. Too far from base when 
trouble started, so came into the nearest port. Times like these, after 
all, a bloke can be useful anywhere. ’S’matter of fact, m’chance came 
this morningr Ra-rhtr an amusing story,” he looked about him to 
gather in a larger audience and, seeing that Guy was ordering coffee 
for the party, he said: “How about a drop of brandy, dear boy?”| 

The 4vaiter placed out some^^small brandy glasses. “Tell him to 
leave the botde.*’ Then, wriggling in bis chair, ^trying to mould the 
seat more comfortably to^his shape, he lifted his glass to Harriet, 
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drained it and smacked hi! lips in an exaggerated play of appreciation. 
“Nourishment!** he said. 

For a moment Harriet thought she saw in Mm an avidity, as though 
he woi^d, if he could, absorb into his own person the substance of the 
earth; then he glanced at her. His eyes were guileless. Large, light 
green, drooping at the 'outer corners, they were flat-looking, seeming 
to have no more thickness than a lens, and set, not in cavities, but on a 
flat area between brow and cheek. 

He refilled his glass, obviously preparing to entertain the company. 
As GUy gazed expectantly at him, Sophie gazed at Gijy. She plucked 
at his sleeve and whispered intimately: “There is so much I must tell 
you. I have many worries.** 

Guy, with a gesture, cut short these confidences, and Yakimov, 
unaware of the interruption, began: “This morning, coming down 
early, who should I see in the hall of the Athcnce Palace but. . , .’* 
Yakimov s normal voice was thin, sad and unvarying, the voice of a 
cultured Punchinello, but when he came to report McCann, it changM 
dramatically. As he reproduced McCann*s gritty, demanding tones, 
he somehow imposed on his own delicate features the shield-shaped, 
monkey mug that must be McCann, 

He told the whede story of his meeting with McCann, of the plight 
of the Poles outside the hotel, of the sleeping girl, the scarf that had 
been buried with the dead. Although he mentioned, apologetically, 
that he di^J not speak Polish, he produced the accent of the angry Pole- 
Guy, jn appreciation of this piece of theatre murnuued “Marvel- 
lous** and Yakimov gave him a pleased smile. 

The others, though entertained, were disconcerted that such a story 
should be told like a funny anecdote, but when he opened his arms 
and said: “Think of it! Think of your poor old Yaki become an 
accredited war correspondent,’’ his face expressed such comic humility 
at so unlikely a happening that they were suddenly won to him. Even 
Sophie’s sullen mouth relaxed. He united them in ihe warmth of 
amusement and, at least for the time, they accepted him like a gift — 
their Yaki, their poor old Yaki. His height, his curious face, his thin 
body, his large, mBd eyes, his voice sftid, above all, his humility — these 
were his component^ and they loved them 
Dobson had clearly heard the story be^re. Glancing up from the 
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bill, he smiled at its effect, \^^en the laugh&r had died down, Sophie, 
who had not laughed, took the floor with impressive seriousness: ‘'It is 
not so difficult to be jdUrnalist, I think. I have been journalist. My 
paper was anti-fascist, so now things will be difficult for me. perhaps 
the Nazis will come here. You understand?*' As Y|ikimov blinked, 
appearing to understand nothing, she gave an kggravated little laugh: 
“You have heard of the Nazis, I suppose?” 

“The Nasties, dear girl, that’s what I call ’em,” he giggled. “Don’t 
know what went wrong with them. They seemed to start out all right, 
but they overdijl it somehow. Nobody likes them now.” 

At this Inchcape gave a hoot of laughter. “The situation in a nut- 
shell,” he said. 

Sophie leant forward and gazed earnesdy at Yakimov. “The Nazis 
are very bad men,” she said. “Once I was in Berlin on holiday — you 
understand? — and a Nazi officer comes with big steps along the pave- 
ment. I think: *I am a young lady, he will step aside for me*, but no. 
P6uf I He brushes me as if I were not there and I am flung into the 
road with the traffic.” 

“Dear me I” said Yakimov. 

As Sophie opened her mouth to talk on, Harriet broke in to ask 
Yakimov: “Are you the man who painted the windows black?” 

“Why, yes, dear girl, that was poor Yaki.” 

“Won’t you tell us the story?” 

“Another time, perhaps. It’s a trifle outri and happenedjlong ago. 
Soon after m’schooldays, in fact.” 

Sophie, who had been watching Harriet sulkily, now smiled in 
triumph. Harriet realised, with surprise, that she saw this refusal as a 
point to her. 

Harriet had failed to consider the possibility of a Sophie. Foolishly. 
There was always someone. There was also the fact that, whether 
Sophie had received encouragement or not, Guy’s natural warmth 
towards everyone could easily be misinterpreted. She had herself taken 
it for granted that it was for her alone. (She had a sudden vivid memory 
of one of their early meetings when Guy had taken her claw of a htnd 
and said: “You don’t cat enough. You must com^to Bucharest and 
let us feed^u up.”) They had slipped into marrftge as though there 
could be no other possibly resolution of such an encounter. Yet — 
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supposing she had known him better? Supposing she had known him 
for a year and during that time observed him in all his other relation- 
ships? She would have hesitated, thinking the net of his affections too 
widel)| spread to hold the weighty ^accompaniment of marriage. 

As it was, sh^ had, in all innocence, been prepared to possess him 
and be possessed, to envelope and be enveloped, in a relationship that 
excluded the enemy world. She soon discovered that Guy was not 
playing his part. Through him, the world^as not only admitted, it 
was welcomed; and, somehow, when he approached it, the enmity was 
no Idhgcr there. 

“I imagine** — Inchcape was speaking to Yakimov, his ironical smile 
giving a grudging credit — “I imagine you were at Eton?** 

“Alas, dear boy, no’* said Yakimov. “M’poor old dad could not 
cough up. I went to one of those horrid schools where Marshall is 
beastly to Snclgrovc, and Dcbenham much too fond of Freebody. 
But while we’re on the subject, there’s rather an amusing story about 
a croquet match played by the headmistress of a famous girls* schSbl 
against the headmaster — an excessively corpulent man — of a very 
famous boys* school. Well. . . .** 

The story, vapid in itself, was made outrageously funny for his 
audience by the itiflections of Yakimov’s frail voice. Pausing on a 
word, speaking it slowly and with an accent of a slightly breathless 
disapproval, he started everyone, except Sophie, first into titters, then 
to a gradual crescendo of laughter. Sophie, her face glum, stared in 
turn at {he reactions of the three male listeners — Guy saying “Oh dear I ** 
and wiping his eyes, Inchcape with his head thrown back and Dobson 
rocking in quiet enjoyment. 

“But what sort of balls?** she asked when the story was over. 

“Croquet balls,*’ said Inchcape. 

“Then I do not understand. Why is it funny?** 

“Why,** Inchcape blandly asked, “is anything funny?** 

This answer did not satisfy Sophie. She said with lome asperity: 
“That is an English joke, eh? Here in Rumania we have jokes, too. 
Wjiask ‘What is the difference between a kitten and a bar of soap?* 
I think they are sflly, such jokes.” 

“Well, what is th'e difference?” Guy asked. 

Sophie gave him an irritated look a/#* would not answer. He set 
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about persuading her until at last she whispered in a petulant little 
voice: “If you put a kitten to the foot of a tree, it will climb up.” 

Her success surprisecf her. She looked around, suspicious at first, 
then, growing complacent, said: “I know many such jokes. JVc told 
them at school.” 

“Tell us some more,” said Guy. 

“Oh, they are so silly.” 

“No, they are very interesting.” And after he had coaxed her to tell 
several more, all much alike, he began a dissertation on basic peasant 
humour, to wlpch he related the riddles to be found in fairy-talds. He 
called on Yakimov to confirm his belief that Russian peasant tales were 
similar to all other peasant tales. 

“Fm sure they are, dear boy,” Yakimov murmured, his eyes vacant, 
his body inert, life extinct now, it seemed, except in the hand with 
which, every few minutes, he lifted the brandy botde and topped up 
his glass. 

* Dobson, almost asleep, slid forward in his chair, then, half-waking, 
slid back again. Inchcape was listening to Guy, his smile fbced. It was 
late, but no one showed any inclination to move. The restaurant was 
still crowded, the orchestra played on, Florica was expected to sing 
again. Harriet, suddenly exhausted, wished she were in bed. Guy had 
told her that on hot summer nights the diners in these garden 
restaurants might linger on under the trees until dawn. This, however, 
was not a hot summer night. Gusts of autumnal chill came intervals 
from outer darkness and hardened the summer air. Someon^, earlier 
in the evening, had mentioned that the first snow had fallen on the 
peaks that rose north of the city. She hoped that discomfort, if nothing 
else, would soon s^ people moving. 

She watched Yakimov drain the last of the bottle into his glass. He 
then began glancing about, his eyes regaining the luminous gleam of 
life. When a waiter approached, he made a minimal movement and 
closed his eyef^ at the bottle. It was whipped away and replaced at such 
speed, Harriet could only suppose Yakimov had over waiters the sort 
of magnetic power some people have over beasts and birds. His glass 
newly filled, he sank back, prcpl&red, Harriet fear(d, to stay here all 
night. ^ 

As for Guy, the eveningis drinking had not touched on his energy. 
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It had merely brought him to a garrulous euphoria in which discoveries 
were being made and flights taken into metaphysics and the moral 
sciences. Every few minutes, Sophie — ^happy and vivacious now — 
interruffed him possessively to explain what he was saying. Was it 
possible, Harriet wondered, that this talk was as fatuous as it seemed 
to her? 

“One might say,’* Guy was saying, “that riddles are the most primi- 
tive form of humour: so primitive, they’re scarcely humour at all, 
but a sort of magic.’’ 

Sophie burst in: “He means, like the sphinx and Ijke the oracle. 
Oracles always spoke in riddles.’’ 

“Not the oracle at Delos,’’ said Inchcapc. 

Sophie gave him a look of contempt. “The oracle was at Delphi,’’ 
she said. 

Inchcape shrugged and let it pass. 

At midnight Florica came out to sing again. This time Guy was too 
absorbed in his own talk to notice her. Harriet looked towards lonescift 
table, but there was no one there. Florica, applauded with less vigour 
than before, departed and the orchestra strummed on. 

Harriet yawned. Imagining she was accepting the situation indul- 
gently, she watched Sophie and wondered: ‘Is Guy really taken in by 
this feminine silliness? If I made all those grimaces and gestures as 
I talked, and interrupted and insisted on attention, would he find it 
all attracti^je?’ Almost in spite of herself, she said: “I think we should 
go now.’’ 

Shocked by the suggestion, Guy said: “I’m sure no or.* wants to 
go yet.’’ 

“No, no,’’ Sophie joined with him at once. “We do not go so soon.’’ 

Harriet said: “I’m tired.’’ 

“Tomorrow,” said Sophie, “you have all day to sleep.” 

Inchcape stubbed his cigarette. “I would like an early night. I did 
not sleep much on the train.” 

“Well, let me finish this.” Holding up his glass, which was full, 
Gujt spoke in the tone of a child that begs to sit up ten minutes more. 

Refilling his owft glass, Yakimov'said: “It’s still very early, dear 
girl.” 

They sat another half-an-hour, Guy ekif^ out his drink and trying 
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to regain the rh]rthm of talk, but somethfng was lost. An end-of-the- 
evening lameness was in the air. When, at last, they were agreed to 
go, there was still the Business of finding the waiter. 

Inchcape threw down a thousand-/ei note and said: ‘'That^DUjtht to 
cover me.” Guy settled the rest. 

They picked up a taxi in the Chaussee and started back. Sophie, 
whose flat was in the centre of the town, was dropped first. Guy 
descended with her and took her to her door where she talked at him 
urgently, holding to his arm. Leaving her, he called back to her: 
“We’ll meet tomorrow.’* 

f 

Next Yakimov was taken to the Athence Palace. Outside the hotel, 
he said: “Dear me. I’d almost forgotten. I’m bidden to a party in 
Princess Teodorescu’s suite.*’ 

“Rather a late party,*’ murmured Inchcape. 

“An all-night party,” Yakimov said. 

Guy said: “When we find a flat, you must come to dinner with us.” 
^ “Delighted, dear boy,” said Yakimov, who, as he struggled out of 
the taxi, was almost sitting on the step. Somehow he got down to the 
pavement and crossed it unsteadily. Pressing against the revolving 
doors, he waved back baby-fashion. 

“I shall be interested,” said Inchcape dryly, “to^^scc what return you 
get for all this hospitality.” 

Reprovingly, Dobson spoke from his corner: “Yaki used to be 
famous for hi; parties.” 

“Oh, well,” said Inchcape, “we’ll sec. Meanwhile, if you do;i’t mind. 
I’d like to be dropped next.” 


The Pringles reached their room in silence, Harriet fearing com- 
plaint that she had broken up the party. A justified complaint. It was 
true she could sleep all day — and what did an hour or two matter in 
the face of eternity.^ 

While she got into bed, Guy studied his face in the glass. He broke 
the silence to ask her: “Do you think I look like Oscar Wilde?” 

“You do, a little.” 

He remained in front of the glass, distorting hi^face into the likeness 
of one^famous film-star ai^ another. 
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Harriet wondered if this lirere the moment to ask him about Sophie, 
and decided it was not. She said, instead: 

“You’re an incurable adolescent. Come to bed.” 

As he turned from the glass, he said with inebriated satisfaction; 
“Old Pringle’s all right. Old Pringle’s not a bad chap. Old Pringle’s 
not a bad chap at all.’’ . ‘ 



4 


Yakimov found his dress clothes sponged, pressed and laid ready for 
him on his bed. When he changed, he put on one black shoe and one 
brown. 

At the party someone would be sure to mention the fact that he was 
wearing odd shoes. He would then gaze down at his feet in surprise 
and say: “And do you know, dear boy, I have another pair at home 
exactly like these.” 

He believed this to be his most subtle party prank. He had not 
played it since dear old DoUie died, reserving it for those times when 
Pie was in the highest spirits. Now, so changed were his fortunes, he 
was ready for anything. 

After he had dressed, he sat for a while re-reading a letter on which 
he was working. It was to his mother. In it he had already told her 
where he was to be found and had begged her m send his quarterly 
remittance as soon as possible. He was, he said, engaged on important 
voluntary war work, giving no details for fear she should be misled 
as to his need. 

After a long reflective pause, he picked up his stub of pencil and 
added to please her: “Going tonight to Princess Tcodorescu’s bun- 
fight.” Ordinarily the effort of one sentence would have brought him 
to a stop, but io his present mood his hand drove on. With some 
words written very large, some small, but all legible like the carefully 
written words of a child, he concluded: “All the best then, dear old 
girl, and keep your pecker up. Your Yaki is in the big times once 
again.” 

Filled with a sense of a task well done and pleasure ahead, he went 
down to meet Prince Hadjimoscos. « 

It had been for Yakimov a very satisfactory day. He was content, 
with a contentment he had ceased to experience since thrown penniless 
upon the world at DollieiSs death. That afternoon, newly risen from 
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his siesta, he had gone dow)i to the hotel t^ar, the famous English Bar, 
where he had seen, as he had hoped he might, someone he knew. 
This was an English journalist called Galpin. 

Galpt^^, seeing Yakimov, had looked elsewhere. Unruffled, Yakimov 
had placed himself in view and said: ^‘Why, hello, dear boy I We met 
last in Belgrade,” thent, before Galpin could reply, he added: “What 
are you drinking?” Whatever it was Galpin had been about to say, 
he now merely grunted and said: “Scotch.” 

Galpin was not alone. When Yakimov smiled around to ask 
what <he others were drinking,, they closed about him as an 
oyster closes about a pearl. He told the story of *bis encounter 
with McCann and received polite attention. “Think of it, dear 
boys,” he said. “Your poor old Yaki become an accredited war 
correspondent ! ” 

Galpin asked: “And did you get McCann’s stuff out?” 

“Naturally. Every word.” 

“Lucky for McCann,” Galpin gazed glumly into his glass. It was 
empty. 

Yakimov insisted on ordering a second round. The journalists 
accepted their drinks, then broke up to talk among themselves. They 
had been discussing^the arrival in Bucharest of Mortimer Tufton, and 
now returned to the subject. Tufton, they said, had an instinct for 
coming events. When he arrived anywhere, the place became news. 
Yakimov yas forgotten. He did not mind. He was happy that he 
could once again be a dispenser of hospitality. Having introduced him- 
self as such, he might hope that in future no one would be actively 
rude to him. 

Disgorged by the group, he came face to face with the local hangers- 
on of the bar that had been attracted over by the scent of Yakimov’s 
largesse. They stared admiringly at him. He let them introduce them- 
selves: Cici Palu, Count Ignotus Horvath and Prince Hadjimoscos. 
If there was in the smile with which he received them a«triffe of con- 
descension, it was a very modest condescension. These, he knew, 
wer# his natural associates. He did not suppose they had any illusions 
about him, but it flattered him to be®their patron. He ordered drinks 
for them. They all, as fashion required, took whisky, the most expen- 
sive drink in the bar. “After this,” said YT*Jkimov, “I must be* on my 
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way. I’m dining with my dear old fridiad Dobbie Dobson of the 
Legation.” 

At that the leader of the trio^ Hadjimoscos, said : wonder, man 

cher Prince^ would you care to come to a little night party to ^ given 
by Princess Teodorescu in her 'hotel suite? There you will meet the 
true Rumanian aristocracy, as distinct from the politicians and 
parvenus that pretend to the beau monde these days. We are all so 
fond of the English.” 

“Dear boy,” Yakimov beamed on him, “I would like nothing 
better.” 


The bar closed at midnight. Yakimov was to meet Hadjimoscos in 
the main room, where drinks were served while anyone remained to 
order them. 

In the middle of the room, beneath the largest chandelier, were 
ktid out on a table copies of every English newspaper of repute. Beside 
the table stood Hadjimoscos, drooping over a two-day-old copy of 
The Times. He was, Yakimov had discovered from Dobson, a last 
descendant of one of the Greek Phanariot families that had ruled and 
exploited Rumania under the Turks. He was small and slight; and 
had an appearance of limp softness as though his clothes contained 
not flesh and bone but cotton-wool. He wore very delicately made 
black kid slippers, on which he now slid soundlessly forward, putting 
out his small, white hands and placing one on each of Yakimov’s 
hands. There they lay inert. In a small, shallow voice he lisped: “How 
charming to sec jrou again, cher Prince.'* His face, though fretted over 
with fine lines like the face of an old woman, was still childish; his 
dark, small, mongoloid eyes were bloodshot; his skull showed waxen 
through the fine black strands of his hair. 

The two men looked expectantly at one another, then Hadjimoscos 
turned his face aside, sighed and said: “I would so much like to offer 
you hospitality, but I find I have come out without my wallet.” 

“Dear boy”— Y akimov suddenly remembered his position of pov^tr— 
“it is I ntho should offer it. What will you take?”** 

‘^h, whisky, of course. I never touch anything else.” 

The^ sat themselves on pne of the tapestry sofas and Yakimov gave 
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his order. Hadjimoscos, His head hanging as though he were con- 
fiding some disgraceful secret, said: “It is most awkward, my forget- 
ting my money. The Princess is likely to stait a table of chcmin or 
some svgrh play. I am devoted to play. Could you, mon cher Prince^ 
lend me a few t^ousapd?” 

Yakimov fixed him .with a concerned and regretful gaze: “Would 
that I could, dear boy, but your poor old Yaki is living on tick at the 
moment. Currency regulations, y’know. Couldn’t bring a leu with 
me. Waiting for m’remittance from m’poor old ma.** 

“Oh, la la I” Hadjimoscos shook his head and drained his glass. 
“In that case we may as well go up to the party.” 

The lift took them to the top floor of the hotel. A hotel servant 
stood on the landing to conduct guests to Princess Teodorescu’s 
drawing-room. On the way up, Hadjimoscos had remained silent: now, 
when Yakimov, bemused by the heat of the room and the reck of 
tuberoses, tried to take his arm, he eluded him. Yakimov came to a 
stop inside the doorway. The evening’s drinking had blurred Bis 
vision. It seemed to him that the room, lit by black and gilded candles, 
stretched away in a funereal infinity. The floor looked a void, although 
it felt solid enough when tested with the foot. Realising that he trod 
a black carpet, that avails and ceilings were lost to view because painted 
black, he gained enough confidence to move forward. He saw 
Hadjimoscos in the centre of the room and, taking what looked like 
a short ci^, he stumbled over a black velvet arm<hair. As he went 
down, ^vcral of the women guests drew attention lo his fall by 
giving little artificial screams of alarm. He heard a voice cry 
ecstatically: “Hadji, chiri” and saw a head and neck floating in the 
air. The neck was strained forward, so that the sinews were visible. 
The face looked ravaged, not from age, but from a habit of unrelenting 
vivacity. 

Hadjimoscos whispered savagely: “The Princess.” 

Yakimov picked himself up and was introduced. 

**Enchantie, enchantSe” cried the Princess. Something waved in 
froat of Yakimov’s face. Realising he was being offered a hand in 
a black velvet glo^fie, he tried to seize and kiss it, but it was snatched 
away. Another guest had arrived. 

Yakimov turned to speak, but HadjimQscos was no long^ there. 
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Left un-anchored in the middle of the rodm, Yakimov peered about 
in search of a drink. As his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom he 
picked out small pieced of gilt furniture, but of the other guests he 
could see only faces and hands. He was reminded of DoUie’^ stances 
where ectoplasm had oozed out between the.blaclp curtains of the 
medium’s cabinet. 

He began to feel tired and befuddled. Cautiously he essayed out 
a little, feeling his way from one piece of furniture to another 
until he came upon a waiter carrying a tray. He sniffed at the 
glasses. He was about to take a. whisky, when he was distracted 
by the larger glasses. “Ah, champers, dear boy,” he said, “champers 
for me.” 

Smiling again, he moved cautiously about. Hadjimoscos was talk- 
ing to two pretty girls. Approaching them, Yakimov heard Hadji- 
moscos say: “Think of it: one black shoe and one brown I I noticed 
them in the lift.” 

^The younger girl gave a yelp. The other said: **Les Anglais! Us sont 
toujours sdouls/* 

Hadjimoscos’s face, that had been agleam with mischief, straight- 
ened at the sight of Yakimov and assumed an enchanted smile. “Ah, 
there you are, mon chery He pressed Yakimov’s^rm. “Allow me to 
present you to my charming friends. Princess Mimi and Princess 
I^ulie. Surnames do not matter.” 

Mimi, the younger girl, was very pretty in a babyish^way. The 
other was sallow and drawn: her smile, that came reluctaijtly, was 
slight and did not linger long. They let him kiss their hands, then 
stood silent, examining him. 

Hadjimoscos, still gripping Yakimov’s arm, spoke effusively: “I 
was just saying, we must — a little later, of course, when we are in the 
mood — play a delicious game called Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. Mon chcr, I insist that you be a dwarf.” 

“Not muck good at games, dear boy.” 

“This is no ordinary game. We invented it ourselves. We choose 
an attractive girl — Mimi, say, or Lulie — ^and she is Snow White. Ihen 
we choo!^ seven men to he th^ dwarfs. They Idkve the room and 
take off all their clothes. Inside the room. Snow White takes off hers. 
Then, one at a time, the dwarfs enter and are confronted by Snow 
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White. According to the rdbetion of each, so we name them— Happy, 
Sneezy, Grumpy and so on.” 

“And Dopey,” Mimi cried, then clapped her hand over her mouth. 

“Now^ promise me” — Hadjimoscos gave Yakimov's arm another 
squeeze — ""promise me, you will be a dwarf!” 

Yakimov stepped back nervously. “Not me, dear boy. Fm no good 
at that sort of thing.” 

“How sad for you.” Hadjimoscos spoke gravely, then, releasing 
Yakimov and excusing himself, he trotted off on his soft shoes to 
wherefPrincess Teodorescu sat on a sofa embracing a young man with 
a large red moustache. Above the other noises of the room, Yakimov 
heard Hadjimoscos*s whisper: “He said: ‘Fm no good at that sort 
of thing*.” Yakimov was not disturbed. He was used to being 
quoted. 

Suddenly Mimi, like a little clockwork doll that had been wound 
up, began chattering in French. Yakimov spoke French as well as he 
spoke English, but this Rumanian French confused him. He gather# 
she was speaking of a man who stood a few yards distant, a Baron 
Steinfeld, who was, it seemed, paying the rent of the apartment. 
Despite this, the Princess was devoting herself to a certain ‘Foxy’ 
Leverett, while the Baron was **complhtcmcnt ‘outsider’.” As the girls 
bent together, Yakimov made off, thankful they were laughing at 
someone other than himself. 

His mo^^ brought him to the Baron, who, showing all his large 
yellow tc;eth, greeted him courteously. Yakimov introdweri himself. 

“Ah, my dear Prince,” said the Baron, “needless to say, I have 
heard of you. A great name. Was not your father equerry to the 
Czar?” 

“Not to tell a lie, dear boy, he was.^' But even as Yakimov spoke 
he regretted what he said. The Baron had so eagerly awaited his reply, 
he feared it might be a trick question. He might be denounced to 
the party as an imposter. But the Baron, whose handsome high- 
cobured face was fixed in its eager smile, merely asked: “Are you an 
olddriend of the Princess?” 

“We met for th# first time tonight? Hadjimoscos brought me.” 

“Ah!” Steinfeld nodded, then went 6ii to speak, with relish and 
respect, of the Princess’s ancient lineage:# “She is descended from 
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Dacian kings/* he said. ‘*She can trace a direct descent from Decebal, 
who defeated the Romans." 

"Can she, indeed, c^ear boy?** Yakimov did his best to attend to 
Steinfeld while keeping his eye open for a waiter to refill hi|r glass. 

“The Teodorescu estates in Moldavia were opce vfry fine, but now? 
Mortgaged and frittered away I Frittered away I These Princes, they 
think they can live in Paris or Rome and their lands will thrive with- 
out them. So feckless, yet so charming I** The Baron moved closer. 
“Now, my own little estate in Bessarabia is very well husbanded. We 
Germans, perhaps not so charming, but we understand to wofk. On 
my estate I make my own red wine, white wine, {uica and martini. 
The martini you can see in the shops. The King sells it in his own 
grocery store: Martini Steinfeld. It is excellent." 

Yakimov, making at effort at approbation, said: “I suppose you 
make it from Italian recipes?" 

“But naturally,’* said the Baron, “from raisins and recipes and herbs 
did all such things." As the Baron drew breath and started to talk 
again, Yakimov said: “Must get another, dear boy," and, ducking 
away, found himself in an ante-room where a buffet table stood laden 
with food. 

The food was untouched, no invitation to cRt having yet been 
given. Transfixed like one who has stumbled upon treasure, Yakimov 
murmured to^ himself: *'Dcar boyV* There was not even the presence 
of a waiter to curb his appetite. 

He saw a row of roasted turkeys with breasts ready sliced, two 
gammons baked with brown sugar and pineapple, crayfish, salmon 
coated with mayonnaise, several sorts of pate, three sorts of caviare, 
many aspic dishes, candied fruits, elaborate puddings, bunches of 
hot-house grapes, pineapples and autumn raspberries, all set on silver 
plates and decorated with white cadeyas. 

Trembling like a man in dire hunger, Yakimov darted forward. 
He stuck a table-spoon into the fresh caviare, brought it out full and 
licked it clean. He decided he preferred the salder variety to which 
he was used, and of this he took three spoonfuls. While he held Sbmc 
turkey tS&ts in one hand, eating them like bread, he piled up a plate 
with salmon mayonnaise, quails in aspic, pat£ and creamed chicken, 
putting into bis mouth ts he went along oddments of anchovies, 
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olives and sweets. When* the plate wo^d hold no more, he ate 
ravenously. About to set upon the puddings, he was interrupted by 
a step — a very light step. He started guiltily*. Hadjimoscos was at 
his elbow. 

“Felt I trifle peckish,” said Yakimov. 

”Pleasel” HadjimosQds smiled, making a gesture towards the food, 
but Yakimov felt it seemly to say: 

“Thanks, dear boy, had about enough.” Regretfully he put aside 
his plate. 

“Then come back to the party, We arc going to play baccarat. 
Everyone will be playing. There will be two tables, at l2ast. Do come. 
We would not have you feel neglected.” 

At the word ^baccarat’ there came down on Yakimov memory of 
the boredom he had suffered in the casinos to which Dollic used to 
drag him. He said: “Don’t worry about me, dear boy. I’m quite 
happy here.” He noticed some tiny pics standing on a hot-plate and, 
unable to control his longing, snatched one up and swallowed it. A 
scalding interior of mushrooms in cheese sauce poured into his throat. 
His eyes streamed. 

Hadjimoscos’s laugh was a hiss, his lips widened to disclose his 
white, small, uncon*rincing teeth. For a second he looked as vicious 
as a little puma, but he was all persuasion as he said: “The Princess 
is mad about play. She would never forgive me if 1 failed to include 
you.” 

“As I told you, dear boy, your poor old Yaki hasn’t Silcti. Cleaned 
out till m’remittance arrives.” 

“No one,” said Hadjimoscos, “would refuse your I.O.U.” 

“Scarcely know how to play,” said Yakimov. 

“To learn is the matter of a moment.” 

Sighing, Yakimov gave a farewell glance at the buffet and, for the 
first time, noticed it was overhung by a portrait of an old boyar — ^no 
doubt some member of the great Teodorescu family. The boyar wore a 
fur turban of enormous size and a brocaded tunic beneath a mantle 
of fv« A pair of hands, white and delicate, rested on an onbroidered 
cummerbund, one riiumb curled round the hilt of a heavily bejewelled 
dagger. 

Yakimov was abashed, not by these accoutrements of wealth, but 
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by the face they surroundeSd — the long, corpse-pale nose and cheeks, 
the lips with their tattered fringe of beard, the heavy eyelids beneath 
which a thread of iril peered malevolently. 

He let himself be led away. 

The lights had been switched on over two oval tables. X servant 
was shuffling the packs. A dozen or so peoj^e sat at one table and 
a few others stood about behind the chairs. Yakimov could see no 
rush to join in the play. The Princess and the red-haired Toxy’ 
Leverett remained in an embrace on the sofa. Other couples were 
lying about in shadowed corners. The Baron, still grinning, stood at 
the table, but at such a distance that it was clear he did not intend to be 
drawn in. 

Hadjimoscos, who had made another trip over to the princess, 
returned with a bundle of notes. Their hostess, he announced, had a 
headache, so he would take the bank on her behalf. The bank was for 
200,000 lei. He gave Yakimov a smile: *"You see, mon cheVy our game 
it modest. You cannot lose much. How many counters will you take?'’ 

Yakimov, knowing the croupier received five per cent, on the 
bank, made a wild bid to escape: “You’ll need a croupier, dear boy. 
Why not let your poor old Yaki. . . .” 

“I am croupier,” said Hadjimoscos. “It is the Vradition here. Come 
now, how many chips?” 

Resignedly^ Yakimov replied: “Give me a couple of thou.” 

Hadjimoscos laughed: “Each piece is for five thousand.^We do not 
play for less.” 

Yakimov accepted five counters and handed over his receipt for 
twenty-five thousand let, Hadjimoscos took his place before the shoe. 
As soon as he had drawn cards, he became serious and businesslike. 
At first the game went much as Yakimov had expected, with the bank 
increasing steadily and an occasional win for the player on the right. 
Yakimov, on the left, frequently let his right to play pass on to his 
neighbour. Despite this, he had lost twenty thousand lei in ten 
minutes. He was resigned to losing all his chips, but with his last five 
thousand he turned over a seven and a two. At the next ^up, 
Hadjimdlcos said: “I give.” The player on the right held a king and 
a queen: Yakimov held a six and a two. When his next hand proved 
to be^a nine ^d a ten,^the punters began to bet on the left and 
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Yakimov began to regain himself. He was even winning at baccarat: 
something he had never done before. He used his winnings to increase 
his bets. 

As Ya^imov’s pile of chips grew, Hadjimoscos’s manner became 
increasingly sharjj and^ cold. He dealt with great speed and he 
brushed Yakimov’s gaios towards him in a disapproving way. 
Hadjimoscos’s face, that ordinarily was as round as the face of a 
Japanese doll, lengthened and thinned until it might have been the 
face of the boyar portrayed above the supper buffet. Suddenly, he lifted 
the shd^ and slapped it down again. With no trace of his usual lisp, he 
announced the bank was broken^ 

“ril have to see the Princess,” he said and hurried away. He returned 
to say the Princess had refused to replenish the bank. He went to the 
Baron’s elbow and said: “Mow chtr Baroriy I appeal to you.” 

With an affable flash of teeth, the Baron replied: “Surely you know 
I never lend money.” ‘No wonder,’ thought Yakimov, the Baron was 
''complhement ‘outsider’.” 

Hadjimoscos began to appeal elsewhere, while Yakimov, his chips 
on the table, wished only that he could change them and go. Havmg 
little hope of this, he sat on. A withered little man, whose hands had 
trembled so, he couW scarcely pick up his cards, now moved stealthily 
round the table and murmured to Yakimov: **Cher Prince, surely you 
remember me? I am Ignotus Horvath. We met in the English Bar. 
I wonder .41 .” Horvath’s hand, dark and dry as an old twig, hovered 
near Yakimov’s chips. “A little loan. A mere ten thousaiid 'vould do ” 

Yakimov passed them over, then heard a murmur at Ms other side. 
Turning warily, he met the black, astute gaze of a woman, lean with 
age, who leant towards him, attempting a charm that did not come 
easily to her. “I have had such misfortune . . .” she was beginning, 
when Hadjimoscos caught Yakimov’s arm and gave him excuse to 
turn away. 

Hadjimoscos said: “I deeply regret, mon cher, I must appeal to you.” 

Yakimov was prepared for this. “I am willing to take the bank,” he 
said.^ 

“Impossible.” Hfdjimoscos looked shocked. “The Princess is always 
the banker.” 

Realising he would be as likely to lose them by playing as by lending 
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them, Yakimov handed ova his winnings. He said: “Think I'll take 
a breather," and no one hindered him. 

A waiter was carrying round glasses of wine. Yakimov asked for 
whisky but there was none. The drink was running out. This, he 
knew, was the time to go, but he was now sG weary he coultl scarcely 
face the descent to his room. He decided to’Jevive himself with one 
more drink. He took his glass to a sofa, settled down comfortably, and 
when the glass was empty, fell asleep. 

Some time in the middle of the night he was violently wakened. 
Half a dozen people, Hadjimoscos. among them, were pulling at him. 
When he was on his feet, they began to rip oS his clothes. Bewildered, 
frightened and still half>asleep, he saw— scarcely believing he saw— 
that all the guests were naked and shunting each other in a circle 
round the room. Handled in a frenzied fashion, he looked about for 
aid. Perhaps ‘Foxy* Leverett, a fellow Englishman, would rescue him 
—but Leverett was nowhere to be seen. 

* When they had exposed and laughed at his long, fragile body, his 
assailants rejoined the circle and pulled him into it. With the woman 
behind thumping his buttocks and the woman in front complaining of 
his lack of enterprise, he spent the rest of the night trudging dismally 
round, dressed' in nothing but his socks and on^-black shoe and one 
brown. 



In front of the University steps, where Harriet waited at noon next 
day, the gypsies were conducting their flower-market. The baskets 
were [f^ked as high as hay<ocks with the stiff, tall flowers of the 
season. Among all this splendour of canna lillie,s gladioli, chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias and tuberoses, the gypsies, perched like tropical 
birds, screeched at the passers-by *'Hey, hey, hey, domnulel Frumosa. 
Foarte frumosa. Two hundred lei ... for you, for you, only one- 
fifty I For you, only one hundred. For you, only fifty. . . .” As the 
passers-by went on, unheeding, the cry followed, long-drawn, despair- 
ing as a train-whistle in the night: "'Domnule . . . domnuler to hi 
plucked back with new vitality as a newcomer drew near. The bargain- 
ing, when it started, was shrill, fierce and dramatic. If a customer 
chose, as a last resort, to walk away, the gypsy would usually follow, 
looking, among the pigeon-shaped women of the pavement, long, lean 
and flashy, like a flamingo or a crane. 

The gypsy women all trailed about in old evening dresses picked 
up from second-hand stalls down by the river. They loved flounced and 
floating (;}iiffons. They loved colour. With their pinks id violets, 
purples and greens, their long, wild hair, and shameless laughter, they 
seemed to have formed themselves in defiant opposition to the ideals 
of the Rumanian middle class. 

While watching the traffic of the gypsies, Harriet saw Sophie arrive 
among them and start bargaining sharply at one of the smaller 
baskets. When the deal was completed, she mounted the University 
steps, pinning one bunch of parma violets into the belt ^f her dress 
and' another into her bosom. She started an animated waving, and 
Harilbt, standing aside and unseen, looked and saw that Guy had 
appeared in the dobrway. Sophie hufried to him, calling: **I say to 
myself I shall find you here, and I find yoti. Is it not like old times.^*’ 
Her grievance, whatever it was, and the wai— both were forgotten. 
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Guy, seeing Harriet, saici: “Here’s Harfiet.” It was a mere statement 
of fact but Sophie chose to take it as a warning. She gasped, put a 
finger to her lip, looked for Harriet and, finding where she was, took 
on an air of elaborate unconcern. As Harriet joined theip, Sophie 
gave Guy a consoling smile. He must not, said th^ smile, blame him- 
self for the mishap of his wife’s presence. 

She said: “You go for luncheon, yes?” 

“Wc were going to walk in the Ci|migiu,” said Guy. “We might 
eat there.” 

“Oh no,” ^Sophie cried. “The Ci§migiu is not nice in this heat. 
And the cafe" is too poor, too cheap.” 

Guy turned doubtfully to Harriet, looking to her to change their 
plans, but Harriet merely smiled. “I’m looking forward to seeing 
the park/’ she said. 

“Won’t you come with us?” Guy asked Sophie. When she com- 
plained that she could not, the sun was too much, she might get a 
headache, he took her hand consolingly and said: “Then let us meet 
for dinner tomorrow night. We’ll go to Capja’s,” 

As they crossed the road to the park gates, Harriet said to Guy: 
“Wc cannot afford to go to expensive restaurants every night.” 

“Wc do so well on the black market,” he uaid, “wc can afford 
Capfa’s once in a while.” 

Harriet wondered if he had any idea of what he could, or could not, 
afford on a salary of two hundred and fifty pounds a year 

A peasant had brought a handcart laden with melons intp the town 
and tipped them out at the park gates. He lay among them, sleeping, 
his arms crossed over his eyes. The melons were of all sizes, the 
smallest no bigger than a tennis ball. Harriet said: “I’ve never seen so 
many before.” 

‘That is Rumania,” said Guy. 

Repelled by their profusion, she had an odd fancy that, gathered 
there in a< flashing mass of yellow and gold, the melons were not 
really inert, but hiding a pullulating craftiness that might, if 


uncheej^ed, one day take over the world. 

The ^asant, hearing voices,^ roused himself ahd offered them the 


biggest melon for fifty lei, Guy was not willing to carry it about, so 
they went on, passing out of the aura of melon scent into the earthy 
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scent of tlft park. Guy led Harriet down ^ side-path that was over- 
hung by a block of flats ancl* pointing up at the first floor, that had a 
terrace before it, he said: “Inchcape lives there.| 

Enviously, Harriet saw on the terrace some wrought-iron chairs, 
a stone uyi, a trail of pink ivy geranium, and asked: '*Does he live 
alone?” 

“Yes, except for his seir^ant, Pauli.” 

“Will we be invited there?” 

“Some time. He does not entertain much.” 

“He’s an odd man,” she said. “That edgy vanity ! — ^what is behind 
it? What does he do with himself alone there? I feel therg’s something 
secret about him.” 

Guy said: “He leads his life, as we all do. What do you care what 
he docs?” 

“Naturally I’m interested.” 

“Whj’ be Interested in people’s private lives? What they are pleased 
to let us know should be enough for us.” 

“Well, I just am. You’re interested in ideas; I in people. If you were 
more interested in people, you might not like them so much.” 

Guy did not reply. Harriet supposed he was reflecting on the logic 
of her statement, but when he spoke she realised he had not given it 
a thought. He told h?r the Cijmigiu had once been the private garden 
of a Turkish water-inspector. 

Brilliantly illuminated on spring and summer nights, it had a 
dramatic bellity. The peasants who came to town in search of justice 
or work saw the park as a refuge. They slept here throu^; "he siesta. 
They would stand about for hours gazing at the tapis verty the foun- 
tain, the lake, the peacocks and the ancient trees. A '*umour often 
went round that the King intended to take it all from them. It was 
discussed with bitterness. 

“Will he take it?” Harriet asked, 

“I don’t think so. There’s nothing in it for him. It is just that people 
have come to expect the worst from him.” 

In the last heat of the year, the greenery looked coarse and autumnal 
bencAh a dust of light. The air was still. Noon weighed on everything. 
The great tapis vert, with its surround of leaf-hung poles and swags, 
its border of canna lilies and low bands ot box, looked as un^al as 
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some Stage backdrop fadcfl with age. A few groups of peStsants stood 
about as Guy had described, but most ot them had folded themselves 
into patches of shac^e and slept, faces hidden from the intolerable 
sun. 

Everything seemed to give off heat. Harriet half expectecj^the canna 
lilies, in great beds of sulphur, cadmium and red, to roar like a 
furnace. She stopped at the dahlias. Gu)^ adjusted his glasses and 
examined the flowers, which were massive, spiked, furry, lion- 
faced, burgundy-coloured, purple and white, cinderous, heavy as 
velvet. 

“Fine,** hf said at length. 

She laughed at him and said: ‘‘They're like the invention of some 
ghastly interior decorator.” 

“Really!” Accepting the visible world because he so seldom looked 
at it, Guy was at first startled, then delighted, by this criticism of 
nature. 

They followed a path that branched down to the lakeside. The 
Vater, glassy still, stretched out of sight beneath the heavy foliage of 
the lake-fed trees. The path ended beside a litde thicket of chestnuts 
beneath which a small, derelict summer-house made a centre for 
commerce. Here the peasant who had any sort of stock-in-trade might 
begin a lifelong struggle up into the tradesman^ class. One boy had 
covered a box with pink paper and laid out on it, like chessmen on a 
board, pieces jof Turkish delight. There were not more than twenty 
pieces. If he sold them, he might be able to buy twenty-tvAj. With each 
piece, the purchaser was given a glass of water. 

“One eats,” said Guy, “for the pleasure of drinking.” 

A man stood ^nearby with a weighing-machine. Another had a 
hooded camera where photographs could be obtained to stick on pass- 
ports, or on the permits needed to work, to own a cart, to keep a stall, 
to sojourn in one town or journey to another. 

At the appearance of the Pringles, some of the peasants lying on 
the ground^picked themselves up and adjusted trays from which they 
sold sesame cakes, pretzels, matches and other oddments, and peanuts 
for the pigeons. Harriet bought some peanuts, and the pigeons, Watch- 
ful, came nuttering down from^the trees to eat them. She was watched 
by some peasants standing near, whose eyes were shy and distrustful 
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of the life about them. Nejvly arrived in^the city, the men were still 
in tight frieze trousers, short jackets and pointed caps — a style of dress 
that dated back to Roman times. The woitj&n wore embroidered 
blouses and fan-pleated skirts of colours that were richer and more 
subde tIAUi those worn by the gypsies. As soon as they could afford it, 
they would thro^ off (li^^se tokens of their simplicity and rig them- 
selves out in city drab. 

Three girls, resplendent in sugar-pinks, plum-reds and the green 
of old botde glass, were posing for a photograph. They might have 
been dressed for a fair or a festival, but they drooped together as though 
sold into slavery. Seeing the Pringles watching them, tile girls looked 
uneasily away. 

As they passed among the peasants, Guy and Harriet smiled to 
reassure them, but their smiles grew strained as they breathed-in the 
peasant stench. Harriet thought; ‘The trouble with prejudice is, there’s 
usually a reason for it,’ but she now knew better than to say this 
to Guy. 

The path through the thicket led to the lake cafe, which was 
situated on a pier built out into the water. On this flimsy, shabby 
structure stood rough chairs and tables with paper tablecloths. 
The boards creakecj and flexed when anyone walked across them. 
Just below, visible between the boards, was the dark and dirty lake 
water. 

The Privies, seated in the sun, breathed air that was warm and 
heavy with the smell of water- weed. The trees on the distant banks 
were faded into the heat blur. An occasional rowiifg-loat ruffled 
the lake surface and sent the water clopping against the cafe piers. 
A waiter came running, producing from an inner pocket a greasy, 
food-splashed card. The menu was short. Few people ate here. This 
was a place where the city workers came in the cool of evening 
to drink wine or luica, Guy ordered omelettes. When the waiter 
went to the hut that served as a kitchen, he switched on^the wireless 
in honour of the foreigners. A loud-speaker over the door gave out 
walt^ music. 

The caf£ was, as Sophie had said, poor enough, but it had its 
pretensions. A notice said that persons wearing peasant dress would 
not be served. The peasants outside, whetlynr diey could read Hjr not, 
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made no attempt to cross 6n to the pier.cWith the humility of dogs, 
they knew it was no place for them. 

There were a few Sther customers, all men. Stout and hot-looking 
in their dark town suits, they sat near the kitchen where there was 
shade from the chestnut trees. 

Guy, exposed out in the strong sunlight, ^5ok oft his jacket, rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves and stretched his brown arms on the table so that 
they might get browner. He stretched his legs out lazily and gazed 
round him at the tranquil water, the tranquil sky, the non-belligerent 
world. For some time they sat silent listening to the music, (the lap 
from the roWing-boats and the ping of chestnuts dropping on to the 
kitchen’s iron roof. 

“Where is the war now?” Harriet asked. 

“As the crow flics, about three hundred miles away. When we go 
home at Christmas. . . 

“Do you really think we will?” She could not believe it. Christmas 
brought to her mind a scene, tiny and far away like a snowstorm in a 
globe. Somewhere within it was ‘home’ — anyway, England. Home 
for her was no more defined than that. The aunt who had brought her 
up was dead. 

“If we could save enough, we could go by air.” 

She said: “We shall certainly have to save if we’re ever to have a 
home of our own.” 

“I suppose so.” 

‘ “And we can’t save if we’re going to cat all the time in expensive 
restaurants.” 

Guy looked away at this unwelcome conclusion and asked if she 
knew the name of the piece they were playing on the wireless. 

“A waltz. Darling, we’ll. . . .” 

He caught her hand and pinned it down. “No, listen,” he insisted 
as though she were trying to deflect him from an enquiry of impor- 
tance. “Wl\gre have I heard it before?” 

“All over die place. I want to know about Sophie.” 

Guy said nothing, but looked resigned. 

Harrie|«miid: “Last night shcesaid she was depressed because of the 
war. Was it only because of the war?” 

“I slipposc so.” 
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“Nothing to do with yoiy getting marflcd?” 

“Oh, no. No. She’d given up that idea ages ago.” 

“She once had that idea, then?” 

“Well,” Guy spoke in an ofi^hand way, perhaps to hide discomfort. 
“Her mother was Jewish, and she worked on this anti-fascist maga- 
zine. . . .” 

“You mean, she wanted a British passport.” 

“It was understandable. I felt sorry for her. And, don’t forget, I 
didn’t know you then. Two or three of my friends married German 
anti-fascists to get them out of Germany and. . . .” 

“But they were homosexual. It was just an arrangcmcjft. The couples 
separated outside the registry office. You would have been landed 
with Sophie for life.” 

“She said we could get divorced straight away.” 

“And you believed her? You must be mad.” 

Guy gave a discomforted laugh: “As a matter of fact, I didn’t really 
believe her.” 

“But you let her try and persuade you. You might have given in 
if you hadn’t met me? Isn’t that it?” She watched him as though he 
had changed before her eyes into a different person. “If anyone had 
asked me before I rr^rried, I would have said I was marrying the rock 
of ages. Now I realise you are capable of absolute lunacy.” 

“Oh, come, darling,” Guy protested, “I didn’t want to marry Sophie, 
but one h|p to be polite. What would you have done under the 
circumstances?” 

“Said ^o’ straight away. One doesn’t complicate one’s .ic unneces- 
sarily. But she would never have tried it on with me. Knowing I was 
not susceptible, she disliked me on sight. With you, of course, she 
thinks she can get away with anything.” 

“Darling, don’t be harsh. She’s an intelligent girl. She can speak 
half a dozen languages. . . .” 

“Did you lend her any money?” 

“Well, yes. A few thousand.” 

“Qid she pay it back?” 

“Well — she didnit regard it as a I(»n.” 

Harriet enquired no further but said oulv: “I don’t want to see her 
every night.” 
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Guy stretched across ftie table and squeezed Harriet’s arm. 
“Darling,” he said, “she’s sad and lonely. You can afford to be kind 
to her.” 

Half-heartedly, Harriet said: “I suppose I can,” and let the matter 
drop. 

They had eaten their omelettes and were zvaitin| for coffee, when 
Harriet noticed two beggar children who had climbed up on the pier 
from the lake and were keeping out of the waiter’s sight. The older 
child came crawling under the tables until it reached the Pringles, 
then it stood up, ragged, wet, dirty, thin as a gnat, and, clutching the 
edge of the tible with its bird-small hand, began the chant of “Mi-e 
foatne\ 

Guy handed over his small coins. The child scuttled off and at once 
its place was taken by the younger child, who, hopping from one foot 
to the other, eyes on a level with the table-top, kept up, in a sing-song, 
what seemed to be a long, unintelligible story. Having no more 
change, Guy waved it away. It flinched from his movement as from 
a blow, but, recovering at once, went on with its rigmarole. Harriet 
offered it a piece of bread, then an olive, then a piece of cheese. These 
offerings were ignored, but the whine went on. 

After some minutes of this, Harriet, irritated,, hunted through her 
bag and found an English sixpence. The child snatched it and ran. 
They had returned to the quiet that came of being surrounded not by 
land but water, when the music stopped abrupdy. The^ silence was 
suddenly so dense that Harriet looked round, expecting something. 
At that moment a voice broke shrilly from the loud-speaker. 

The men near the kitchen sat up. One jumped to his feet. A chair 
fell. The voice spoke again. The waiter came from the kitchen. Behind 
him, in singlet and trousers, very dirty, came the cook. The man who 
had jumped up started shouting. The waiter shouted back. 

“Is it die invasion?” asked Harriet. 

Guy shoqjc his head. “It was something to do with C&linescu.” 

“Who is Cainescu?” 

“The Prime Minister.” 

“Why ai everyone so excited ?«What did the announcer say?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Taking advantage of d^e distraction, the elder beggar boy had come 
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Up undeiPthc very nose of the waiter anc^was now begging urgently, 
time being short. The waiter went to the rail and shouted down to a 
man who hired rowing-boats. The man shouted back. 

“He says,’* said Guy, “that Calinescu has been shot. They 
announced that he is either dead or dying. We must go to the English 
Bar. That’s wheic you jget all the news.’’ 

They left the park b^ a side gate where a statue of a disgraced 
politician stood with its head hidden in a linen bag. Hurrying through 
the back streets, they came into the main square as the newsboys were 
calling a special edition of the papers. People were thrusting each 
other aside to seize them, and wheif they had read a line^ere throwing 
the papers away. The square was already littered with sheets that 
stirred slightly in the hot breeze. 

Guy, pushing his paper under his arm, told Harriet; “He was 
assassinated in the Chicken Market.” 

As He a man standing nearby turned sharply and said in 

English; “They say the Iron Guard is wiped out. Now such a thing 
happens ! It can mean anything. You understand that? It can mean 
anything.” 

“What can it mean?” Harriet asked as Guy hurried her across the 
square. 

“That the Germans are up to something, I suppose. We’ll hear every- 
thing in the bar.” 

But the English Bar, with its dark panelling and palms in brass 
pots, was dismally empty. The hard shafts of sunlight falling in from 
high-set Windows made the place look like cardboard. Tib*- * must have 
been a crowd in recently because the air was heavy with cigarette 
smoke. 

Guy spoke to the barman, Albu, a despondent, sober fellow 
regarded in Bucharest as a perfect imitation of an English barman. 
Where was everyone? Guy asked. 

Albu said: “Gone to send news.” 

Guy, frowning with frustration, ^asked Harriet whaf she would 
drink. “We’ll wait,” he said. “They’re sure to come back. This is the 
cenfte of information.” 
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In an upper room of the hotel, Yakimov was roused to reluctant con- 
sciousness by the squawks of the newsboys in the square. 

The day before, when he handed his British passport to the clerk, he 
had been ask^ if he wished to be awakened in the ‘English manner’ 
with a cup of tea. He had replied that he did not wish to be wakened 
at all but would like a half-bottle of Veuve Clicquot placed beside his 
bed each morning. Now, getting his eyes open, he saw the bucket and 
was thankful for it. 

An hour or so later, having bathed, dressed and been served with 
a litde cold chicken in his room, he made his way down to the bar. 
fhe bar was now crowded. Yakimov ordered a whisky, swallowed it 
and ordered another. When the drinks had steadied him a little, he 
turned slowly and looked at the group behind him. 

The journalists were standing around Mortimer Tufton, who sat on 
the edge of a stool, his old, brown-spotted hands clenched on the 
handle of his stick. 

Galpin, noticing Yakimov, asked: “Any news.?’’ 

“Well, dear boy, it was quite a party.” 

“I’ll say it was,” said Galpin. “One hell of a party. Ami the old 
formula, of course: someone inside creates a disturbance and the 
bastards march ur to keep order.” 

Yakimov stared at Galpin some moments before comment came to 
him, then he said: “Quite, dear boy, quite.” 

“I give them twenty-four hours.” Galpin, sprawled with his back 
against the bar, was a string of a man in a suit that seemed too small 
for him. had a peevish, nasJ voice and, as he talked, he rubbed 
at his peevish yellow, whisky-drinker’s face. Over his caved-m belly, 
his waistcoat was wrinkled, dirty and ash-spattered^ There was akack 
edging of grease round his culfs; his collar was corrugated round his 
neck, jie sucked the wet stub of a cigarette. When he talked the stub 
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Stuck to %is full, loose lower lip and qui^red there. His eyes, that he 
now kept fixed on Yakimov, were chocolate-coloured, the whites as 
yellow as limes. He repeated: “Twenty-four hours. You wait and 
see,” his tone aggressive. 

Yakir|pv did not contradict him. 

He was bewildered, not only by Galpin’s remarks, but by the atmo- 
sphere in the bar. It was*an atmosphere of acute discontent. 

In a high, indignant voice, Galpin suddenly said to Yakimov: “You 
heard about Miller of the Echoy I suppose?” 

Yakimov shook his head. 

“As soon as it happened, he got into his car and d§3vc straight to 
Giurgiu. He may have got across, and he may not, but he’s not stuck 
here like a rat in a trap.” 

Galpin was clearly speaking not for Yakimov’s enlightenment but 
from a heart full of bitterness. Letting his eyes stray about, Yakimov 
noticed tli^ ;Oung couple called Pringle whom he had met the night 
before. There was something reassuring about Guy Pringle’s size ^d 
the mildness of his bespectacled face. Yakimov edged nearer to him 
and heard him say: “I still don’t sec how the Germans will get here. 
The Russians have moved into Eastern Poland. They’ve reached the 
Hungarian frontier.” 

“My good chappie” — Galpin turned, expressing his bitterness in 
contempt — “the Nazis will go through the Russkies like a hot knife 
through butter.” 

Guy puf an arm round his wife’s shoulder and loi>kcd into her 
strainedf peaky face. “Don’t worry,” he said to her, “I "hink we’re 
safe.” 

A small man, grey-haired, grey-faced, grey-clad, more shadow than 
substance, entered the bar and, skirting apologetically round the 
journalists, handed Galpin a telegram and whispered to him. When 
the man had gone, Galpin said: “My stringman reports: German 
Embassy claims to have proof the murder was organised by the British 
Minister in order to undermine Romania’s neutrality.®That gets a 
laugh.” He opened and read the telegram and said* “So does this: 
*Ecno reports assassination stop why unnews stop asleep query.* So 
Miller made it! Nice scoop for Milter! \nd a raspberry for die rest 
of us.” 
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Tufton said: ‘‘There’s safe^y in numbers. We couldn’t all hi flofi:jtin^ 
the dog.” 

Under cover of thisUalk, Yakimov whispered to Guy: “Dear boy, 
what has happened? Who’s been assassinated?” 

It so happened this whisper came out during a moment (ft silence 
and Galpin caught it. He turned on Yakimov) demanding in 
scandalised tones: “You mean to say, you didn’t know what I was 
talking about?” 

Yakimov shook his head. 

“You hadn’t heard of the assassination? You didn’t know the 
frontier’s closqid, the international line is dead, they won’t let us send 
cables, and no one’s allowed to leave Bucharest? You don’t know, 
my good chappie, that you’re in mortal danger?” 

“You don’t say!” said Yakimov. Stealthily he glanced around for 
sympathy but was offered none. Trying to show interest, he asked: 
“Who assassinated who?” 

^The journalists made no attempt to reply. It was Guy who told him 
that the Prime Minister had been assassinated in the Chicken Market. 
“Some young men drove in front of his car, forcing him to stop. 
When he got out to sec what was wrong, they shot him down. He was 
killed instantly. Then the assassins rushed to the broadcasting studios, 
held up the staff and announced he was dead, or dying. They didn’t 
know which.” 

“Filled hinif full of lead,” Galpin broke in. “He clung to the car 
door — ^little pink hands, striped trousers, little new pa\ent-leather 
shoes. Then he slid down. Patches of dust on the side of his shoes. . . .” 

“You saw it?” Yakimov opened his eyes in admiration, but Galpin 
remained disapproving. 

“It was seen,” he said, and added: “What the heck were you up to^ 
Were you drunk?” 

“Did have rather a heavy night,” Yakimov admitted. “Your poor 
old Yaki’s just levered head from pillow.” 

Tufton slufted impatiently onl^his stool. “Fortune favours fools,” 
he said. “We were forced to tarry while he slumbered.” 

The hotel clerk entered the bar and announced that cables could 
now be srat from the Central Post Office. As the journalists jostled 
their ^ay out, Yakimov imagined his ordeal was over. He was about 
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to order himself another d(^nk, when GsSpin gripped his arm. 

“ril give you a lift,” said Galpin. 

“Oh, dear boy, I don’t tfeink I’d better go out today. Don’t feel 
at all well.” 

“Are )iou doing McCann’s job or aren’t you? Come on.” 

Looking into Galpinls crabbed, uncharitable face, Yakimov dared 
not refuse to go. 

At the post office he wrote on his form: “Very sorry to tell you the 
Prime Minister was . . .” then hesitated so long over the spelling of 
the word ‘assassinated’ that the office emptied and he was alone with 
Galpin. Galpin, his face solemn, said: “You’ve got the ^ry, of course? 
Who’s at the bottom of this? And so on?” 

Yakimov shook his head: “Haven’t a clue, dear boy.” 

“You mean to say you never heard about Calinescu and Madame?” 

Yakimov shook his head. 

“You never heard that the King said to Udureanu: ‘I’ll get that 
bastard Calinescu if it’s the last thing I ever do’?” Galpin tut-tutied 
at Yakimov’s ignorance. “Come on,” he said more kindly, “I’ll give 
you a hand.” 

Taking out his fountain-pen, Galpin concocted a lengthy piece 
which he signed: ‘^cCann’. 

“This’ll cost you about three thousand,” he said. 

Yakimov gasped, dismayed. “But I haven’t a leu,” he said. 

“Well, ^is once,” said Galpin, “I’ll lend you the cash, but you 
must have money for cables. The international line nrv be closed 
down for weeks. Trot along now and see McCann.” 


Next morning, as he went to the breakfast-room, Yakimov saw 
Galpin and a Canadian called Screwby coming purposefully from the 
bar. Suspecting they were on the track of news, he tried to avoid them, 
but too late. Galpin had already seen him. 

“There’s a spectacle in the Chickeli Market,” said Galpin as thouglT 
Yaliimov would be delighted to hear it. “Wc’ll take )ou in the old 
Ford.” 

Yakimov shied away: “Join you later, '«r boy. Trifle peckish. Must 
get a spot of brekker.” 
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“For Christ’s sake, YaElmov,” said palpin unpleasantly, “I’m 
McCann's friend. I’ll see him served right. You do your job." And, 
taking Yakimov’s arm* he led him out to the car. 

They drove through the Calea Victorici towards the river 
Dambovita. Yakimov had been put into the uncomfortable K^tck seat. 
Galpin, apparently satisfied by his submission,, talked^ over his shoulder: 
“You’ve heard, of course, they got the chappies who did it?*’ 

“Have they, dear boy?** 

"'Yah. Iron Guardists, just as I said. A German plot, all right: an 
excuse to march in and keep order, but they reckoned without the 
old Russkies. Vhe old Russkies got in the way. The Germans couldn’t 
march through them. But these Guardist chappies didn’t realise. 
They thought, when the Germans got here, they’d be the heroes of 
the new order. No one’d dare touch them. They didn’t even go into 
hiding. They were picked up before the victim was cold, and executed 
during the night.’* 

r“But what about the King, dear boy?’* 

“What about him?” 

“You said he said he’d get C^incscu.” 

“Oh, that I It’s a complicated story. You know what these Balkan 
countries are like.” Galpin broke off to nod out, of the car window. 
“Tension’s relaxed,” he said. 

Screwby gave the passers-by a knowing look and agreed that tension 
was relaxed. 

“Not that most of them wouldn’t rather have the Germans here than 
the Russians up on the frontier.” Galpin nodded again. “Look at that 
fat bastard. Got pro-German written all over him.” 

Yakimov lookccl, half expecting to see a duplicate of Gocring, but he 
saw only the mid-morning Rumanian crowd out for its refection of 
chocolate and cream cakes. He sighed and murmured: “Don’t feel so 
well. Hollow with hunger,” but he was ignored. 

They crossed the tram-lines and entered the road that sloped down 
to the river. Galpin parked the cV on the quayside and Yakimov saw 
the enormous, winding queue, compacted like gut, that filled the 
market 9(|ea. It gave him hope Even Galpin nvist think twice of 
joining it. 

“Dear boy,” he said, “we might wait all day.” 
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Galpin sharply asked: “You’ve got yoill: card, haven’t you? Then 
follow me.” He strode authoritatively into the multitude, holding up 
his card to proclaim his privileged position. No one questioned him. 
The peasants and workpeople gave way at the sight of him and 
Sere why %nd Yakimov followed in his wake 

A square had Btien cordoned off in the centre of the market-place. 
It was guarded by a dozen or so police lolling about in their dirty 
sky-blue uniforms. They stood upright at the sight of Galpin. One of 
them examined his card, pretended to understand it, then began, 
import^tly, to clear a viewpoint. The assassins were revealed. 

Yakimov, who disliked not only violence but the effeAs of violence, 
hung back till ordered forward by Galpin. With distaste, fearing a 
loss of appetite, he looked at the bodies. 

“Just been tumbled out of a lorry,” said Screwby. “How many are 
there? I can see four . . . five. Six, I’d guess.” 

They looked like a heap of ragged clothes The sightseers, kicking 
at them under the rail, had brought to view a head and a hand. On the 
head there was a bald spot, like a tonsure. One side of the face was 
pressed into the ground. The visible eye and nostril were clotted with 
blood; blood caked the lips together. The hand, growing dark and dry 
in the hot sun, was^-stretched out stiffly as though in search of aid. 
Blood, running down from beneath the sleeve, had stained the cobbles. 

Galpin said: “That one wasn’t dead when they pitched him out.” 

“How do^ou know, dear boy?” Yakimov asked, but received no 

reply- . 

Galpin put his foot under the rail and, stirring the i: :ap about, 
uncovered another face. This one had a deep cut across the left cheek. 
The mouth was open, black with a vomit of blood. 

Galpin and Screwby began scribbling in notebooks. Yakimov had 
no notebook, but it did not matter. His mind was blank. 

Back in the car, he said to Galpin: “Dear boy. I’m faint. Wonder 
if you’ve a hip-flask on you?” 

For answer Galpin started up the cl r and drove at speed to the Post* 
Oflicf . There they were given forms, but when Galpin presented his 
story he discovered ihat once again th^' stop was down. Nothing could 
be sent out. This was a relief for Yakimov# who had created five words 
(‘They caught the assassins and. . . His^eyes glazed with 'effort. 
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he moaned: “Not used fo this sort of thing. Simply must wet 
m’whisde.” 

“We’re due at the press luncheon,” said Galpin. “You’ll get all you 
want there.” 

“But I’m not invited,” said Yakimov, near tears. 

“You’ve got your card, haven’t you?” Galpin, his patience exhausted, 
said. “Then, for heaven’s sake, come along.” 


With the quivering expectancy of an old horse headed for tho*stablcs, 
Yakimov followed the others into the desolate building which had 
been recently refurbished as a Ministry. They passed through a tunnel- 
ling of china-tiled passages to a room too high for its width, where, 
sure enough, food was lavishly displayed on a buffet table. The buffet 
was roped off. Before it stood several rows of hard chairs. It was to 
these the journalists were conducted. 

r Most of those present, being in Bucharest temporarily, to cover the 
assassination, had seated themselves unobtrusively at the back. Only 
Mortimer Tufton and Inchcape, now British Information Officer, were 
in front. Tufton had placed his stick across the three chairs that 
separated them. He lifted it and motioned flalpin to sit beside 
him. 

Inchcape sat askew, his legs crossed at the knee, an arm over his 
chair-back and his cheek pressed back by his hnger-tipf. He looked 
sourly at Yakimov, who took the chair beside him, and said: “Some- 
thing fishy about aQ this.” 

Yakimov, seeing nothing wrong but fearing to betray again his 
inexperience in the cunning world of journalism, murmured: “Quite, 
dear boy, quite I ” His tone lacked conviction and caused Inchcape to 
wave an irritable hand at the buffet. 

“Roped off!” he said. “Why? Never saw such a thing before at a 
public fui\f tion. These people aj^e nothing if not hospitable. And what 
are all these damned insolent flJkikeys doing here? Are they on guard? 
Or what?” In an access of indignation, he jerked round his he^i and 
stared al|the back rows. 

There were, Yakimov now observed, a remarkable number of 
wait^s; and diese were; smirking together as though involved in a 
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hoax. Yet^thc food looked real enough. Aside table was crowded with 
bottles of wines and spints. Thinking he might get himself an 
ap^itif, he motioned the nearest waiter and m&de a sign that seldom' 
failed. It failed this time. The man, his lips twitching, lifted his face 
and app^ed entranced by the fretted wooden ceiling. 

Yakimov shuffkd unhappily in his seat. Pthers shuffled and talked 
behind him. There werfe no new arrivals; time was passing; there was 
no sign of the Minister of Information. Inchcape*s suspicion was 
extending itself through the room. 

Suddenly Galpin said: “What’s going on? Not a Boche or a Wop 
at the party. Nobody here but the friends of plucky Igtle Rumania. 
And why arc we being kept waiting like this?” 

Tufton rapped with his stick on the floor. As the waiters looked up, 
he commanded: “Whisky.” 

One of the waiters, giving his fellows a sly, sidelong glance, replied 
in RunianiaJi. 

“What the devil did he say?” asked Tufton. 

Inchcape translated: “We must await the arrival of His Excellency 
Domnul lonescu.” 

,Tufton looked at his watch: “If His Excellency doesn’t come within 
the next five minutes. I’m off.” 

The servants, expecting uproar, watched this exchange with interest 
and looked disappointed when nothing more resulted. The five minutes 
passed. lonescu did not arrive, but Tufton remained in his scat. 
After a loSg pause, he said: “I suspect this is leading up to a 
reprimand. ” 

“They’d never dare,” said Galpin. 

Yakimov’s spine drooped. His hands hung, long, delicate and 
dejected, between his knees. He sighed repeatedly, like a dog kept too 
long on trust, and at one point told the world: “Haven’t had a bite 
today.” Placing his elbows on his knees, he buried his face in his hands 
and his thoughts wandered. There had been a time when he could 
dress up into an anecdote every incident of his life. Ev^ situation 
became a comic situation. He had, he supposed, a gift for it. In those 
days ne had entertained for the sake pf entertaining. It delighted him 
to be the centre of attention. When times changed, he had entertained 
for any reward he could get. He told himself: Toor old Yakijias to 
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sing for his supper.’ Now hr had lost interest in anecdotes. Tie felt no 
great inclination to entertain anyone. This working for food and drink 
was exhausting him. lie only wanted sustenance and peace. 

An electric bell rang in the room. The servants hurried to open the 
double doors. Yakimov roused himself hopefully. The journalists fell 
silent. 

There was a further interval, then lonescu entered, almost at a run. 
He stared, wide-eyed, at his guests and flapped his hands in humorous 
consternation that he should have kept them waiting so long. 
** Comment faire mes excuses? D*Stre tellement en retard est inexcus- 
able” he said^^ut he was grinning, and when he came to a stop in the 
middle of the room he appeared to be expecting applause. Being met 
with nothing but silence, he raised his brows; his eyes, black and small 
as currants, darted from face to face; his moustache twitched; he bit 
his lower lip as though he could scarcely keep from laughing outright. 

He exuded a comic bewilderment that seemed to ask what could be 
t^ matter with them all. Hadn’t he apologised? Suddenly sobering, 
he started to address the gathering in English: 

“Gentlemen — and, ah yes, ladies! How charming!’’ He bowed at 
the two women present, one of whom was American, the other French. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I should say, then, should I not?’’ He started 
to smile again, but, receiving no response, he shook his head to show 
bewilderment, and went on: “Yesterday afternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men, you wore privileged to send to your papers — cables. Was that 
not so?’’ He looked round in enquiry, moving his head \?'ith bird-like 
pertness. When no one replied, he answered himself: “Ycs,*it was so. 
And what cables ! I may here and now tell you that in place of the 
fantasies handecFin at the Central Post Office, the following announce- 
ment was sent to all papers. . . .’’ He brought out a pair of heavily 
rimmed glasses and, placing them half-way down his nose, slowly 
searched his pockets. “Ah!’’ he said. He sobered again, produced a 
paper and, after gazing at it for^some moments, read out unctuously: 
“ ‘Today ifumania with broken rieart announces the tragic loss of her 
much loved son and Premier A. Calinescu, assassinated by six students 
who fail^ to pass their baccalaureate. While attempting to forgive 
this maa act of disappointed youth, the nation is prostrate with 
grief.’;’ 
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He stepped forward, bowed and hand^ the paper to Inchcape. 

“I take it,” said Galpin, '‘we’ll get our money back?” 

lonescu gave his head a sharp shake: “No moaey back.” He wagged 
a finger before his nose. “This is, as the English say, a little lesson. 
You ha^ all been very naughty, you know.” He moved back to the 
rope and, catching it with either hand, swung on it. 

“Like a bloody parrot on a perch,” whispered Galpin. 

lonescu’s smile widened. “You must remember,” he said, “you are 
guests of a neutral kingdom. Here we are peaceful. We wish no 
quarrel with our neighbours. While living here, you must behave like 
good children. Isn’t it so?” 

Turning in his chair, Tufton asked his neighbours: “How long’s this 
nonsense going on?” 

A voice from the back asked. “What fantasies? What’s biting 
him?” 

“Ah, dear friends,” said lonescu, “am I perhaps mistaken? Did no 
one here invent the story that the assassins were Guardists in Gernjain 
pay? That the Germans had planned an invasion? That a certain 
foreign diplomat was under house arrest, having been found in posses^ 
s^on of a cheque with which to reward the assassins?” 

“Is von Steibel under house arrest, or isn’t he?” asked Tufton. 

Smiling, Ioncscu*said: “He is in bed with influenza.” 

“He’s been ordered to leave the country, hasn’t he?” 

“Tomorrow he returns to Germany for a cure.” 

Question? now followed one another rapidly. In the confusion, 
lonescu ^raightened himself, raised his hands in alarm ^ waved for 
quiet: “A little moment, ladies and gentlemen. There is a more serious 
matter of which I am compelled to speak.” His face grew grave and 
his voice became portentous. “This,” he said, “is scarcely to be 
believed. Had I not seen with my own eyes the cable, I would have 
said such an invention was not possible.” 

Having made this statement, he paused so long that Galpin said: 
“All right. Let’s have it.” 

lonescu said: “A reputable 'Jourilalist, representative of a famous 
paper, invented a story so scandalous I hesitate to speak of it. In short, 
he accused our great and glorious King, father of culture, father of his 
people, of being behind this fiendish murder. This journalist, wg learn, 
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is a sick man. He was wcyandcd while driving out of Poland. He 
suffers, no doubt, a fever and we tell ourselves this story comes of 
delirium. No other explanation is possible. Nevertheless, as soon as 
he is capable, he will be ordered to leave.*' 

Several present looked at Yakimov but Yakimov showed neither by 
expression or movement that he connected this repri>of with anything 
he had permitted to be sent in McCann's name. Having administered 
this reproof, lonescu relaxed and smiled again. 

"Nearly three o’clock," said Tufton. 

“One more little moment," said lonescu. "We will now answer 
questions." 

The American woman asked: "M. le Ministry, you have said 
the assassins were students. Isn’t it possible they were Guardists, 
too?" 

lonescu smiled on her in pity: madamcy was it not 

announced by His Glorious Majesty himself that not a single Guardist 
remains alive in this country?" 

The French woman journalist now said: "It is widely rumoured that 
the assassins were in the pay of Germany." 

Said lonescu: "It is being widely rumoured that the assassins were 
in the pay of the Allied Powers. You must not believe cafe gossip, 
madamcJ*' 

"I never go to cafes,” said the Frenchwoman. 

lonescu bowed to her: "Then you must permit me to take you to 
one.” 

Tufton broke in on this exchange to ask with ponderous t^lowness: 
“And may we enquire who executed the assassins — no doubt without 
trial?” 

lonescu grew grave again. He recited quickly: "The military, mad 
with grief and indignation at the murder of a beloved Prime Minister, 
seized the young men and, unknown to the civil authorities, shot them 
out of hand." 

"Is that Official?" 

"Certainly." 

Someone asked: "Arc you aw^rc the bodies arc being displayed at 
this moment down in the market-place? Do you approve of that sort 
of thiqg?" 
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lonescu shrugged: “Th^ military herS is powerful. We dare not 
interfere.” 

”I saw the bodies,” said Galpin. “They looked to me pretty old 
for students.” 

“In this country we have students of all ages. Some remain at the 
university all th^r lives.” 

Galpin grunted and looked at Tufton. Tufton said: “We*re wasting 
our time.” 

Galpin rose, and the rest, needing no further encouragement, began 
to leai^e their seats. Roused by the squeak of chairs^ Yakimov started 
up in wild hope. He blundered forward into lonescu. 

“Permit me,” said the Minister, unable to hold back the surge, and, 
unhooking the cord where it joined in the middle, he admitted his 
guests to the buffet. 

With a restraint that was painful to him, Yakimov awaited his 
associates. Tufton was slow in getting to his feet. “A slap for 
Rumania’s kind friends,” he said to Galpin. “A playful slap, hm a 
significant one. Something has reminded them that Hitler is uncom- 
fortably close.” 

Galpin said: “The bastards accepted our guarantee after the 
Germans occupied ^Slovakia.” 

Tufton was up now. As he began to limp towards the buffet, he 
said: “So did the Poles.” 


That evening the autumn set in. The Pringles, leaVli^; their hotel 
restaurant, where the air was hot and heavy with smoke, came out into 
an unexpected freshness. Rain had fallen. In the distance, wedy 
agleam, were the cupolas of the Opera House, where the murdered 
Prime Minister lay in state. 

Guy was in an exuberant mood. He had been exuberant all evening. 
It was now accepted — in most casA unwillingly accepted — ^that only 
the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland had kept the Germans out^t^ 
Rufaania. It was also believed that the Russian move had been the 
result of forekno\¥ledge of the Gemran plot. All this seemed to Guy a 
triumph for his political ideals. He said to Harriet: “Even the Legation 
must realise now that the Russians kno^^ what they’re doing.” To 
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hearten Harriet he drew ih his noteboo]c a map that proved that 
the Germans could re(ich Rumanian soil only by violating Hungarian 
neutrality. 

“And they won’t do that,” he said. “Not yet awhile.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they’ve got enough on their plate already.” 

Harriet smiled, this new sense of security toming to her like a gift. 
As they reached the street, they took hands, electrified by the changed 
air, and ran towards the Opera House, from which light fell through 
open doors. A queue had been moving in all day. Now there v^as no 
queue. They tf>ok the opportunity to enter. 

Inside the vestibule, where grey stone figures flew and gestured, 
there was a smell of wet rubber from the soldiers* capes. The floor 
shone with foot-prints. Within the auditorium, that had been cleared 
of seats, the bier, lit by candles, hung with purple and silver, stood 
islanded in spacious gloom. At its head and foot stood priests, black- 
b^ded, black-robed, veils falling from their high head-gear. They 
were muttering prayers. 

When he came within sound of them, Guy whispered “Mumbo- 
jumbo”, and would have turned on his heel had not Harriet held to 
his arm and led him to the coffin. There was nothipg to be seen but the 
Premier’s nose, grey-white, with a sheen like putty. 

The Pringles paused for a moment, then went to look at the wreaths. 
These, of immense size, were propped in a wide circle roqjid the bier. 
The two largest, gigantic, towering like idols in the gloom, stood side 
by side Behind the coffin’s head. They were shield-shaped, formed of 
red carnations, one swathed with red, white and blue ribbon; the 
other with Uack and red. The black and red ribbon carried a swastika. 

Galpin was gazing at these rival expressions of grief, a grin on his 
face. At the sight of him, Guy hurried forward to ask: “What price 
the old Russkies now?” 

Galpin’s jjiouth bunched itself fin self-congratulation. He stared up 
1ft the Veiling, that was as obscurl* as the roof of a cave, and said: “It 
all happofued more or less as I said. Thanks to the Russkies, we’r%not 
in Gestapo hands at this momenib” 

“You think we’re safe, then?” said Harriet 

“Safi?’’ Galpin’s mouth collapsed again. He eyed Harriet in bleak 
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ridicule. “Safe? — with the JRussian army* massing on the frontier? 
Believe me, they’ll be here before the winter se\» in.” 

Guy said: “We needn’t worry. We’re not at war with Russia.” 

“I hope they’ll give you time to tell them that.” 

Out in jhe street again, Harriet attempted philosophy: “Wherever 
one is,” she said, ^e only thing certain is that nothing is certain.” 

Guy looked surprised. ^‘There are several things of which I am 
completely certain,” he said. 

“What, for instance?” 

“W^l.” He considered the question a moment, then said: “Among 
other things: that freedom is the knowledge of necessit]|i; and there is 
no wealth but life. When you understand that, you understand every- 
thing.” 

“Even the universe? Even eternity?” 

“Tbey'i- unimportant.” 

“I think they’re important.” Rather resentfully, Harriet took her 
hand from his. “Imagine the possibilities of eternity. This life^is 
limited, whatever you do with it. It can only end in death.” 

“All these religious concepts,” said Guy, “arc only a means of 
keeping the poor poor; and the rich rich. Pic in the sky. Accept the 
condition it has pleased God to put you in. I am not interested in 
eternity. Our responsibilities are here and now.” 

They walked a little apart, divided by these statements of their 
differences. Before them there shone on a street corner the glass prow 
of the cafe they had set out to visit. This was the Doi T'' idafiri, said 
now to be the meeting place of those turned out of the demolished 
Napoleon. Guy imagined he would find there all sorts of old friends. 
Harriet feared that he would. Imagining him disappearing into their 
embrace, she felt eternity to be doubtful and the universe black in its 
inhuman chill. She slid her hand back into his. ^ 

She said: “We’re together. We’re alive— anyway, for the moment.” 

Squeezing her hand, he asked: “Wnen shall we be more than that?” 

He pushed through the doorway ^nto brilliance and sfieT?!t xhT 
question unanswered. 
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Inchcape had RENtED AN EMPTY SHOP, which hc w 4 s fitting out as the 
British Information Bureau. The shop stobd in the Calea Victoriei, 
immediately opposite the German Information Bureau. This, that hc 
described as ‘the rival establishment’, displayed pictures of the 
Siegfried Line and troops on the march. Inchcape said that 50 far he 
had been sen^ only a bundle of posters proclaiming ‘Britain Beautiful’ 
and advising tourists to ‘Sec Britain First’. He told the Pringles they 
might view Calinescu’s funeral from one of the upper windows of 
this office, and invited them to come beforehand to his fiat for a drink. 

Inchcape, when the Pringles arrived, made a grimace of disappoint- 
ment, Hc had hoped they could take their drinks out to the terrace. 
‘•But today,’ hc said, “even the sky mourns.” 

Hc had switched-on two yellow-shaded reading lamps in his sitting- 
room: now he went round switching-on three more. While the Pringles 
watched him, he studied the effect of this imitation sunlight on the 
white walls, the delicate gold and white furniture, the white piano- 
forte, and the books on their white shelves, then he smiled to himself. 
Hc insisted, he said, that Harriet come out for just a moment and view 
the park. She went out with him to the terrace and ^om there he 
turned and smiled back at the radiant room. 

In the wintry, out-of-doors light, the concrete face o^ the fiats, 
designed to fefiect the sun, looked blotched and gimcrack. The 
geraniums were shedding their fiowers, but Harriet, feeling that 
admiration was important to her host, admired everything. He 
touched one of his collection of large leafed, fleshy plants and said: 
‘‘Soon they must all come indoor^ And that, in a way, is a good thing.” 
When sh^ looked at him in erfejuiry, hc explained: ‘‘The snow will 
%omc^s^n and here we shall be| tucked away safe and sound.” 

She still did not understand. 

He gave an exasperated littU laugh: “Surely, my dear child, you 
know that no one invades in the winter! The time to invade is the 
autumn— after the harve^ and before the snow blocks the passes.” 
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“Why not this autumA?” 

“Invasions take time to prepare, and there are no preparations. The 
patrol ’planes report all quiet on all fronts.*’ ^ 

“That is something to be thankful for.’’ 

Rather to her surprise, he touched her arm. “Didn’t I tell you there 
was no ca&se for .ilarm? I do not for a moment believe that anyone 
wants to invade this country. If they do, it won’t be for six or seven 
months. A lot can happen in that time.” 

He smiled, very amiably. He was, she felt, being more than neces- 
sarily pleasant to her, not because he liked women, but because he 
did not. She suspected, also, that he was relieved to iiqjd they could 
get on so well. She was relieved herself: but she imagined it would 
always be a relationship that called for careful handling. 

While Inchcape leant over the rail and pointed down through the 
trees to his glimpse of the lake, Harriet heard someone talking quickly 
and excitedly in the room behind them. 

“Who is with Guy?” Harriet asked. 

“It’s Pauli, my Hungarian. All the best servants here are Hunganan. 
The Saxons are also good, but dour. Mean people, the Saxons; not 
much liked; no fun.” 

Pauli came out to them, putting his hands over his face then drop- 
ping them to expres? his delight at the story he had to tell. He was 
young and very good-looking. He bowed to Harriet, then shot out a 
hand at her, almost touching her as he begged her to listen. Speaking 
rapidly in I^manian, he told all over again the story he had been 
telling GiJy. 

Watching him, inchcape’s smile softened indulgendy. When the 
story was finished, he gave Pauli’s shoulder a small push, dismissive 
and affectionate. As he made off, Pauli turned several times to com- 
ment excitedly on his own story. 

Pretending impatience, Inchcape called after him: “Where are the 
drinks?” 

“Ah, ah, I go now and get,” cried Pauli, shaking repenfSBPfc^ncW 
in the air. 

“Tnat,” said Inchcape, “is the latyt story going round about the 
King. A drunk in a cafe was reviling the King— calling him lecher, 
swindler, tyrant; all the usual things— when a member of the^ret 
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police, overhearing him, 9aid: *How dare ybu speak in this manne^ 
of our great and gloKous Majesty, your*King and mine?’ ‘But, but,* 
stammered the druinc, ‘I was not speaking of our King. Far from it. 
I was speaking of another King* In fact— the King of Sweden.’ ‘Liar,’ 
roared the policeman, ‘everyone knows the King of Sweden is a good 
man.’ ” 

They returned to the room where Pauli was putting out bottles and 
glasses. Realising his story was being retold, he stood grinning appre- 
ciatively until called away by a ring at the front door. 

Clarence had arrived. He entered rather stiffly, greeting Guy and 
Inchcape, bijt keeping his glance' averted from Harriet. 

“Ah I’’ said Inchcape, now both his men were present, “I have some- 
thing to tell you: I shan’t be able to view the funeral with you.’’ He 
rubbed his brow into his hand and laughed at the absurdity of it all. 
“The fact is, your humble servant has been invited to attend the 
funeral. I shall be in one of the processional cars.’’ 

^Guy, too startled to restrain himself, said: “Good heavens, why?’’ 

“Why?’’ Inchcape was suddenly serious. “Because I am now in an 
official position.’’ 

“So you are!’’ said Guy. 

Clarence, staring down at the carpet, grunted once or twice. This 
noise seemed to sting Inchcape, who said, ofl-liandedly: “It’s a bore, 
but quite^an honour for the organisation. The only other members of 
the English colony invited are the Minister and Woolley.’’ 

Clarence grunted again, then said with sudden force: “Talking of 
honours, I hope you won’t object to my accepting a little jolS that’s just 
been offcredxne by the Legation?’* 

“Oh! What would that be?’’ 

“The administration of Polish Relief. A large sum has been allocated 
by the Relief Conunittee at home and I’ve been recommended as a 
possible organiser. No salary. Just expenses and use of car. What 
about it?’’ 

- ‘•‘Wlfiy'^ou?’’ 

“I did relief work in Spain.^ I was with the Council in Wjgu’saw. 
I spelk Polish.’’ 

“Humph I ’’ Inchcape locked his fingers tightly together, examined 
then^ then» snapped them apart. “Let’s have a drink,’’ he said. 
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“So you Hon’t object?*’ Clarence persistod. 

“I do object,** Inchcapc si^ung round on hiniUf‘No one can do two 
jobs properly. You*vc been seconded by the British Council to our 
organisation. Now you*rc recommended for this work.** 

“It*s war work. Someone must do it. 1*11 see the two jobs don*t 
clash.’* 

“They’d better not. Well, help yourselves. I must go.** He went 
from the room, and a little later they heard him slam the front door as 
he left the flat. 

At the sound, Clarence jerked his head up and accidentally caught 
Harrietts eye. He coloured slightly* but seemed relievec^ that he had 
acknowledged her presence at last. His manner eased. As he poured 
out the drinks, he laughed and said: “When we were merely outcast 
purveyors of British culture, Inchcape outdid us all in contempt for 
ofEcialdom. Now, what a change is here! The next thing, he’ll be 
dining with Woolley.” 

Clarence was wearing a tie decorated with the small insignia of Ijjs 
college and a blazer with the badge of his old school. Before they left 
the flat, he wrapped himself up in a long scarf knitted in the colours 
of a famous rowing club. 

Harriet could not refrain from laughing at him. “Are you 
afraid,” she asked, ‘*that people will think you do not belong any- 
where?” 

Clarence paused, challenged, then looked gratified as though it had 
occurred to liim this might be not so much critici&ii. as coquetry. 
Opening !he front door, he said: “I have a weak chest, i have to take 
care of myself.” 

There was a gleam in his eye. Harriet was aware she had been, as 
she too often was, misunderstood. 

The rain had started. To cross the road, they pushed their way 
through several rows of spectators waiting under umbrellas. The 
British Information Bureau, a small building, had its windows white- 
washed. The painters were at work inside. Above, in Inchca|9^^Ac«f 
the ^alls had been stripped and give! a first coat • f white distemper. 
In one corner there was a stack of nc^ wood cut for shelves. Clarence 
took the Pringles into the small back rc m that had been allotted him. 
Nothing had been done there. The walls were still covered with ^dirty 



beige paper of cubist design. A table had been put in to serve as ^ 
desk. There was nothing on it but a blotting-pad and a photograph in 
a frame. 

Guy picked up the photograph: “Is this your fiancee?” 

“Yep. Brenda.” 

“A nice, good face.” 

“Um.” Clarence seemed to imply he could* offer no excuse for it. 

They said no more about Brenda. Harriet went to the window and 
looked out at a large site being cleared in the parallel road, the new 
Boulevard Bretcanu, that was being developed to draw the crowds 
off the Cales^Victoriei. On cither 'side of the site had been built wafer- 
thin blocks of flats, against which stood wooden lean-to sheds for the 
sale of vegetables and cigarettes. These had been put up by the peasants 
from the bug-ridden wood thrown out of the demolished hjuses. Other 
hovels stood about on the site, braced with flattened petrol cans, their 
vents protected with rags. 

^Clarence pointed out the skeleton of a new Ministry building that 
stood on the other side of the boulevard. Work on it had now come 
to a stop. The Minister had decamped to Switzerland with the Ministry 
funds. Meanwhile the workmen, left stranded, were camping in shel- 
tered corners. Harriet could sec them now, standing on the girders, 
gazing down into the street. 

“Now it’s growing cold,” said Clarence, “they light bonfires and 
sit around them at night. Dear knows what they’ll do when the winter 
comes.” 

Among the confusion below was a single rococo house* its stucco 
cracked and^grey, its front door of engraved glass opening on to a 
pretty curve of broken steps, its garden a wasteland. Someone was still 
living in it. At the windows hung thick lace curtains, as grimy as 
the stucco. 

“Do you think we could find a house like that?” Harriet said. 

As she spoke, some check in Clarence — a defensive prejudice against 
•Lcr5i^’'*^pcrhaps mere shyness — ^broke suddenly, and he leant forward, 
smiling. “Fm fond of those old houses, too,” he said, “but you can’t 
live m them. They’re alive witji bugs. We’re seeing the last or them, 
Fm afrsiid.” He kept glancing sideways at her, awkwardly, half- 
smilij^g. “If Rumania had been as long under the Austrians as she 
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^was under the Turks, she m^ht be civilise! by yjfw.’* 

She noticed among his features, which toISM had had no special 
appeal for her, his sensitive and beautiful mouth. An occasional intent- 
ness in his glance made it clear to her that somehow there had been 
inaugurat^ an understanding, a basis for a relationship. It was an 
understanding in ^hich she had no faith, a relationship fhc had no 
wish to pursue. 

Their talk was interrupted by the distant thud-thud of a funeral 
march. The three hurried into the front room and, opening the 
windo^^, leant out. The procession was appearing on the left and 
heading for the square. From there it would take a roundabout route 
to the station. Calinescu was to be buried on his own estate. 

People were crowding out on to balconies, calling and waving to 
friendi on other balconies. Despite the weather, there was an atmos- 
phere cf holiday. As the band drew near, the umbrellas, quilted below, 
moved towards the kerb: the police, wearing mourning bands on their 
arms, rushed wildly along in the gutter pushing them back again. A 
news-man on a lorry started turning his camera handle. The monstrous 
catafalque appeared, black and blackly ornamented with fringed 
draperies, ostrich feathers and angels holding black candles. It was 
drawn by eight black horses, weighted with trappings, the whites of 
their eyes flashing behind black masks. They slipped about on the wet 
road so that the whole vast structure seemed about to topple. 

The Princ^ walked behind it. 

Ah! people shouted from balcony to balcony, this ’ as just what 
they had Expected. The King had been afraid to atter.-l even in his 
bullet-proof car: yet there was the young Prince, walking alone and 
unprotected. It was felt that the crowd would give a cheer, were it an 
occasion for cheering. 

Behind the Prince came the canopy of the Metropolitan. On cither 
side the priests swept the watery streets with their skirts. The old 
Metropolitan with his great white beard, seeing the camerq^oluck^ 
at his vestments, straightened his jewelled cross and lifted his fac^Wiff 
mour§ful dignity. 

The massed military bands, havilig changed from Chopin to 
Beethoven, went past uproariously. The., came the cars. Clarence and 
the Pringles looked out for Inchcape, but he^could not be recognised 
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among the anonymp\is, ddFk-clad figures^, within. 

The tail of the pr^^'i»ion crept past and hard upon it came the press 
of traffic released from the side streets. All in a moment, it seemed, 
even while the funeral was still thumping and wailing its way to the 
square, the Calea Victoriei was aswarm with cars hooting, dodging, 
cutting in upon each other, eager for life to retuAi to normal. 

The ranks of spectators broke up and people began crowding into 
bars and cafes. They swept past the neon-lit window of the German 
Information Bureau, which displayed a map of Poland partitioned 
between Germany and Russia. A swastika obliterated Warsaw. No 
one paused to give it a glance. 

Confidence was growing again. The black market rate had dropped, 
so even Guy was inclined to agree they could not entertain Sophie 
every night. One Bucharest paper had expressed in a leader regret 
that Greater Rumania had not been given a chance to pit her strength 
against a mighty enemy. She would show the world how a war could 
be fought. Readers were reminded that in 1914 Rumania’s gold had 
been sent for safety to Moscow, It had never come back again. 
Rumanian manhood was eager to redress this wrong — but would the 
opportunity ever come? 

Clarence, drawing in his head and closing his^ window, said: “Now 
we’ve heard the last of Calinescu, let’s go and get a meal,’* 

But Calinescu was not to be so easily put out of mind. Three days 
of official mourning were proclaimed, during which the^cinemas were 
to remain shut. When they opened, they showed a news-film of the 
funeral. For a week the giant coffin was carried by peasants, through 
rain, to the family tomb, then, at last, the late Premier was replaced 
and forgotten. Forgotten also was the Iron Guard. Its members, 
declared loncscu, had been wiped out to a man. 
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Harriet Pringle, no longer fearing that she and her husband would 
have to at any^moment, began to look for a flat, buy clothes and 
take an interest in the inyitations that were arriving now that the 
university term had started. Among these invitations was one from 
Emanuel Drucker, the banker, whose son was Guy’s pupil. 

The rain came and went. At night the wind blew cold and the 
Chauss& restaurants moved their ch&irs and tables back their winter 
premises. After a week of grey weather the sun shone again, but it 
was possible to sit out of doors only at mid-day. 

To fhe north of the city, where before there had only been the sheen 
of sun and mist, mountains appeared, crevassed and veined with 
glaciers that looked like threads of cotton. One morning the highest 
peak was veiled with snow. Each day the snow grew a little whitjr 
and spread further down the mountain-side. Although Guy laughed 
at Inchcape’s theory of invasion, saying the Russians could come by 
the coastal plain any time they liked, H irriet was comforted by the 
thought of the high passes silting up with snow. 

The day they wer^invited to luncheon with the Druckers was one 
of the last warm days of October. Harriet had arranged to meet Guy 
in the English Bar, but when she looked for him in the bar, he had 
not arrived. This did not surprise her, for she was bcgL r\ing to realise 
that, howler late she might be for an appointment, Gu ^ :ould always 
be later. 

The bar was not quite empty. Galpin sat at a table with a girl of 
dark, dramatic beauty, while Yakimov stood alone, disconsolately 
looking at them. Tufton and most of the visiting journalists had 
returned to their bases. 

“Dear girl,” Yakimov called when he noticed Harriet, “come and 
join poor Yaki in n whisky,” his plaintive voice suggcstin|f^ti< A g 
intimidating social background descri];>ed by Inchr^^v^. but a need for 
comfort. 

She entered. The air was smoky and 'tfling, and she said: “Do you 
really like this bar? Hasn’t the hotel a garden where we could sij?” 
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“A garden, dcail girl?**/rlc glanced around as though there mighy 
be a garden at his • ‘I’ve seen onc^ somewhere.” 

“Then let’s look for it.” Harriet left a message for Guy with Albu, 
and led Yakimov away. 

The garden proved to be small, high-walled and accessible only 
through the french-windows of the breakfast-ropm. Wliather-worn 
tables and chairs stood under heavy trees. A few couples were sitting 
in secluded corners. The men glanced up at the newcomers in discon- 
certed surprise: the women, each of whom wore dark glasses, turned 
away. They all looked like people tracked down to a hide-out. 

There we^e no flowers in the garden and no ornaments except, in 
the centre of the pebbled floor, a stone boy pouring an ewer of water 
into a stone basin. Sitting down beside the fountain, Harriet said: 
“This is better, isn’t it?” 

Yakimov murmured doubtful agreement and sat beside her. 

There was a sense of pause in the air. The couples remained silent 
tpitil Harriet and Yakimov began to speak. Harriet asked; “Who was 
that girl with Galpin?” 

“Polish girl,” said Yakimov, “Wanda Something. Came down here 
with McCann. Thought she was McCann’s girl; now, apparently, she’s 
Galpin’s. I don’t know!” Yakimov sighed. “Wanted to have a talk 
with Galpin about this mobilisation order. Y’know, I’m a journalist. 
Have to«end stuff home. Important to discuss it, get it straight. Went 
up to them in the bar just now, said *Have a drink’, and got the nose 
bitten right off m’face.” 

He turned to stare at Harriet and she was surprised to sec liis eyes, set 
within the bewildered sadness of his face, become hard with grievance. 
He looked for the moment like an embittered child. Before she could 


speak, the waiter came to the table and she ordered lemonade. She said: 

“Do you think it significant, the mobilisation order? Are they 
expecting trouble?” 

“Oh no.” Yakimov swept the thought aside with a movement of 
^dm^SSBS. Galpin was forgotten now. Yakimov smiled with the delight 
of Ae entertainer. “You've hqird about this frontier line the King 
plans to build round Rumania^^ Twice as strong as the Maginot and 
the Siegfried rolled into one? To cost a million million lei? The 
Imaginot ^Line, I call it, dear girl. The Imaginot Liner 
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When Harriet laughed, hejeant a little her and became 

gravely confiding. In the manner of an infor'meS man, he said: “What 
I did think important was Hitler’s peace plan. Said he had no more 
territorial ambitions. Amazed me when I heard they’d turned it down. 
Don’t want^to be critical, but I think Chamberlain slipped up there. 
No one wants this Ally war, now do they?” 

“But Hitler so often said he had no territorial ambitions. We 
couldn’t possibly trust him.*’ 

“But we must trust him, dear girl.’* Yakimov’s great eyes seemed 
to swim avith trust. “In this life we have to trust people. It’s the right 
thing to do.’* 

Unable to think of a reply, Harriet drank her lemonade. Yakimov, 
his face relaxing after his effort at earnestness, said easily: “I wonder, 
dear girl, could you lend me a couple of thou?** 

“What ‘thou*?** 

“Why, mun, dear girl. Cash. Ready. Your poor old Yaki is broke 
until his remittance turns up.*’ 

She was so startled, her cheeks grew pale. She opened her bag and 
searching through it with flustered movements, found a thousand-Zet 
note. “It is all 1 have,** she said. 

“Dear girll’’ — he picketed the note in an instant — “how can poor 
Yaki express his gratitude?’* But Harrriet did not wait to hear. As she 
rose and hurried from the garden, he called after her in hurt dismay; 

^'Deur girir 

She met Guy as he entered through the revolving rS -jr. He said: 
“What’s the matter?’’ 

She was too abashed to tell him, but after they had crossed the square, 
she had regained herself enough to laugh and say: “Prince Yakimov 
invited me to have a drink. I thought he was being kind, but all he 
wanted was to borrow some money.’’ 

Unperturbed, Guy asked: “Did you lend him any?” 

“A thousand let/' ^ ^ 

Now that Guy was treating the matter as unimportant, HsliS^ 
regretted her thousand lei. She said: *^1 hate lending money.” 

“Darling, don’t worry about it. You take money too seriously.” 

She would have said that that was jecause she had never had 
any, but she remembered Guy had never hs^ any, cither. She«said 
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a fool. He ^as telling me we must trur : 
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said instead: 

Hitler.” 

Guy laughed. ”He’s a political innocent, but no fool.” 

They were approaching the back entrance to the park where the 
disgraced politician stood with his head in a bag. The Di^cker family 
lived nearby in a large block of mansions flats o^hed by the Drucker 
bank. 


Within the doorway of the block were two life-sized bronze figures 
holding up bunches of electric-light bulbs. There was an impressive 
stairway, heavily carpeted. The hall had an atmosphere of France, 
but it smelt of Rumania. The porter, who, in hope of a tip, pushed his 
way into the lift with them, reeked powerfully of garlic, so that the 
air seemed filled with acetylene gas. 

They were taken to the top floor. When the Pringles stood outside 
the great mahogany doors of the Druckers* flat, Harriet said: can- 
not believe that anything human exists behind these doors,” but they 
epened even as Guy touched the bell and behind them stood Drucker 
and his sisters and daughters. The actual opening of the door had been 
accomplished by a manservant, but Drucker’s impulsive movement 
forward suggested that, had convention permitted a gentleman to open 
his own front door, he would have done it for^ Guy*s sake. 

At the sight of Drucker, Guy gave a cry of pleasure. Drucker shot 
out his arms jnd at once Guy threw wide his own arms. A tremendous 
babble of greetings, questions and laughter broke o;'t while Guy, 
breathlessly trying to answer all that was asked of him, bent about 
him, kissing the women and girls. 

Harriet stood Jback, watching, as she had watched the similar excite- 
ment in the wagon-lit. 

It was Drucker himself— a tall, slow-moving man, stooping, heavy, 
elegant in silvery English tweeds — ^who came with outstretched hands 
to include her: “Ah, so charming a wife for Guy I Si jolie et si petiter 
He gage d down on^her with a long look of ardent admiration. He 
ItooChcr hands with confidence, a man who knew all about women. 
Added to the sensual awareness of his touch was a rarer qutlity of 
tendemesk It was impossible ^ot to respond to Jiim, and as Harriet 
smiled he nodded slightly in acknowledgement of response. He then 
calkd to his eldest sist^J*, Doamna HassoleL 
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b Doamna Hassolcl detached herself from Ghiy, a slight '*Ab I” 
of regret. The animation of her face became restrained and critical as 
she was called to give attention to Harriet. 

She was a small, stout, worn-faced woman with a decided manner. 
She took c|^arge of the guests, apologising for the absence of the 
hostess, Drucker’s tvife, who was still at her toilette. Harriet was 
introduced to the younger Msters, Doamna Teitelbaum and Doamna 
Flohr. The first had a worried thinness. Doamna Flohr, the beauty of 
the family, was plump and would, in time, be as stout as the eldest 
sister. She examined Harriet with bright, empty eyes. 

They moved into the living-room. As soon as they had*sat down, a 
servant wheeled-in a trolley laden with hors-d'ceuvres and the litde 
grilled garlic sausages made only in Rumania. Harriet, having learnt 
by now that luncheon might be served any time between two o’clock 
and three, settled down to drink fuica and eat what was offered 
her. 

The room was very large. Despite its size, it appeared over-full <Jf 
massive mahogany furniture and hemmed in by walls of so dark a red 
they were almost black. Hung on the walls, darker than the paper, 
were portraits heavily framed in gold. A vast red and blue Turkey 
carpet covered the fiqpr. In the bow of the window, that overlooked 
the park, stood a grand pianoforte. Drucker’s eldest daughter, a 
school-girl, sat on the stool, occasionally revolving on it and touching 
a note whenevr she stopped before the keyboard. The younger girl, a 
child of nije, dressed in the uniform of the Prince’s youti' movement, 
stood very close to her father. When he had filled thi glasses, he 
whispered to her. Shyly, she drew herself from his side to hand the 
glasses round. 

The women, talking in French and English, questioned Guy about 
his holiday in England — a journey that now seemed to Harriet to have 
happened long before— and all he and his wife had done since their 
arrival. Across this boisterous talk, Drucker smiled at Harriqj^but he 
Was too faf from her to draw her into the conversation. When'^sSe 
answfft-ed the questions that Guy refer^d to her, her voice sounded to 
her discouraging and remote. She haa the sense of being isolated in 
this tumult of vivacious enquiry. Guy, flushed and excited, seemed 
as far from her as they were. The first time hejiad visited here, h# had 
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been a stranger liik^hcrstif but he had^ been taken immediately intfl) 
the family’s heart. She, she felt, was not what they expected; not what 
they felt she ought to be. She would be a stranger here for ever. 

They b^an to talk of the war. ^‘Ah, the war I” The word flashed 
from one to the other of the little, quick-speaking women^th intona- 
tions of regret Now they had touched upon this^serious subject, they 
turned to Drucker for comment. 

He said: ^'Because of the war, we make much business: but still, it 
is a bad thing.” 

Harriet glanced at Guy, wondering what he would think of this, 
but, whateV^ he thought, he was distracted from it by the entry of 
Drucker’s parents. They came in slowly, with an air of formal purpose, 
the wife leaning on her husband’s arm. Both were small and very 
frail. Drucker hurried to them and led them carefully in to greet Guy 
and meet Harriet. They had been born in the Ukraine and spoke only 
Russian. The old man, slowly shaking Guy by the hand, made a little 
ypccch in a voice so quiet it could scarcely be heard. 

Guy, delighted, brought out his four words of Russian — ^an enquiry 
as to their health. This gave rise to wonder and congratulations, during 
which the old people, smiling their ghostly smiles, excused themselves 
and made their way out again. 

Drucker said: “They tire very easily and prefer to cat in their own 
drawing-rooift.” 

The flat, Harriet thought, must be very large. She l^^ter learnt that 
the Drucker family occupied the whole of the block’s top floor. 

Before the conversation could start again, Drucker’s brothers-in-law 
began to arrive^from their ofHces. Hassolel, dry-faced and subdued, 
dressed in silver-grey with white spats, arrived first but had scarcely 
spoken before the two younger men came in together. Teitelbaum 
wore several gem rings, a gold watch bracelet, diamond cufl-links, a 
diamond dc-pin and a broad gold clip to hold down his de. His 
elderly, humourless manner made this jewellery seem less an ornament 
a weariness of the flesh. The two older men, dispirited though 
they seqped, did their best t<^be affable, but Flohr made nt^’eflort 
at all. Though still in his thirties, he was bald. His fringe of red hair 
and his striped chocolate-brown suit gave him a flamboyance that did 
not^eem to 6e part of his personality. He took a scat outside the 
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cycle, apparently resenting th^ fact there were vi$it|j(rs in the room. 

Guy had told Harriet that ^e brothers-in-law were all of different 
nationalities. Only Drucker held a Rumanian passport. It was evidence 
of Drucker’s power in the country that the others— one German, one 
Austrian and one Polish — had been granted pcrmisnic-s^jour. They 
existed in hi^shado^. 

The large skeleton clock t)vcr the fireplace struck two. Drucker’s 
wife had not yet appeared. The door opened and the new arrival was 
the son Sasha, Guy's pupil. Doamna Hassolel explained that he was 
late becaiye he had gone from the University to his saxophone lesson. 
When introduced to Harriet, he crossed the room to kiss her hand. 
He was a tall boy, as tall as his father, but thin and narrow-shouldered. 
As he bent over Harriet, the light slid across his black hair, which he 
wore brushed back from a low and narrow brow. Like his sisters, he 
resembled his father without being handsome. His eyes were too close 
together, his nose too big for his face, but because of his extraordinary 
gentleness of manner Harriet felt drawn to him. There was in hii» 
no hint of the family’s energy and drive. He was like some nervous 
animal grown meek in captivity. 

He left Harriet and went to shake hands with Guy, then he stood 
against the wall, his ejes half-shut. 

Watching the boy, Harriet thought that were one to meet him in 
any capital in the world, one would think not ‘Here is a foreigner’ but 
‘Here is a Jey’. Though he would be recognisable anywhere, he 
would be at home nowhere except here, in the midst his family. 
Despite the fact he did undoubtedly belong — as though < j prove it 
his aunts had each as he passed given him a pat of welcome — there was 
about him something so vulnerable and unprotected chat Harriet’s 
sympathy went out to him. 

After a while he whispered to Doamna Hassolel. She shook her head 
at him, then turned to the company: •“He wants to play his gramo- 
phone but I say ‘No, soon we must eat’.’’ She reflected in her speech 
the family pride in the boy. 

Thefest of the family kept silent wh^lc Drucker and Guy discussed 
Sasha’s progress at th^ University. He had been educated at an English 
public school and would be sent, when the war ended, to learn the 
family profession at the bank’s New York braqjch. 
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The Other mcn^kept nodding apprc^/al of all Dnicker said. Th<»c 
could be no doubt that it was he who gave them all status. Had a 
stranger asked: “Who is Hassolel? Who Teitelbaum? Who Flohr?” 
there could be only one answer to each question: “He is the brother- 
in-law of Dnicker, the banker.” 

When there was a pause, Teitelbaum said: “Hbw fortunate a young 
man that can go to America. In this country, who can tell? Already 
there is general mobilisation and young men are taken from their 
studies.” 

“All the time now,” said Doamna Hassolel, “we must pay* pay, pay 
that our Saiftha may have exemption.” 

While the others spoke of Sasha, Drucker smiled at the little girl at 
his side so that she might know she was not forgotten. He gave her a 
squeeze, then said to Harriet: “This is my own little girl. She’s so 
proud of her beautiful uniform.” He fingered the silk badge on her 
pocket. “She is learning to march and shout "Hurrah* in chorus for 
jiier handsome young Prince. Isn’t she?” He gave her another squeeze 
and she blushed and pressed her face into his coat. As he smiled, there 
could be seen, behind the ravages of the years, the same sensitivity that 
on Sasha’s face was unhidden and defenceless. 

Feeling enough had been said about Sasha, ^Doamna Hassolel now 
questioned Guy about his friend David Boyd whom he had once 
brought to dunchcon with them. Would David Boyd return to 
Rumania? 

Guy said: “He planned to come back, but now I do npt know. In 
war-time we have to do what we are told.” 

The sun, thaf had been for a while behind cloud, burst through the 
window and lit the famous corn<oloured hair of Doamna Flohr, who 
was said to have once been a mistress of the King. Peering short- 
sightedly at Guy, her head flashing unnatural fire, she cried: “Ah, 
that David Boyd 1 How he talked I He was a man who knew every- 
thing.’^ 

^^uy agreed that his friend, an authority on the Balkans, was very 

of the Leh,” said Teitelbaum. “What would he 
think, I wonder, of this German-Soviet Friendship Treaty?” 

Everyone l6oked at (juj to see what he, another man of the Left, 


knowledgeable. 
“He was a r 
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thought of it He merely said: imagine Russih has a plan. She 

knows what she is doing.” 

Doamna Hassolel broke in quickly to say: “Never will I forget how 
David Boyd was talking of Valcov — ^how he rose at dawn and rowed 
out alone ii^the waterways and saw the thousands of birds, and how 
he saw a big bird fie called a Sea Eagle. It was so interesting. You 
would think he would be lonely and afraid in such places.” 

Guy said that David had travelled over all the Balkan countries 
and spoke the language of each. 

“Thes® Balkan countries are wild,” said Doamna Hassolel. “They 
have dangerous wild beasts. I would not travel here. In^Gcrmany it 
was different. There Willi and I would take out walking-sticks 
and. . . .” She talked affectionately of life in Germany. 

The clock had struck half past two before Doamna Druckcr made 
her appeal She had not met Guy before, having married Drucker 
only that summer, but she gave him her hand with barely a glance. 
She was a few years older than Sasha; not Jewish; a Rumanian beauty, 
moon-faced, black-haired, black-eyed, like other Rumanian beauties. 
She wore the fashionable dress of the moment, black, short, tight- 
fitting, with pearls, a large diamond brooch and several diamond rings. 
As she crossed to a cha^f, her body undulating with an Oriental languor, 
Druckcr’s gaze was fixed upon her. Settling like a feather settling, 
lolling there without giving a glance at the company, she expressed 
her boredom with the whole Druckcr menage. Her husband asked her 
if she wouy take fuica. She replied: “Oki, un petit peu/’ 

When Druckcr sat down again, the little girl patted his arm and 
whispered urgently to him, but now his attention was only for his 
wife. Unable to distract him, the child stood looking at her step-mother, 
her expression pained. 

Luncheon was announced. Doamna Hassolel led the way to the 
dining-room. Drucker sat at one end eff the table, but the other end was 
taken by Doamna Hassolel, who served from a great silver tureen a 
rich chicken soup made of sour cream. Doamna Drucker sat half-way 
down^e table ^tween Sasha and Fl^Jir. 

Drucker, having Harriet at his hand, began to question her about 
her impression of Bucharest. 

Looking admiringly at his wife, Guy said: “Apart from the Legtdon 
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women, who havcVdiplomatic immunity, Harriet is the only English*' 
woman left here.” Before he could say more, Doamna Hassolel inter-- 
rupted rather sharply: 

“Surely,” she said, “Doamna Niculesco is here? She is an English- 
woman. You have met her?” She looked at Harriet, who^said she had 
not. Harriet glanced at Guy, who dismissed l^ella, saying: “Bella 
Niculesco is a tiresome woman. You would not have much in 
common.” 

At this Doamna Tcitelbaum, whose cheeks hung like curtains on 
cither side of the drooping arc of her mouth, said eagerly: «“You do 
not like hc#P Me neither. Perhaps on you, too, she has tried the 
snub?” 

The Dnickcr sisters, hoping for scandal, all turned to Guy, who 
innocently replied: “ No, but I did upset her once — the only time I 
was taken to the Golf Club. Bella was supervising the hanging of a 
portrait of Chamberlain painted by some local artist. A ghastly thing. 
Ja was inscribed: ‘To the Man who Gave us Peace in Our Time.’ 
Chamberlain was holding the flower Safety and had the nettle Danger 
crushed beneath his foot. I said: ‘What’s that thing painted with? 
Treacle?’ Bella Niculesco said: ‘Mr. Pringle, you should have more 
respect for a great man.’ ” 

This story did not meet with the acclaim it would have received in 
Guy’s more immediate circle. Doanma Hassolel broke the silence by 
insisting that the Pringles must take more soup. Most of the members 
of the family had taken two or three plates. Doanma, Flohr had 
excused herself, saying she was slimming. Harriet tried to do the 
same. 

“No, no,” protested Doamna Hassolel, “it is not possible. If you 
grow more slim, you will disappear.” 

The soup was followed by sturgeon, then an entree of braised steak 
with aubergine. The Pringles, 'Supposing the entree to be the main 
dish, took two helpings and were dashed by the sight of the enormous 
roast of beef that followed it. 

“I went myself to Drago|^air’s,” said Doamna Hassolel,^ “and 
ordered M to be cut ‘sirloin’ in the English fashion. We are told how 
you eat much roast beef. Now you must fill your plate, two, three 
times.” 
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While the Pringles were sycnced by food^ tne JSimily grew relaxed 
and even more talkative. Doamna Flohr said to Harriet: 

“You are looking for a flat?” 

Harriet said she had started looking now it seemed they would stay. 

“Ach,” said Hassolel, “the Germans won’t come here. The 
Rumanians^are clArer in their way. Last war, they gained much 
territory. This time they will keep a foot in each camp and come out 
with even more.” 

Flohr gave a snort of disgust. Speaking for the first time, he said: 
“Such awar I An unexploded squib of a war I What folly ever to start 
it. The great nations think only of power. They do not^think of the 
ones who suffer for such a war.” 

In a concilatory way, Guy said: “They say there will be financial 
collapse in Germany soon. That might shorten the war.” He looked 
round for applause and met only shocked alarm. 

Doamna Flohr, moving anxiously in her seat, cried: “It would be 
terrible, such a collapse ! It would ruin us.” 

Drucker, lifting his head tortoise-fashion out of his silence, said: 
“That is a rumour put around by the British. There will be no 
collapse.” This firm assurance brought immediate calm. Harriet 
looked at Guy, but drowsy with food and wine, seemed unaware 
of the disturbance he had created. Or perhaps he preferred to seem 
unaware. It came into her mind that, where his friends were concerned, 
he was inclined to excuse anything. 

Druckei^ noticing her look, said quietly: “It is true business is 
much dependent on German prosperity. But we made our . onnections 
long ago. We do not love the Germans any more than you, but we 
did not cause the war. We must live.” 

Doamna Hassolel broke in aggressively. “A banker,” she said, 
“upholds the existing order. He is an important man. He has the 
country behind him.” 

“Supposing the order ceases to exist?” said Harriet. “Supposing the 
Nazis come here?” 

“T%ey would not interfere with usf^’ Flohr said with a swaggering 
air. “It would not lie in their interests to do so. They do not want a 
financial dibdcle. Already, if it were not fc* us, Rumania would be on 
her knees.” 
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Tdtclbaum added sombrely: “We CQpld a dozen times buy and^ 
sell this country.” 

Drucker, the only member of the family who seemed aware that 
these remarks were not carrying Harriet where they felt she should go, 
lifted a hand to check them, but as he did so his youngesysister broke 
in excitedly to urge the pace: * 

“We work, we save,” she said, “we bring here prosperity, and yet 
they persecute us.” She leant across the table to iuc Harriet with her 
reddish-brown eyes. “In Germany my husband was a clever lawyer. 
He had a big oHice. He comes here — and he is forbidden to'practise. 
Why? BecaiSdC he is a Jew. He must work for my brother. Why do 
they hate us? Even the trasura driver when angry with his horse will 
shout: ‘Go on, you Jew.* Why is it? Why is it so?** 

This last query was followed by silence, intent and alert, as though, 
after some introductory circling over the area, one of the family had 
at last darted down upon the carcase of grievance that was the common 
rfteat of them all. 

Drucker bent to his daughters and whispered something about 
** grmd-mhre et grand-pire\ They whispered back. He nodded. Each 
took an orange from the table, then, hand-in-hand, left the room. 

The talk broke out again as the door closed af^er the children. Each 
member of the family gave some example of persecution. Drucker’s 
long aquiline^head drooped over his plate. He had heard it all before 
and knew it to be no more than truth. Guy, roused by the talk, listened 
to it with a crumpled look of distress. The only persons, unaffected 
were Sasha and Doamna Drucker. Doamna Drucker looked pro- 
foundly bored. ^ for Sasha — the stories, it seemed, did not relate to 
him. His thoughts were elsewhere. He was the treasured foetus in the 
womb that has no quarrel with the outside world. 

“Yet you are not in danger here,** said Harriet. 

“It is not the danger,” said Hkssolel. “There is danger everywhere. 
It is the feeling, a very ancient feeling. In the Bukovina you will see 
the Jews wear fox-fur round their hats. So it was ordered hundreds of 
years ago to say they are crafty ^ike a fox. Today they laugh and wear 
it still. Ticy are clever, it is true, but they live a^art: they harm no 
one.’* 

“ftarhaps th^ is the double,’* said Harriet, “that they live apart. 
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Your first loyalty is to you| own race. And you all grow rich. The 
Rumanians may feel you take from the country and give nothing 
back.” 

Harriet had offered this merely as a basis for discussion and was 
startled by Ac tumult to which it gave rise. In the midst of it, Doamna 
Flohr, near hystcifa, shouted: “No, no, we arc not to blame. It is Ae 
Rumanians. They shut Acir doors on us. They are a selfish people. 
This country has everything but Acy do not want to share. They arc 
greedy. They arc lazy. They take everything.” 

Druoker, when he could be heard, said: “There is room for all here: 
Acre is food and work for all. The Rumanians are content to do 
nothing but cat, sleep and make love. Such is Aeir nature. The Jews 
and Ac foreigners, ''Aey run Ae country. Those who do Ae work, 
make Ac money. Isn’t it so? One might rather say of Ac Rumanians 
that Ac 3’ take and give nothing back.” 

This statement was greeted wiA nods and exclamations of agree- 
ment. Teitelbaum, his flat, depressed face looking newly awakened, 
said: “But we are generous, we Jews. We always give when we are 
asked. When Ac Iron Guard was powerful in 1937, green-shirt 
boys came to the offices collecting for party funds. The Jewish firms 
gave twice, even Argp times, more Aan Ae Rumanians, and what was 
Ae gratitude? The Iron Guard made laws against us. Only last year 
Acre was a pogrom.” 

Hassolel was peeling an orange. Without looking up from Ais 
employment, he said heavily: “At Ac University our boy was Arown 
from a window. His spine was broken. Now he is in a sanatorium in 
Switzerland. Our daughter was medical student. In Ac laboratory Ac 
young men took off her clothing and beat her. She went to America. 
She is ashamed to come back. So, you sec, we have lost boA our 
children.” 

In the silence that followed, Hafsolel went on peeling his orange. 
Harriet looked helplessly across at Guy, who had grown pale. He said 
suddenly: “When Ac Russians come here. Acre will be no more 
persfeution. The Jews will be fret^ to follow any profession Acy 
choose.” 

At these words, intended to comfort, t!.e broAers-in-law turned on 
him faces so appalled Aat Harriet laughed ii^ spite of herself. No one 
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looked at her or spoke, then Doamna Hs^^solel began pressing people# 
to take sweets and chocolates from thc*litde trays round the table. 
Coffee was served. When he had drunk a cup, Teitelbaum declared 
slowly: 

'*The Communists are bad people. Russia has done gyeat harm. 
Russia steals from Europe her trade.** 

At the appearance of this familiar argument, Guy recovered himself 
and laughed good-humouredly. **Nonscnse,** he said; “Europe suffers 
from an out-dated economy. Take this country where a million 
workers — that's one twentieth of the population — contribute «half of 
the total yearliy value of production. That means each worker carries 
on his back four adults — four male non-workers. And these workers 
are not only scandalously underpaidy they pay more than they should 
for everything they buy, except food. For food, of course, they pay too 
litde.’* 

**Too littler The sisters were scandalised. 

llYes, too little. There is no country in the world where food is so 
cheap. At the same time, factory-made articles are priced out of all 
proportion to their value. So you get the wretched peasants labouring 
for a pittance and paying an absurd price for every article they buy.” 

“The peasants’!” Doamna Drucker hissed in contempt and turned 
her head aside to suggest that when the conversation touched so low 
a level, it was time for her to depart. 

“The peasants are primitive,** said Guy, “and, under p^sent condi- 
tions, they will remain primitive. For one thing, they receive almost 
no education: they cannot afford to buy agricultural machinery: 
they. . . .** 

Doamna Drucker, her face sullen with scorn, interrupted angrily: 
“They are beasts,’* she said. “What can one do for such creatures? 
They arc hopeless.” 

“In one sense,” Guy agreed, “they arc hopeless. They have never 
been allowed to hope. Whatever has happened here, they have been the 
losers.” 

She rose from the table. “It is tjme for my siesta.” She left the r&om. 

There ¥ks an embarrassed pause, then Hassold asked Guy if he 
had been that week to see Shirley Temple at the cinema. Guy said he 
had net. 
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Hassolcl sighed. “Such a ^cct litdc girl I Always I go to see Shirley 
Temple.” 

“I also.” Drucker nodded. “Always she reminds me of my own 
litde Hannah.” 

When they returned to the sitting-room, Sasha invited Guy to go 
with him mto the^small ante-room he used as a music-room. Drucker 
said to Harriet: “Excuse me a little moment,** and went off, no doubt 
in search of his wife. Flohr, muttering something about work, went 
too. From the music-room came the sound of a gramophone playing 
‘Basin Street Blues*. 

Harriet, left alone with the Hassolels, the Teitclbaumt and Doamna 
Flohr, hoped the party would soon be over. But it was not over yet. 
A maid brought in *dt>me cut Bohemian glasses, red, blue, green, violet 
and yellow, and Doamna Hassolcl began pouring liqueurs. 

Doamn?? Tcitclbaum, feeling perhaps that there had been too much 
of complaint at the meal, smiled on Harriet and said: “Still, you will 
enjoy life here. It is pleasant. It is cheap. There is much food. It is, you 
understand, comfortable'' 

Before she could say more the manservant entered to say Domnul 
Dnickcr’s car was waiting for him. He was sent to find Drucker, who, 
when he entered, s^d he would drop Guy and Sasha back at the 
University. Harriet rose, ready to go with them, but the women 
clamoured : 

“Not Doamna Pringle. Doamna Pringle must stay with us. She 
must stay for the ‘five-o’clock’.’* 

“Of course she will stay,’’ said Guy. Harriet gave him aji anguished 
look but he did not sec it. “She has nothing else to do. She would 
enjoy it.” 

Without more ado, he said his good-byes and was off with Drucker 
and Sasha, leaving her behind. There was a short pause, then 
Tcitclbaum and Hassolcl departed. 

“You see,” said Doamna Hassolcl, “it is not yet half past four and 
they return to work. What Rumanian would work before five o’clock?’’ 

TBc elder of the two Drucker girP came in to join her aunts. The 
women drew theia chairs close together and sat with thdr plump, 
be-ringed hands smoothing their skirts over their plump, silk knees. 
Meanwhile they watched Harriet, somehow suggesting that men if 
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she were formidable, she was outnuii)bered. They watched, shcc 
thought, with the purposeful caution of^ trappers. 

The Drucker girl said: '*She is pretty, is she not? Like a iilm star.*’ 

Now the men were all gone, Doamna Flohr had taken a platinum 
lorgnette from her bag. She examined Harriet through it. ^ What age 
are you?” she asked. 

‘Thirty-five,” said Harriet. 

The women gasped. The girl tittered behind her hand. “We thought 
you were twenty,” she said. 

Harriet wondered when they had joined in coming to this«conclu- 
sion. Doamnv Flohr looked puzzled and, pretending to fidget with 
the back of her dress, leant forward to take a closer look at Harriet. 

Doamna Teitelbaum said in an extenuating totie: “Leah Blum, you 
remember, did not marry till she was thirty. Such happens, I am told, 
with Career Women.” 

The others laughed at the outlandishness of such women. 

Doamna Hassolel said: “Here we say: at twenty, you marry your- 
self; at twenty-five, you must get the old woman to marry you; at 
thirty, the devil himself can’t do it.” 

Harriet turned to Doamna Flohr, because she was the youngest sister, 
and said: “What age are you?” 

Doamna Flohr started. “Here,” she said, “women do not tell their 
ages.” 

“In England,” said Harriet, “they arc not asked to tclK” 

Doamna Hassolel now said: “How many children do yo^u wish to 
have?” 

“We shall probably wait until after the war.” 

“Then it will be too late.” 

“Surely not.” 

“But how many? Haven’t you considered?” 

“Oh, nine or ten.” 

“So many? Then you must start soon.” 

Harriet laughed and Doamna Teitelbaum, whose manner was more 
kindly than that of the others,'Said! “You arc surely joking?^You 
cannot b#so old.” 

“Lam twenty-two,” said Harriet. “A year younger than Guy.” 

“Ak I” The oljhers relaaced, disappointed. 



Doamna Hassolel rang the maid and gave an order. The maid 
brought in some jars of a sort of jam made of whole fruits. 

Doamna Teitelbaum murmured her pleasure. ‘*A little spoonful,” 
she said, like so much gooseberry.” 

Harriet said: “I really must go.” She started to rise, but the circle of 
women sa^firm aftout her. 

“No, no,” said Doamnh Hassolel, “you cannot go. Here already is 
the ‘five-o’clock’.” 

A trolley was wheeled-in laden with sandwiches, iced cakes, cream 
buns and several large fians made of sliced apples, pears and plums. 

Harriet looked from the window. Rain was falling again. The wind 
was blowing it in sheets from the soaked trees. Doamna Hassolel 
watched her calmly as she returned to her chair. 
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With late November came the crivai^ a frost-hard wind that blew 
from Liberia straight into the open mouth of the Moldavian plain. 
Later it would bring the snow, but for the moment it was merely a 
threat and a drscomfort that each day grew a little sharper. 

Fewer people appeared in the streets. Already there were those who 
faced the outdoor air only for as long as it took thfem to hurry between 
home and car. In the evening, in the early dark, there were only the 
workers hurrying to escape the cold. Taxis were much in demand. 
Run cheaply on cheap fuel from the oil-fields that were only thirty 
mi^es distant, they charged little more than the buses of other capitals. 

At the end of November there came, too, a renewal of fear as Russia 
invaded Finland. Although his friends were inclined to hold him 
responsible for the Soviet defection, Guy’s faith did not waver. He and 
Harriet heard tht news one night at the Athinec Palace, where Clarence 
had taken them to dine. They found as they left the dining-room that 
the main rooip had been prepared for a reception. The chandeliers 
were fully lit, the tables banked with flowers and a red caipet had been 
unrolled throughout the hall. 

“Germans,** said Guy when he saw the first of the guests. The 
Germans and th(^ British in Bucharest knew each other very well by 
sight. This was Harriet’s first real encounter with the enemy. Guy and 
Clarence pointed out to her several important members of the German 
Embassy, all in full evening dress, among them Gerda Hoffman, a 
stocky woman whose straw-colourcd hair was bound like a scarf round 
her head. No one knew what her true function was, but a whispering 
campaign had given her the reputation of being the cleverest agent 
to come out of Germany. 

A grou{f of these Germans stood in the hall. Seeing the three young 
English people advance on them, they closed together on the red carpet 
so that the three had to ciivide and skirt them. As this happened, the 
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permans laughed exultantly ^mong themselves. Harriet was surprised 
that people of importance should behave so crassly. Guy and Clarence 
were not surprised. This behaviour seemed to them typical of the sort 
of Germans sent out under the New Order. 

“But they’re certainly crowing over something,” said Clarence. “I 
wonder whit’s ha^l^ned. Let’s ask in the bar.” 

In the bar they learnt of* the invasion of Finland from Galpin, who 
said: “That’s the beginning. The next thing, Russia’ll declare war on 
us. Then the Huns and the Russkies will carve up Europe between 
them. What’s to stop them?” 

“A lot of things,” said Guy. “I’m pretty sure the Russians won’t 
commit themselves before they’re ready.” 

Galpin looked hilfi over with bleak amusement: “You think you 
know about Russia, the way the Pope knows about God. You wait and 
see. We’ll have one or other of the bastards here before you can say 
‘Eastern Poland’.” 

Guy laughed, but he laughed alone. The others were subdued bj»a 
sense of disaster. 


The next morning^alking in the Ci§migiu, Harriet suffered again 
from uncertainty. She had made an appointment to see a flat, that 
mid-day. If they took it, they would be required to pay three months* 
rent in advance. She was unwilling to risk the money. 

Guy sai^: “Don’t worry. We’ll be here at least a ycar.’^ 

They had the wintry park to themselves. When they reached the 
bridge, the wind came howling across the lake, carrying to them the 
icy spray from the fountain. They retreated and turned in among the 
flower-beds that displayed the last brown tattered silks of the chrys- 
anthemums. A white peacock was trailing a few grey tail-feathers in 
the mud. Pigeon-down and some scraps of leaf spun along the path. 
The path curved and brought them to the chestnut thicket that led 
to the restaurant. Guy put his hand through Harriet’s arm, but she 
was Hot responsive. He had promised to go with her and view the 
flat, but, having foigotten this promise, he had later arranged to give 
some special coaching to a student. The student’s need seemed to him 
the greater. 
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**And I must sec the landlord alone? said Harriet. 

*‘Oh no.** Guy was delighted by his«own resource. "*rve rung up 
Sophie and she has agreed to go with you.*’ This he thought an 
altogether better arrangement, it being known that no English person 
could grapple unaided with the cunning of a Rumanian landlord. 

It was an arrangement that did not please Hafriet at^all. Guy, as 
they walked, had been lecturing her on her unwisdom in not making 
better use of Sophie, who would, he knew, be only too delighted to 
help Harriet, if only Harriet would ask for help. Sophie had been 
very helpful to him when he was alone here. He was surewshe was, 
fundamentally, a good-hearted girl. She had had a difficult life. All 
she needed was a little flattery, a little management. . . . 

Harriet, whom he seemed to imagine was Absorbing this advice, 
said at the end of it no more than: "Tm sic!^ of Sophie.” After a pause, 
she added: “And we can’t afford to go on feeding her.” 

Guy said: “Things will be easier when we have our own flat. Then 
vtte can entertain at home.” 

They had now strolled out of the trees and could see the cafe’s 
wooden peninsula with the chairs and tables stacked up under 
tarpaulins. The kitchen was shuttered. A lock hung quivering in the 
wind. Guy aiked Harriet if she remembeyd hearing here the 
announcement of Calinescu’s assassination. Did she remember the 
heat, the quiet, the chestnuts falling on the tin roof? Rather sulkily, 
she replied that she did. Taking her hand, Guy said: •» 

“I wish, darling, you liked Sophie better. She is lonely^ and needs 
a friend. You ought to get on well with her. She is an intelligent girl.” 

“She lets her intelligence trickle away in complaints, self-pity and 
self-indulgence.” 

“You arc rather intolerant.” 

Before Harriet could reply to this, they heard a step behind them 
and, glancing round, saw a figiArc that was familiar but, so unlikely 
was the setting, unfamiliar. 

“Good heavens,” said Guy, glad of diversion. “It’s Yakimov.” 

Harriet said: “Don’t let’s talk to him.” 

“Oh, ile must have a word.” And Guy hurried out of reach of her 
(restraint. 

Yakimov, in his long full-skirted greatcoat, an astrakhan cap on 
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|op of his head, his reed of^a body almost overblown by the wind, 
looked like a phantom from ^e First World War — ^a member of some 
seedy royal family put into military uniform for the purposes of a 
parade. As he totter^ unhappily forward, his gaze on the ground, he 
did not see the Pringles. When stopped by Guy’s exuberant “Hello, 
there!” hisVnouth tell open. He did his best to smile, 

“Hello, dear boy!” ‘ • 

“I’ve never seen you in the park before.” 

“I’ve never been before.” 

“ Wha4 a magnificent coat ! ” 

“Yes, isn’t it!” Yakimov’s face brightened a little a»he turned a 
corner of the coat to show the worn sable lining. “The Czar gave it to 
m’poor old dad. FiiflHtoat. Never wears out.” 

“It’s splendid.” Guy stood back to admire the theatrical effect of 
the coat, hU appreciation such that Yakimov’s gaze went to Guy’s 
coat in the hope of being able to return these compliments, but no 
return was possible. 

Guy said: “It makes you look like a White Army officer. You should 
have a peaked cap. A sort of yachting cap.” 

“M’old dad had one; and a beard like Nicholas II.” Yakimov sighed, 
but not, it seemed, |^ver these glories of the past. His whole body 
drooped. Now he had come to a standstill, he seemed to lack energy 
to proceed. 

Harriet, wlto had been watching him, felt forced to ask : “What is 
the matter?” 

He looked up: “Not to tell a lie . . .” he paused, at a loss for a lie 
to tell. '*Not to tell a lie, dear girl. I’ve been rather badly treated. 
Given the push. Literally.” He laughed sadly. 

“From the Ath^nce Palace?” 

“No. At least, not yet. No, I ... I ...” he stared at the ground 
again, stammering as though his troubles were so compacted that 
they dammed the source of speech, then speech burst forth: “Given the 
pu&h . . . flung out. Flung out of a taxi in a distant part of the town. 
Quit<?lost; not a leu on me: didn’t know where to turn. ITien someone 
directed me across this God-forsaken park.” 

“You mean, you couldn’t pay the taxi?’* Harriet asked. 

“Wasn’t my taxi, dear girl. McCann’s taxi. McCann flung me out of 
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it. After all I'd done for him." YaJdmov’/s lips quivered. « 

Guy took his arm, and as they walked towards the main gate he 
persuaded Yakimov to describe exactly what had happened. 

"McCann got me out of bed this morning at some unearthly hour. 
Rang me up, said he wanted to see me. Said he was in the hall, just 
leaving for Cairo. Well, dear boy, had to get m'cfrothes 6n. Couldn't 
go down in m'birthday suit, could I? Thought he was going to ask 
me to keep on the job. Didn’t know whether to say ‘yes' or ‘no'. Hard 
work, being a war correspondent. Comes a bit rough on your poor 
old Yaki. Not used to it. Well, got m’self titivated. ‘Shall I accept the 
job, or shan’t I?’ kept asking m’self. Felt I ought to accept. War on, 
y’know. Man should do his bit. Thought I'd done a good job. If I 
couldn't get ‘hot’ news in the bar, always got a Warmish version of it. 
Well, down I went — and there was McCann, fuming. But fuming \ 
Said he’d be late for his 'plane. Bundled me into the taxi with him 
before I knew what was happening, and then he started on me. And 
what do you think he said? He said: ‘Might have known you hadn’t 
a clue. All you could do was collect rumours and scandal’." 

‘‘Really I" said Harriet with interest. ‘‘What scandal?" 

‘‘Search me, dear girl. I never was one for scandal. ‘And you did 
yourself damned well,' he said. ‘Two hundrq^ thousand lei for a 
month’s kip. What’s my agency going to say when they have to pay 
that for the balderdash you’ve been sending home?' Then he stopped 
the cab, put his foot in m’backside and shoved me or it." Yakimov 
gazed from one to the other of his companions, his green eyes 
astounded by reality. ‘And I’ve had to find m’way back here on m’poor 
old feet. Can you imagine it?" 

‘‘And he didn’t pay you for the work you did?” Guy asked. 

‘‘Not a nicker.” 

‘‘I suppose he paid the hotel bill?" 

"Yes, but what has he said t<3r the blokes there? That’s what I'm 
asking m’self. Very worried, I am. Perhaps, when I get back. I’ll find 
m’traps in the hall. It’s happened before. I’d have to move to the 
Minerva." 

"But l!tiat’s a German hotel." 

"Don't mind, dear boy. Poor Yaki’s not particular." 

Tb^y had reached the Calea Victoriei and there Yakimov looked 
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^gudy about him. Recogn^ing his whereabouts, he smiled with 
great sweetness and said: “Ah, well, we mustn’t worry. We’re in a 
nice little backwater here. We should get through the war here very 
comfortably.’’ On this cheerful note, he set out to face the staff of 
the Athdi^e Palace. 

Turning ih the opposite direction, Harriet walked with Guy as far 
as the University gate. Thefe he gave her two thousand-/« notes. “For 
lunch,’* he said. “Take Sophie. Go somewhere nice,’’ and he went off 
with what seemed to her the speed of guilt. 

Sophie^pened the door in her dressing-gown. Her face shone sallow 
for lack of make-up: her hair was pinched over with metalaetting-grips. 

In a high, vivacious voice she cried: “Come in. I have been washing 
my hair. Most times l^o to the Athen& Palace salon, but sometimes — 
for an economy, you understand? — I do it myself. You have not been 
before in my gar^onnihre. It is not big, but it is convenient.’’ 

She talked them up the stairs. In the bed sitting-room — an oblong 
modern room with an unmade bed and an overnight smell — sbt 
pushed some clothes off a chair and said: “Please to be seated. I am 
unpacking my laundry. Seel’’ She lifted a bundle in tissue paper and 
gazed into it. “So nice I My pretty lingerie. I love all such nice things.’* 

Looking round for^^ clock, Harriet noticed a photograph frame 
placed face downwards beside the bcd.There was no clock, but Sophie 
wore a watch. Harriet asked the time. It was a quarter to twelve. 

“The appoiatment with the landlord is at twelve o’clock,’’ said 
Harriet. ^ 

“Ah I ’’ Sophie, who was now unpacking her laundry, seemed not to 
hear. She lifted her underwear, piece by piece, with a sort of sensual 
appreciation. Smoothing down litde bows, straightening borders of 
lace, she opened drawers and slowly put each piece away. When this 
task was completed, she threw herself on the bed. “Last night,’* she 
said, “I was out with friends, so this^orning I am lazy.’’ 

“Do you think we could go soon?*’ 

“Go? But where should we go?’* 

“Gify said you would come with me to see the landlord.’’ 

“But what landlovl?’’ 

Harriet explained her visit and Sophie, lying propped on one elbow, 
looked troubled: **He said you would call to lee me. A friendly call, 
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you understand, but he did not speak (ft a landlord.” Sophie looked 
at her fingernails, then added as one who understood Guy better than 
Harriet did: ”He arranges so many things, he forgets to explain, you 
know.” 

“Well, can you come?” 

“But how can I? I must first have my bath. Then I rtkust dress. It 
will take long because I meet a friend for lunch. And my fingernails. 
I must put on varnish.” Sophie spoke as though these activities might 
be a little selfish but were all the more endearing for that. She gave a 
laugh at Harriet’s blank face and rallied her: “You can see thodandlord 
by yourself. ?fou are not afraid?” 

“No.” With a sense of giving Sophie a last chance, Harriet said: 
“The trouble is, I do not speak Rumanian.” 

“But the landlord will speak French. I am sure you speak very well 
French?” 

“I hardly speak it at all.” 

o“That is extraordinary, sure-ly?” Sophie’s voice soared in amaze- 
ment. “A girl of good family who cannot speak very well French I” 

“Not in England.” Harriet stood up. 

Sophie encouraged her on the way out: “The landlord will not eat 
you. He will be nice to a young lady alone.” S}?e laughed, apparently 
delighted at the thought of it. 

Harriet did not sec Guy again until the evening. She told him she 
had come to an agreement with the landlord. She hack> taken the flat 
for six months. 

“And what did Sophie think of it?” 

“She did not^c it.” 

“She dealt with the landlord, of course?” 

“No, she could not come. She wasn’t dressed when I called.” 

“But she promised to go with you.” 

“She said she hadn’t understood.” 

Guy’s expression left Harriet in no doubt but that Sophie had 
understood perfectly. He routed his dissatisfaction with a burst of 
admiradon for Harriet: “So you did it all alone? Why you’re ^nder- 
ful, darimg. And we have a flat I We must have a drink to celebrate.” 
And Harriet hoped that for a few days, at least, she would hear no 
more of Sophie. 
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When they moved into the flat, the Pringles discovered that in 
negotiating with the landlord Harriet had not been as clever as they 
thought! Some of the furniture was missing. The bedside rug had been 
taken away. There were only two saucepans left in the kitchen. When 
telephoned, the landlord, with whom she had dealt in a mixture of 
English, French, E^anian and German, told Guy he had explained 
to Doatnna Pringle that these things would be removed from the 
flat. 

They also discovered that if they wanted electricity, gas, water and 
telephone, they must settle the bills of the previous tenant, an English 
journalist who had disappeared without trace. 

The flat was on the top floor of a block in the square. From the 
sitting-room, which was roughly coffin-shaped, five doors opened 
These led to the kitghen, the main bedroom, the balcony, the spare- 
room and the hall. The building was flimsy. What furniture remained 
was shabby, but the rent was reasonable. 

When the)' took possession, on a day of exceptional cold, the hall- 
porter wh,o brought up their baggage put a hand on the ini.in radiator 
and grinned slyly. Noticing this, Harriet felt the radiator and found 
it barely warm. She told Guy to ask the man if it v'as always like 
this. 

Yes, the flat was hard to let because it was cold. So the rent was low. 
The boiler, explained the porter, was not big enough to force the 
heat up to the top floor. Having Wde this revelation, he became 
nervous and insisted that the flats were of the highest class, each 
having attached to it not one servant’s bedroom but two. He held up 
two Angers, pulling down first one, then the other. Two. One was 
behind the kitcheni the other on the roof. Harriet said she had not 
noticed a bedroom behind the kitchen. The porter beckoned her to 
follow him and showed her a room some si* feet long and thrae feet 
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wide, which she had mistaken for a storq^upboard. Guy surprised her 
by showing no surprise. He said most Rumanian servants slept on the 
kitchen floor. 

When they had unpacked, they went out on to the balcony and 
surveyed the view that was now their own. They faced the royal 
palace. Immediately below them, intact among itit disorder left by 
the demolishers, was a church with gilded' domes and crosses looped 
with beads. Apart from the Byzantine prettiness of this little church, 
and the palace facade, which had a certain grandeur, the buildings were 
a jumble of commonplaces, the skyline mediocre: and much was in 
ruins. < * 

It was late afternoon. A little snow was falling from a sky watered 
over with the citrous gleams of sunset. Alrfidy, as the Pringles 
watched, the buildings were dissolving into dusk. The street-lamps 
came on one by one. At the entrance to the Galea Victoriei could be 
seen the first windows of the lighted shops. 

• A trumpet sounded from the palace yard. **Do you know what that 
says?” Guy asked. “It says: Come, water your horses, all you that are 
able. Come, water your horses and give them some corn. And he that 
won’t do it, the sergeant shall know it: he will be whipped and put in 
a dark hole.” 

Harriet, who had not heard this jingle before, made him repeat it. 
As he did so^ they heard a creak of wood below. The church door was 
opening and a light falling on to the snow-feathered cobbles. A closed 
trasura drew up. Two women, like little sturdy bears in thqir fur coats 
and fur-trimmed snow-boots, descended. As they entered the church, 
they drew veils ever their heads. 

This incident, occurring there at their feet, beneath the balcony of 
their home, touched Harriet oddly. For the first time she felt her life 
becoming involved with the permanent life of the place. They might 
be here for six months. They mi^ht even be allowed a year of settled 
existence — perhaps longer. With so much time, one ceased to be a 
visitor. People took on the aspect of neighbours. There was a need to 
adjust oneself. 

She s^: “We could have done worse. Here wa are at the centre of 
things,” and she felt that, like herself, he was more impressed by that 
position than he cared to admit. 
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t “Wc should buy things fey the flat,” she said. “Couldn’t we go to 
the Dambovija?” 

“Why not?” The term had ended. Guy was on holiday. With the 
high spirits of a move accomplished and refreshment due, he said: 
“First, though, we will go and have tea at Mavrodaphne’s.” 

This wasithe newest, die most expensive, and so, for the moment, 
the most fashionable of Hucharest cafes. The Pringles had visited it 
before, but this visit was a gesture of belonging. They were going 
where everyone went. 

The c»fc was situated in a turning off the Calea Victorici. This was 
an old street that had been renovated with black glass, (chromium and 
marble composites so that the buildings gleamed in the street lights. 
Within the brillian^^ndows were French gloves and trinkets, English 
cashmere garments and Italian leatherwork, tagged with exotic words 
like ‘pullo>.-Aur, ‘chic’, ‘golful’ and ‘five-o’clockul*. These shops stayed 
open until late at night. 

The enormous windows of Mavrodaphne’s were steamed over by 
inner heat and outer cold. A colony of beggars had already established 
rights in the shelter of the doorway. They lay heaped together, supping 
off the smell of hot chocolate that came up through the basement 
grating. They rousq^, themselves in a hubbub when anyone passed 
inside. Within the door was a vestibule where a porter took the great- 
coats of visitors and a piccolo, kneeling at their feet, removed their 
snowboots. This service was imposed. Customers were required to 
enter the better restaurants and cafes as they would enter i drawing- 
room. 

When the Pringles arrived, the whole vast area of the cafe, warm, 
scented, tricked out with black glass, chromium and red leather, was 
crowded for the ‘five-o’clock’, which for most people here meant 
coffee or chocolate, and cakes. Only a few had acquired the habit of 
drinking tea. 

There seemed to be no table vacant. Wandering round in their 
search, Guy said: “We arc sure to sec someone wc know,” and 
almollt at once they came upon Dobson, who invited them to join 
him. He had dashed out, he said, oo some pretext, life in the 
Legation being now such that the girls had no time to make a decent 
cup of tea. 
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When the Pringles were seated, he ^sked: **You’ve heard about; 
Drucker, of course?” 

They, having spent their day packing and unpacking, had heard 
nothing. Dobson told them: ”He has been arrested.” 

For some moments Guy looked blank with shock, then asked: **On 
what charge?” 

“Buying money on the black market. 'Too silly. We all either 
buy or sell. They might have thought up a more substantial 
charge.” 

“What is the real reason for the arrest?” 

“No one seems to know. I imagine it has something to do with his 
affiliations with Germany.” 

While they were talking, Guy was shifting t<f cne edge of his seat, 
preparing, Harriet feared, to take some action. Not noticing this, 
Dobson chatted on, smiling as he did so: “IVe heard for some time 
that Carol’s been plotting to get his hands on the Drucker fortune. 
He can’t do much because the bulk of it’s in Switzerland. The Govern- 
ment could claim that the money had been deposited abroad contrary 
to Rumanian regulations, but that wouldn’t cut much ice with the 
Swiss. No power on earth will get money out of a Swiss bank without 
the depositor’s consent.” 

“So they may force Drucker to give his consent?” said Harriet. 

“They may certainly try. Pressure could be brought to bear.” Dobson 
gave a laugh at the thought. “Dear me, yes. We’ve felt for some time 
that Drucker was sailing too near the wind. His system of, exchange 
was all in Germany’s favour. The Minister of Finance told H.E. that 
the bank was rukiing the country. Drucker claimed to be pro-British. 
You know what they said about him: that his heart was in England 
but his pocket was in Berlin. . . .” 

“The point was,” Guy broke in, “he had a heart.” Like Dobson, 
he spoke of Drucker in the past &nse. He asked when the arrest had 
been made and was told “Early this morning.” 

“What about the other members of the family?” 

Dobson had heard nothing about them. 

As the waiter arrived to take their order, Guy rose. “I must go and 
see them,” he said. “Sasha will be in a terrible state.” 

Harriet pleaded “Why not go after tea?”, but Guy, looking like 
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^onc on whom a heavy duty lay, shook his head and was gone. Harriet 
felt herself abandoned. 

Dobson startled by Guy’s abrupt departure, turned and smiled on 
Harriet, saying: “You will stay, won’t you?” apparently so eager to 
retain her company that her composure was somewhat restored. 

Feeling ^he ml^ht excuse Guy by echoing his concern for the 
Druckers, she said: “This is terrible news, isn’t it?” 

Dobson continued to smile: “Terrible for Drucker, of course^ but 
you must remember his bank was serving the German cause.” 

Harriet said: “I suppose he’ll soon buy his way out?” 

“I don’t know. This is a contingency against whic^i he failed to 
provide. His wealth is outside the country. He could go to it, but it 
can’t come to hinlP>* 

The waiter brought tea and toast for Harriet, then, unasked, put on 
the table a plate of ball-shaped chocolate cakes pimpled over like naval 
mines. “Siegfrieds,” he announced. 

“Not our line,” said Dobson, imperturbably, in English. 

At once the waiter whipped away the plate, retreated a few steps, 
returned and put it down again. “Maginots,” he said, and went off 
well satisfied by Dobson’s amusement. 

Beaming on Har^et, Dobson said: “I love these people. They have 
wit.” 

Harriet wondered if she would ever love them. She watched two 
girls, usually^to be seen here, called, so Guy had said, Piincess Mimi 
and Princess Lulic. They had just arrived and were maki< * their way 
between the tables, faintly acknowledging their Rumanian friends. 
Keeping close together, their bodies seeming to melt and fuse, they 
had the air of lovers, too absorbed in each other to have other interests; 
but out of this confining intimacy, their glances strayed in search of 
someone to pay the bill. One of them saw Dobson. Somehow the fact 
of his presence was conveyed to th(f other. They moved towards him, 
all smiles now, then they noticed Harriet. The smiles vanished in an 
instant. They veered away. 

Ddbson glanced regretfully after them. “Charming girls 1” he said. 

“You prefer the Rumanians to other races?” Harriet asked. 

“Oh no.” Dobson talked quickly and willingly, used to doing his 
duty in important drawing-rooms. Harriet had heard people spgak of 
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his charm and she was grateful for it now she had been left on his^ 
hands, but she had noticed a curious , thing about him. When he 
laughed — and he laughed very readily — ^his round, bright, blue eyes 
remained as expressionless as the eyes of a bird. He was saying: *'I love 
the French and the Austrians. And I simply adore the Italians. And,” 
he added after a pause, “I’ve known some delightfif Gerixyuis.” 

Harriet, feeling her conversation should be brighter, said: “Where 
do you think we met your friend Yakimov the other day?’* 

“Where? Do tell me?” 

“Walking in the Ci§migiu.” 

“No, never\^l can’t believe it. Was he actually taking a walk?” 

“Not voluntarily.” She told the story of Yakimov’s ejection from 
McCann’s taxi and was gratified by Dobson’s redK^aon of it. His eyes 
grew damp and he shook all over his plump, soft body as he laughed 
to himself: “Ho-hol Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-Ao I ” 

Her success was such, she felt she might safely question him about 
Yjikimov, who had aroused her curiosity. 

She asked: “Have you known Prince Yakimov long?” 

“Oh yes. For years. He used to live in London, with Dollic Clay- 
Callard. They gave tremendous parties. Simply tremendous.” 

“I suppose you went to them?” 

“Well, I went to one. It was fantastic. Out of aoors, in v^rintcr. The 
garden was flqodlit and buried in artificial snow. We were told to 
wear furs, but, unfortunately, it was a muggy night gnd we were 
stifled. Yaki wore his sable^lined coat, I remember.” 

“The one the Czar gave his father?” 

Dobson gave ayburst of laughter: “The very one. And there was 
artificial ice. People skated and were pushed about in sleigh<hairs, 
carrying lanterns.” He paused, reflected, and said: “Really, it was all 
rather charming. And there was a real Russian sleigh. At least, Yaki 
said it was Russian. I wouldn’t know. It was blue and gold and drawn 
by a pony with an artificial mane.” 

“Was everything artificial?” 

“Everything that could be. The vodka was real enough. Dear ine, I 
was youn^lbr then. I’d never seen anything quite«like it. Soon after- 
wards Dollie and Yaki moved to Paris. Her money was running out. 
Theycpouldn’t live on thjtt scale for ever.” 
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“Where is Dollie now?” 

“Dead, poor dear. She wastmuch older t-han Yaki — ^twenty years or 
more. And looked it. But a wonderful old girl. We all loved her. We 
thought Yaki would inherit a fortune, but them wasn’t a sou. Up to 
her eyes in debt. It must have been a shock to him.” 

“What dished*” 

“Travelled about. He never came b^k to England.” 

“So you never knew him really well?” 

Dobson’s eyes widened in surprise at this audacity, then he laughed 
again. “Oh, everyone knew Yaki.“ No one, it seemed, needed to know 
more than that. 

She realised she was alarming him with this spate of questions, but 
there was one moW^he must ask: how did Yakimov live now? 
Perhaps suspecting what was coming, Dobson said quickly as she 
opened hei mouth: “Here comes Bella Niculescu. Such a nice 
woman!” 

Harriet let herself be distracted. She wanted to see Bella NiculescAi 

Tall, broad-shouldered, her blonde hair knotted at the nape, Bella 
was a classical statue of a woman wearing a tailored suit. She was 
in the late twenties. 

“She’s very good-liking,” said Harriet, thinking that Bella’s over- 
stylish hat looked like a comic hat placed askew on the Venus de Milo. 
Behind her trotted a dark, moustached, little Rumanian Adonis. “Is 
that her husband?” 

“Nikko?, Yes. But surely you’ve met them?” 

“No. She disapproves of Guy.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” Dobson laughed, contradicting her with good- 
humoured confidence. “No one disapproves of Guy.” He stood up to 
give his hand to Bella. 

Bella’s chief interest was in Harriet. When introduced, she said: 
“Someone told me that Guy had brdUght back a wife.” Her tone and 
her use of Guy’s Christian name seemed to Harriet an offer of friend- 
ship— -one that Harriet felt inclined to accept. 

DoBson, his admiring smiles now all for Bella, asked if the 
Niculescus would join him, but Bella refused. “We are meeting some 
Rumanian friends,” she said, with a slight emphasis on the word 
Rumanian. 
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Dobson detained her with flattering interest: **Before you leave 
do tell us what lies behind Drucker's arrest. Fm sure you know.” 

“Well,” — ^Bclla straightened her shoulders, not displeased that the 
Legation came to her for information — ”a certain lady— you can guess 
who I— discovered that Baron Steinfeld’s holdings in Astro-Romano 
were in fact owned by Drucker. You know, of couiie, that/Rll these rich 
Jews have foreign nominees so that they c&n avoid taxation. No need 
to tell you what those shares are worth at the moment I Well, the lady 
invited Drucker to supper and suggested he might care to make the 
holdings over to her as a Christmas present. He treated the svggestion 
as a joke. Hr had no holdings — ^in any case, Jews did not give each 
other Christmas presents, etcetera, etcetera. Then she tried other 
tactics. (I must say, I would have liked to havcRSeen a litde mouse in 
the room, wouldn’t you?) But Drucker, having a new young wife, 
was not susceptible. Then she became angry and said if he were not 
willing to hand over the shares, she would see they were confiscated. 
He thought, with his German connections, no one dared touch him — 
so he simply laughed at her. Twenty-four hours later he was arrested.” 

“I suppose,” said Dobson, “the arrest could be something of an 
anti-German gesture.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Bella’s voice rose cj^citedly. “I must tell 
Nikko that. He’ll be delighted. He’s so pro-British.” She waved to 
where Nikko «had now joined their friends afid said: “I must leave 
you.” She gave her hand to Harriet. “I could never parsuade Guy to 
come to my parties. Now you must bring him.” 

Harriet glanced after her as she went manoeuvring her broad and 
vigorous backside^ between the tables, and asked: “What does Nikko 
do?” 

“Why, nothing. He’s married to Bella.” 

“You mean, she’s rich?” 

“Quite comfortably off.” 

Dobson had to return to the Legation. When he called the waiter, 
Harriet, knowing convention did not permit her to remain here alone, 
asked for her bill, which Dobson insisted on paying. 

He haJ* his car outside and offered her a lift, but she said she 
wanted to do some shopping. 

A^he was about to drive off, he said: “We don’t get a moment to 
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Ij^eathe these days, and now I^.E. wants us to help with the decoding.** 
He exploded with laughter at the thought of this humble employ* 
ment. 

Harriet remembered she had, when she first met him, decided he was 
difficult to know. She now thought she had been wrong. He was, she 
believed, as <Mmply^leas£mt as he seemed. 

She crossed over to a shop window in wh;ch she had seen an 
Italian tea-set of fine sang^de-boeuf china. She had suggested to Guy 
they might buy it with money given them as a wedding-present. Guy, 
who had* no interest in possession, said: “Why waste money? When 
we leave here, we’ll probably have to go empty-handedi^* Now, in a 
mood to compensate herself, she looked defiandy at the tea-set, but, 
reflecting that she ffif^been abandoned for the best possible motives 
by a husband made unreliable only by his abysmal kindness, she went 
instead to di^ Calea Victoriei and ordered an electric fire. 

The wind had grown harder and there were occasional flurries of 
snow. The sky, black and unrelenting as iron, hung like a weight 
over the rooftops. Not wishing to return to the empty flat, she took a 
taxi down to the DSmbovita. The market area around the river had 
a flavour more of the East than of the West. Guy had brought her 
here and shown her ^e houses, built in the style of Louis XIII, once 
the mansions of Turkish and Phanariot officials, now doss-houses 
where the poor slept twenty and thirty to a room. The windows were 
sdll barred against thieves and rebels. The Dambovip River, that ran 
between thf m, had no beauty. Once navigable and the he . rt of the 
city, it was now dwindling from some failure at source, leaving high 
banks of clay. It was unused and in places covered to make a road. 

When she left the taxi, she walked through the Calea Lipscani, 
searching for a stall that sold decorated Hungarian plates. The area 
was primitive, bug-ridden and brutal. Its streets, unlike the fashion- 
able streets, were as crowded in winter as in summer. The gas-lit 
windows threw out a greenish glow. The stalls dripped with gas 
flares. Harriet pushed her way between men and women who, wrapped 
to thefeyes in woollen scarves, were bulky with frieze, sheep-skin and 
greasy astrakhan. The beggars, on home ground, rummaging for food 
under the stalls, did not usually trouble to beg here, but the sight of 
Harriet was too much for them. 
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When she stopped at a meat stall to h\xy veal, she became conscious 
of a sickening smell of decay beside hcs» Turning, she saw an ancient 
female dwarf who was thrusting the stump of an arm up into her face. 
She searched hurriedly for a coin and could find nothing smaller than 
a hundred-/^ note. She knew it was too much but handed it over. It 
led, as she feared, to trouble. The women gavef a shrjU Cry calling 
to her a troupe of children, who at once set upon Harriet, wav- 
ing their deformities and begging with professional and remorseless 
piteousness. 

She took the meat she had bought and tried to escape into the crowd. 
The childrcTiclung like lice. They caught hold of her arms, their faces 
screwed into the classical mask of misery while they whined and 
whimpered in chorus. 

Guy had told her she must try and get used to the beggars. They 
could best be discouraged by a show of amiable indifference. She had 
not yet learnt the trick and perhaps never would. Their persistence 
^voused her to fury. 

She reached the stall where the Hungarian plates were displayed 
and paused. At once the children surrounded her, their eyes gleaming 
at her annoyance, seeming to be dancing in triumph. She made off 
again, almost running, only wanting now to .get away from them. 
At the end of the road she saw a trasura and shouted to it. It stopped. 
She jumped on board and the children followed her. They clung to the 
stq)s, wailing at her, until the driver struck them offovith his whip. 
As they dropped down^ one by one, her anger subsided. She looked 
back at them and saw them sdll staring after the dispenser of hundred- 
lei notes — collection of wretched, ragged waifs with limbs as thin as 
sticks. 

Heavens above, how did one setde down to life in this society that 
Doamna Teitelbaum had recommended for its comfort? The day 
before, she had seen a peasant slashing his horse across the eyes for some 
slip of the foot. Though she was so shaken she could have murdered 
the man, she had to recognise what deprivations lay behind his 
behaviour. 

Beforf*^ ihe left England, she had read books written by travellers in 
Rumania who had given a picture of a rollicking, open-hearted, happy, 
healthy peasantry, fulkof music and generous hospitality. They were. 
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it^was true, mad about music. Music was their only outlet They made 
themselves drunk on it As fo\ the rest, she had seen nothing of it. 
The peasants in this city were starved, frightened figures, scrawny with 
pellagra, wandering about in a search for work or making a half- 
hearted attempt to beg. 

The situation wo^vid have been simplified for her could she, like 
Guy, have seen the peasants not only as victims, but as blameless 
victims. The truth was, the more she learnt about them, the more she 
was inclined to share Doamna Druckcr’s loathing of them; but she 
would no^ call them beasts. They had not the beauty or dignity of 
beasts. They treated their animals and their women witlj the simple 
brutality of savages. 

Driving now dowfi^^e long, deserted Galea Victoriei, it seemed to 
her she could smell in the wind those not so distant regions of moun- 
tain and fir-fr»r<*st where wolves and bears, driven by hunger, haunted 
the villages in the winter snow-light. And the wind was harsher than 
any wind she had ever known. She shivered, feeling isolated in a^ 
country that was to her not only foreign but alien, 

A few yards past the University, she saw Guy walking, rather 
quickly, and stopped the trasura. His face was creased and troubled. 
He said he was rcturnmg to Mavrodaphne’s to look for her. 

“Surely you didn’t suppose I should still be there?” 

“I didn’t know.” He obviously had not supposed anything at all. 
His mind had bpen elsewhere. 

As he took the seat beside her, she said: “Did you see Sa* \a?” 

He shook his head. He had gone to the flat but no one opened the 
door. He found the porter, who told him that the whole family had 
left that morning with a great deal of luggage. The servants had gone 
soon after. The flat was deserted. Asked about Sasha, the man could 
not remember having seen him with the others. Guy had then gone 
to the University, where there were, as usual, students sitting about in 
the common-room for want of anything better to do. There he learnt 
that the Drucker sisters, their parents, their husbands and the two girls 
had htftn seen at the airport boarding a ’plane for Rome, but Sasha 
and his step-mother Jiad not been with them. There was a rumour 
that Doamna Drucker had gone to her father' » estate in Moldavia. 

Guy said: “Perhaps Sasha has gone with hg-.” 
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Harriet said nothing but thought it unikely that Doamna Drucker 
would burden herself with Sasha. f 

“Wherever he is,” said Guy, “I shall hear from him. He knows I 
will help him if I can.” 

Harriet was thinking of the panic that must have filled the house- 
hold after Drucker’s arrest, the hasty packing, tlpx hasty departure. 

“How did they get exit visas so quickly?” she asked.’ 

“They must have been prepared. Drucker after all had been warned. 
If the arrest had not been made so quickly, he might have got away.” 

Thinking of the household with its solid furniture, t;hc family 
portraits in their huge frames, a setting designed as a background for 
generations of Druckers, she knew she had been envious of its 
permanence. 

‘And yet,’ she thought, ‘that enclosed family was no more secure 
than we are.’ 

The tThurck was crossing the cobbles of the square. The driver turned 
to ask for direction. 

Guy said to Harriet: “Where are we going to eat? Shall we go back 
to the hotel?” 

She replied: “Tonight we are going to eat at home.” 



II 


When Yakimov returned to the Athence Palace after his conflict with 
McCann, he went to the English Bar and ordered himself a double 
whisky. • 

“Chalk it up, Albu, dear boy,’* he said. 

When Albu ‘chalked it up*, he knew that his credit was still good. 
His anxiety vanish#.^ problem that need not be faced straight away 
was no problem to him. 

At the end of the week he was presented with a bill. He looked at 
it in pained astonishment and required the manager to come to 
him. The manager explained that, as Yakimov was no longer 
backed by McCann’s agency, he must settle a weekly account in the 
usual way. 

“Dear boy,*’ he said, “m’remittance should be here in a week or 
two. Difficult time. J^osts uncertain. War on, y’know.*’ 

His quarterly remittance had, in fact, come and gone. Bored by the 
menu of the hotel, he had spent it on some excellent meals at Capja’s, 
Rina’s and Lt Jardin. 

The manager agreed to let the account run on and it : \ unques- 
tioned until Christmas visitors began to fill the hotel. This time it was 
the manager who sent for Yakimov. 

“Any day now, dear boy,” Yakimov earnestly assured him. “Any 
day.” 

“Any day will not do, mon Prince^'' said the manager. “If you can- 
not pay, I must now present this nfattcr to the British Legation.” 

Yakimov was alarmed. Galpin had told him: “These days you can 
be packed off under open arrest, third class and steerage, to Cairo, and 
there ^iven the bum’s rush into the ranks before you have time to say 
‘flat feet*, ‘conscientious objector* or ‘inqurable psychotic*.” 

Trembling slightly, Yakimov said to the manager; “Dear boy, no 
need to do that. 1*11 go there myself. M’dfiar old friend Debbie 
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Dobson’ll advance me the necessary. Juj^ a question of asking. Didi).’t 
realise you were getting restless.” / 

Yakimov was given another twenty-four hours. He did not go at 
once to Dobson, who was becoming less and less willing to lend him 
money, but first approached the hangers-on of the English Bar. 
Hadjimoscos, Horvath and Palu were, as usual,®togeth/‘r. He spoke 
first to Horvath: 

“Dear boy, I have to settle a little bill. M’remittance is delayed. Never 
like to owe money. Wonder if you could manage to repay. . . 

Before he could finish, Horvath had spread hands so eloquently 
empty thatf Yakimov's words died in his throat. He turned to 
Hadjimoscos: “Do you think I could ask the Princess. . . .” 

Hadjimoscos laughed: cher Prince^ raCicr ask the moon. You 

know the Princess. She is so irresponsible, one is made to smile. And 
it is the Rumanian habit never to repay a loan.” 

Yakimov moved his appealing eyes to Cici Palu, a handsome fellow 
who was said to do well out of women. Palu took a step back and 
glanced away with the air of one who sees and hears nothing that does 
not concern him. In desperation, Yakimov moaned: “Can no one lend 
me a leu or tyvo?” To encourage them, he tried to order a round. Albu 
shook his head. The others smiled, deprecating this familiar refusal, 
but their contempt was evident. Yakimov was now no more than one 
of them. 

He was forced in the end to return to Dobson, who* agreed to settle 
the bill on condidon that he moved to a cheaper lodging. 

“I was thinking of trying the Minerva, dear boy.” 

Dobson would not hear of the Minerva, or, indeed, of any other 
hotel. Yakimov must find himself a bed-sitting-room. 

So, on the morning of the following Saturday, having been per- 
mitted a last breakfast in the dining-room, Yakimov departed the 
Ath^e Palace. When he carried his own luggage through the hall, 
the porters looked the other way. Even had they been willmg to attend 
him, attention would have been distracted from him by a new arrival 
who qiiwd even Yakimov, burdened as he was, to pause and stare. 

This was a white-haired, dark-skinned little ^-row of a man in a 
striped blue suit. He moved with a rattle of chains. One of his eyes was 
covered with a patchy the other swivelled about in keen and critical 
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^rvcy of all it saw. His left arm, with hand too small in its skin-tight 
glove, lay crooked across his Vreast. He wore a gold chain in a loop 
from button-hole to trouser pocket. Another heavier chain, attaching 
a walking-stick to his right wrist, struck repeatedly against the stick's 
silver mounting. Clearly unimpressed by the hall and its occupants, 
he strode to^the riception desk and rapped out: “Any letters for 
Commander Sheppy?** 

Galpin, on his way to the bar, gawped, and Yakimov said: “Striking 
figure, that I Who can he be?” 

“Arrived last night,** said Galpin. “Probably secret service. Nothing 
so conspicuous as your old-time member of the British Secret Service.** 
Noticing Yakimov’s luggage, he added: “Not leaving us?** 

Yakimov noddecftfllly. “Found a nice little place of m’own,’* he 
said and went out to his trasura. 

That ^iioriiiiig the early snow hung like swansdown in the air. It 
was forming a gauze over the tarmac. The cold was intense. 

The trasura took Yakimov in the direction of the station. The coach^ 
man was a lean and fierce-looking fellow, no Skopitz. The horse was 
a skeleton roughly patched over with hide. As it was spurred by the 
whip, its bones, stretching and heaving, seemed about to fall apart. 
Blood trickled down ^jts flanks from several open sores. 

As he watched the skittish jig of its pelvis, a tear came into 
Yakimov*s eyes, but hb was not weeping for the horse. He was weep- 
ing for himseU. He was retreating, most unwillingly, from the heart 
of Buchar^^t life to its seedy, unprofitable purlieus. t injured 

by circumstances. The world had turned against him since Dollie died. 
Now he had not even the last relic of their life together, his Hispano- 
Suiza. He found himself longing for it as for a mother. 

The appearance of the station reminded him of the evening of his 
penniless arrival. How short his period of fortune had been I His tears 
fcU. 

Hearing a gulp and a sniff, the coachman turned and gave Yakimov 
a stare of crude curiosity. Yakimov brushed his sl^vc across his 
eyes. 

Beyond the station, the roads were unixiade. The horse stumbled in 
pot-holes, the carriage shook. Puddles, thinly sheeted over with ice, 
cracked beneath the wheels. Here the houses were mostly wq^en 
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shacks, but among them were blocks of flats, recently built but already 
turning into slums. The paint was scra^hed from the doors; washing 
hui^g on the balconies and women bawled down into the streets. 

It was in one of these flats that Yakimov had found a room. The 
room had been advertised on a notice-board as 'lux nebun * — insane 
luxury. Insane luxury at a low rent seemed jusf^the ^swer to his 
problem. 

He had come upon the block after searching the back streets for an 
hour or more. The servant, who opened the door an inch, gabbled 
something about ‘siesta’. He pretended not to understand. The stone 
staircase, ventilated with open spaces, seemed colder than the street. 
He pushed open the door and edged his way into the oily heat of the 
flat’s interior. He would not be moved out. ffi/ffeated, the servant 
tapped with extreme trepidation on a door, entered and was met with 
uproar. At last a man and a woman, both in dressing-gowns, peered 
out at Yakimov with angry hauteur. The man said: “What does this 
person here in our house?” 

The woman replied: ‘‘Tell him at once to go.” 

It was some moments before Yakimov realised that, beneath the 
clotted disguise of accent, the two were speaking English to each other. 
He bowed and smiled: “You speak English? As^an Englishman, I am 
flattered. I have called to see the room you advertised.” 

“An Englishman!” The wife stepped forwTird with an expression 
of such avidity that Yakimov quickly amended his status. 

‘‘Of White Russian origin,” he said. “A refugee, I fea;:, from the 
war zone.” 

“A refugee!’^ She turned to her husband with an expression that 
said: ‘That’s just the sort of Englishman we would get.’ 

“The name is Yakimov. Prince Yakimov.” 

“Ah, a Prince!” 

The room offered was small, cluttered up with Rumanian carved 
furniture and embroidered hangings, but warm and comfortable 
enough. He agreed to take it. 

“The^ent a month is four thousand ici,” said the woman, Whose 
name was Doamna Protopopescu. When Yakimov did not haggle, 
she added: “In advance.” 

“l^morroW, dear gisl” He touched her fat, grimy little hand with 
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his lips. “Tomorrow a large remittance arrives for me at the British 
Legation.” ^ 

Doamna Protopopescu looked at her husband, who said: “The 
Prince is an English Prince, “ and so the matter was -left for the 
moment. 

Doamna Protopfpcscu had advised Yakimov the correct trasura 
fare from tire city’s centrd. Now, his bags safely on the pavement, 
he handed up the fare and a ten lei tip. The driver looked dumb- 
founded, then gave an anguished howl. He demanded more. Firmly 
Yakimoy shook his head and started to gather up his bags. The driver 
flung the coins upon the pavement. Ignoring this gesture, Yakimov 
began to climb the stairs. 

Swinging his w^piabove his head and haranguing the passers-by 
right and left, the driver leapt down and followed. Bounding and 
bawling, nc vaught up his fare at the first landing. 

Yakimov did not know what the man was saying, but he was shaken 
by the fury with which it was being said. He tried to run. He stumble<;^ 
dropped a case, then shrank in fear against the wall. The man did not 
attack him, but instead, as Yakimov crept on, kept beside him, banging 
his jackboots on the stairs, slashing his whip and causing so much 
noise that people c:^e to their doors to see what was happening. 
Doamna Protopopescu and her servant peered over the third landing. 

“How much did yo** give him?” she asked. 

Yakimov toid her. 

“That was more than enough.” At once her face becao&c 1 mask of 
fury. She threw up her fists and, rushing at the driver, she screamed 
out a virulent stream of Rumanian. The man stopped in his tracks. 
She waved him away. He went, very slowly, turning every few 
moments to fix Yakimov with a stare of sullen loathing. At this show 
of defiance, the servant ran after him, echoing her mistress’s rage, 
while the mistress herself conducted Yakimov indoors. 

“Dear girl, you were magnificent,” said Yakimov as he sat panting 
on his bed. 

“I%aid ‘How dare you molest a nobleman’ and he was afraid. So to 
deal with a filthy peasant.” She flicked a Jh^d, dismissing the matter, 
then said sharply: “And now, the money I” 

“This evening,” he promised her, “when the^diplomatic post afpives, 
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I'll Stroll back to the Legation and pick up m'remittance." 

Doamna Protopopescu's small black/kyes bulged with suspicion. 
To greet her lodger, she had fitted herself into a short black dress that 
clung to the folds and wrinkles of her fat like a second skin. Her 
heavily whitened face sagged with annoyance like a flabby magnolia. 
She shouted through the door for her husband. 

Protopopescu appeared, dressed in the Uniform of an^army officer 
of the lowest rank. He was a thin, drooping man with corseted waist, 
rouged cheeks and a moustache like that of a ringmaster, but he had 
nothing of his wife’s fire. He said with a poor attempt at command: 
“Go this instant and get the money.” 

“Not now, dear boy.” Yakimov settled down among the embroidered 
cushions. “Must have a bit of kip. Worn out #iifi all this fuss.” He 
closed his eyes. 

“No, no!” cried Doamna Protopopescu and, pushing past her 
husband, she caught Yakimov by the arm and dragged him off the 
bed. “Go now. At once, at once.” She was extremely strong. She gave 
Yakimov a push that sent him headlong into the passage, then, closing 
the room door, she locked it and put the key into her hand>bag. “So 1 
When you bring the money, I give the key.” 

Yakimov returned to the gnawing cold of ^e street. Where on 
earth could he find the money? He dared not approach Dobson who 
yesterday had lent him a last four thousand the rent. Having no 
idea that Doamna Protopopescu could be so resolutc^hc had spent 
the money on a cOtiple of excellent meals. 

The pavements were freezing. He could feel the frost sticking to the 
broken soles of fus shoes. He could not face the walk back to the main 
square and, realising he would have to learn to use public transport, 
he stood among the crowd waiting for a tramcar. When the tram came, 
there was an hysterical stampede in which Yakimov and an old 
woman were flung violendy to the ground. The woman picked herself 
up and returned to the fray. Only Yakimov was left behind. When the 
next tram came along, he was prepared to fight. He was carried for 
a &w Iff to the city's centre. One could live here very cheaply, he 
realised, but who wanted to live cheaply? Not Yakimov. 

He went straight to the English Bar and found it empty. Forced to 
searcjh dsewfabe, he cessed the square to Dragomir’s food store, a 
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j^fuge where a gentleman might sample cheese unchallenged and steal 
a biscuit or two. 

The shop was decorated for Christmas. All about it peasants were 
selling fir trees from the Carpathians. Some trees were propped against 
the windows, some stood in barrels, some lay on the pavement among 
heaps of hol|^, bay%uid laurel. Great swags of snow-grizzled fir were 
tacked like mufflers about the shop front. It was a large shop; one of 
the largest in Bucharest. Now it stood like a litde castle embowered 
in Christmas greenery, its windows bright but burred with frost ferns. 

A boa% on its feet, stood at the main entrance, its hide cured to a 
glossy blackness, its tusks yellow, snow feathers caugh^ in its tough 
bristles. On either side of the door hung a deer, upside-down, with 
antlers resting on Ac ground. 

Yakimov sighed. These signs of festivity sent his thoughts back to 
Christmases at the Crillon, the Ritz, the Adlon and Geneva’s Beau- 
Rivage. Where would he spend this Christmas? Not, alas, at the 
Athdn^c Palace. 

As he entered the shop he found, crouched behind the boar, a heap 
of beggars, who set up such a clamour at the sight of him that an 
assistant rushed out and kicked one, slapped another and attacked the 
rest with a wet tow<^. Yakimov slipped inside. 

A little department at the door sold imports from England: Quaker 
Oats, tinned fruits, vorned beef, Oxford marmalade — expensive 
luxuries exim^us among luxury. These did not interest Yakimov, 
who made^for the main hall, where turkeys, geese, duokt^ chickens, 
pheasant, partridge, grouse, snipe, pigeons, hares and rabbits were 
thrown unsorted together in a vast pyramid beneath a central light. 
He joined the fringe of male shoppers who went round with intent, 
serious faces examining these small corpses. This was not a shopping 
place for servants, nor even for wives. The men came here, as Yakimov 
did, to look at food, and to experience, as he might not, an ecstacy of 
anticipation. 

He watched a stout man, galoshed, close-buttoned, Peisian lamb on 
his cSllar, a cap on his head, choose and order the preparation of a 
turkey still in its splendour of feathers. He swallowed hungrily as he 
watched. 

This was not a good season for an onlooker ^The counters th^ dis- 
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played shellfish, caviare and every sort of sausage were so hcmmejl 
in with customers he could sec nothing^f them. He wandered round 
with no more reward than the scent of honcy<ured hams or the high 
citron fume of Greek oranges. 

An assistant was sheering off the legs of live frogs, throwing the 
sdll palpitating trunks into a dustbin. Yakimof was upset by the 
sight, but forgot it at once as he peered into a basket of outton mush- 
rooms flown that morning from Paris. He put out a finger and brought 
it back tinged with the red dust of France. 

In the cheese department, the sampling knife was in usa^ A little 
man in yellow peccary gloves, keeping an assistant at his heels, was 
darting about, nicking this cheese and that. As he waited, Yakimov 
eyed cheeses packed in pigs ’-bladders, shccp-ski<ft,^Dark, plaited twigs, 
straw mats, grape pips, wooden bowls and barrels of brine. When he 
could bear it no longer, he broke off a piece of roquefort and would 
have put it into his mouth, but he realised he had been observed, 
f The observer was Guy Pringle. 

“Hello, dear boy,” said Yakimov, letting the cheese fall from his 
fingers into a bowl of soured cooking cream, “Difficult place to get 
served.” 

Guy, he saw, was not alone. Harriet Pringle Ijad captured the assis- 
tant from the man in the peccary gloves. She seemed about to give 
an order, but at once the man, indignant at'flr ing deserted, began to 
demand attention. The assistant pushed past Harriet, f4most bowling 
her over in his eagerness to assert his servility. ” Cochon” said Harriet. 
The assistant looked back, pained. 

Ever since the incident in the Athenee Palace garden, Yakimov had 
felt nervous of Harriet. Now, leaning towards Guy and whispering 
hurriedly, he said: “Your poor old Yaki’s in a bit of a jam. If I 
can’t lay m’hands on four thou, I’ll have to spend the night in the 
streets.” 

Seeing Guy glance at Harriet, he added quickly: “Haven’t forgotten. 
Owe the dear girl a thou. She’ll get it soon’s m’remittancc turns up.” 

Guy Ifiok out the old notebook in which he kept bank-notelli and, 
leafing through it, found two thousand /ei, wjiich he handed to 
Yakimov. He said: “It’s a pity you aren’t a Polish refugee. I know 
the ^an wholes administering relief.” 
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, “’M’not cxacdy a Polish refugee, dear boy, but Fm a refugee from 
Poland. Got here through Yu^slavia, y’know.” 

Guy thought this fact might serve and gave him the address of the 
Polish Relief Centre, then mentioned that Yakimov had promised to 
visit them. Was he by any chance free on Christmas night? 

“Curiouslyi^enou^, I am, dear boy.” 

“Then conie to dinner,” Guy said. 

Yakimov found the Relief Centre in a street of red, angular, half- 
built houses on which work had been abandoned for the winter. 
Builder’s#materials still lay about. Snow patched the yellow clay and 
the hillocks of sand and lime. Outside the one house th«t was nearly 
completed, a row of civilian Poles, in breeches and monkey-jackets, 
stood stamping thcir''lfcct in the cold. Yakimov swept past them, 
wrapped in the Czar’s greatcoat. 

To the old peasant who opened the door, he said: “Prince Yakimov 
to see Mr. Lawson.” He was shown straight into a room that smelt of 
damp plaster. 

Clarence, seated behind a table, with an oil-stove at his feet and an 
army blanket round his shoulders, appeared to have a bad cold. When 
Yakimov introduced himself as a friend of Guy Pringle, Clarence 
looked shy, impressec^apparently by the distinction of his visitor. Given 
confidence, Yakimov told how he had come down from Poland, where 
he had been staying on'^he estate of a relative. He had for a few weeks 
acted as McCann’s deputy. When McCann left for Pola4d, Yakimov 
remained hphind to collect a remittance which was being setu .lim. The 
dislocations of war caused the delay of the remittance and so, he said: 
“Here I am on m’uppcrs, dear boy. Don’t know where to look for a 
crust.” 

Strangely enough, Clarence did not respond as Yakimov had hoped 
to this story. He sat for some time looking at his fingernails, then said 
with sudden, starding firmness: “I ’cannot help you. You are not a 
Pole; You must apply to the British Legation.” 

, Yakimov’s face fell. “But, dear boy. I’m just as much in need as 
those^lokes outside. Fact is, if I can’t raise four thousand today, I’ll 
have to sleep in thoistreet.” 

Clarence said coldly: “The men outside are queuing for a living 
allowance of a hundred lei a day.” 
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“You surely mean a thousand?’* 

“I mean a hundred.** 

Yakimov began to rise, then sank down again. “Never had to beg 
before,** he said. “Good family. Not what I’m used to. Fact is, I’m 
desperate. The Legation won’t help. They’ll only send me to Cairo. 
*S*no good to poor old Yaki. Delicate health. Be&i starving for days. 
Don’t know where m’ncxt meal’s coming from.” Hi/ voice broke, 
tears crowded into his eyes and Clarence, shaken by this emotion, put 
his hand into his pocket. He brought out a single note, but it was a 
note for ten thousand lei, 

“Dear boy/* said Yakimov, restored by the sight of it. 

“Just a minute!” Clarence seemed rather agitated by what he was 
doing. His cheeks reddened, he fumbled about!* looking for paper in 
a drawer. He took out a sheet and wrote an lOU. “I am lending you 
this,” he said impressively, “because you are a friend of Guy Pringle. 
The money is from funds and must be paid back when your remittance 
arrives.” 

When the lOU was signed and the note had changed hands, 
Clarence, seeming relieved by the generosity of his own action, smiled 
and said he was just going out to luncheon. Would Yakimov care to 
join him? 

“Delighted, dear boy,” said Yakimov. "'Delighted,'* 

As they dr6ve to Capra’s in the car whichTfiSi been allotted to him, 
Clarence said: “I wonder if you know a CommandciuSheppy? He’s 
just invited me to i party. I don’t know him from Adam.” 

“Oh yes, dear boy,” said Yakimov, “Know him well. One eye, one 
arm — ^but keen as mustard.” 

“What is he doing here?” 

“I’m told,” Yakimov’s voice dropped — “of course it’s not the sort 
of thing one should pass round — ^but I’m told, he’s an important 
member of the British Secret Service.” 

Clarence lauded his unbelief. “Who would tell you that?” he asked. 

“Not in a position to say.” 

Cap$aJ| was Yakimov’s favourite among the Bucharest restadfants. 
As they passed from the knife-edge of the crivat Uito a lusciousness of 
rose-red carpedng, plush, crystal and gilt, he felt himself home again. 

A/:ablc hacTbeen beoked for Clarence beside the double windows 
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t^at overlooked the snow-patched garden. To exclude any hint of 
draught, red silk cushions weiV placed between the two panes of glass. 
Clarence’s guest, a thick-set man with an air of self-conscious pride, 
rose without smiling, and frowned when he saw Yakimov. Clarence 
introduced them: Count Steflaneski, Prince Yakimov. 

“A Russian?” asSed Steffaneski. 

“White Rinsian, dear boy. British subject.” 

Steifaneski’s grunt seemed to say Russian is a Russian’, and, 
sitting down heavily, he stared at the table-cloth. 

Defensively, Clarence said: “Prince Yakimov is a refugee from 
Poland.” 

“Indeed?” Steffaneski raised his head and fixed Yakimov distrust- 
fully. “From wher^nifoland docs he come?” 

Yakimov, putting his face into the menu card, said: “I strongly 
recommend the crayAsh cooked in paprika. And there is a really 
delicious pilaff of quails.” 

Steffaneski obstinately repeated his question. Clarence said: “Prince 
Yakimov tells me he stayed with relatives who have an estate there.” 

“Ah, I would be interested to learn their name. I am related to many 
landowners. Many others arc my friends.” 

Seeing Steffaneski |ct in his deadly persistence, Yakimov attempted 
explanation: “Fact is, dear boy, there’s been a bit of a misunderstand- 
ing. Left Poland befoiC' things started. Doing undercover work: saw 
trouble coming* was ordered to get away. White Russian, y’know. So, 
not to putjtoo fine a point on it, your poor old Yaki ha4 to take to 
his heels.” 

Watching him closely, Steffaneski was waiting for something to 
come of all this. When Yakimov paused, hoping he had given explana- 
tion enough, the Count said: “Yes?” 

Yakimov said: “Got lost on the way down. Ended up in Hungary. 
Friend there, most generous fellow— Count Ignotus — ^invited me to stay 
on his estate. So, the fact was, the estate I spoke of was in Hungary.” 

‘‘So you did not come down through Lvov and Jassy?” Steffaneski 
asked^with apparent courtesy. 

”No, just topped straight down to Hungary.'* 

“Through Czechoslovakia?” 

“Naturally, dear boy.” 
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“How then did you penetrate the German forces?” 

“What German forces?” 

“Can it be you did not encounter them?” 

“Well.” Yakimov looked appealingly at Clarence, who appeared 
embarrassed by these questions and answers. As Steffaneski began to 
harass Yakimov again, Clarence broke in to say: ••He nyiy have come 
through Ruthenia.” 

“Ruthenia?” Steffaneski jerked round to face Clarence. “Is Ruthenia 
not occupied, then?” 

“I think not,” said Clarence. 

For some Qioments Clarence and the Count discussed, without refer- 
ence to Yakimov, the possibility of his having passed unmolested 
through Ruthenia. Suddenly Steffaneski had ^riclfner thought: “If he 
went through Ruthenia, he must have crossed the Carpathians.” He 
returned to Yakimov. “You crossed the Carpathians?” he asked. 

“How do I know?” Yakimov wailed. “It was terrible. You can have 
jio idea what it was like.” 

“I can have no idea? I drive with refugees from Warsaw to 
Bucharest I I am machine-gunned and I am bombed I I see my friends 
die: I help to bury them I And you tell me I can have no idea I” With 
a gesture that implied life was real but Yakimov was not, he turned 
to Clarence and began to question him about Polish Relief. 

Thankful to be left in peace, Yakimov his thoughts to the 
pilaff of quails which was being served. 

'' Despite Yakimov’s recommendation of the Moselle ’34 and ’37 
Burgundy, Clarence had ordered a single bottle of Rumanian red wine. 
The waiter arrived with three bottles which he put down beside 
Yakimov, who gavo^him a look of complete understanding. 

Steffaneski was describing a visit he had paid the day before to a 
Polish internment camp in the mountains. When he arrived at the 
barbed-wire enclosure he had seen the wooden huts of the camp half 
buried in snow. A Rumanian sentry at the gate had refused to admit 
him without the sanction of the officer on duty. The officer could not 
be disturbed because it was ‘the time of the siesta’. Steffaneski had 
demanded tl\at the sentry ring the officer and thr sentry had replied: 
“But that is impossible. The officer does not sleep alone.” 

“^d so outside th^ camp I sit for two hours while the officer on 
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jjuty sleeps, not alone. Ah, how I despise this country ! On^ and all, 
5ic Poles despise this countryJ^Sometimes I say to myself: ‘Better had 
we stayed in Poland and all died together’.*' 

“I couldn’t agree more, dear boy,” said Yakimov, eating and 
drinking heartily. 

Steflaneski gave Urn a look of disgust. “I was under the impression,” 
he said to ClA-ence, “that our talk was to be private.” 

A second course of spit-roasted beef arrived and with it the second 
bottle of wine was emptied. Clarence spent some time explaining 
to Steflageski how he was arranging with a junior Minister for the 
Poles to be shipped over the frontier into Yugoslavia,^ whence they 
could travel to join the Allied armies in France. For permitting 
these escapes, the^r^nian authorities were demanding a fee of one 
thousand lei a head. 

The beef was excellent. Yakimov ate with gusto and was examining 
the tray cf F*cnch cheese, when Clarence noticed that the waiter was 
serving them wine from a new bottle. 

“I ordered only one bottle,” he said. “Why have you brought a 
second?” 

“This, domnulcy' said the waiter, giving the bottle an insolent 
flourish, “is the third^” 

“The third V' Clarence looked bewildered. “I did not ask for three 
bottles.” 

“Then whyJid you drink them?” the waiter asked as he made off. 

Consolii^ly, Yakimov said: “All these Rumanian waiters arc the 
same. Can’t trust them, dear boy. . . .” 

“But did we drink three bottles? Is it possible?” 

“The empties are here, dear boy.” 

Clarence looked at the bottles beside Yakimov, then looked at 
Yakimov as though he alone were responsible for their emptiness. 

When the coffee was brought, Yftkimov murmured to the waiter: 
“Cognac.” Immediately a bottle and glasses were put upon the table. 

“What is this?” Clarence demanded. 

“Sjfcms to be brandy, dear boy,” said Yakimov. 

Clarence called tfae waiter back: “Take it away. Bring me my bill.” 

The cheese tray still stood beside the table. With furtive haste, 
Yakimov cut himself a long slice of brie and tolded it into his n^uth. 
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Seeing Clarence and Stefianeski watching with astonished distast^ 
he said in apology: *‘Trifle peckish, dea/boy.” 

Neither made any comment. 

When the bill was paid, Clarence took out a notebook and noted 
down his expenses. Yakimov, whose sight was long, read as it was 
written: 

Luncheon to Count S. and Prince Y.: ‘ ^Lei 5,500 

Advance to Prince Y., British refugee from Poland: 10,000 

For a moment Yakimov was discomforted at seeing his fantasy so 
baldly recorded, then he forgot the matter. As they left the restaurant, 
his well-fed glow was like an extra wrap against the cold. He said to 
Clarence: “Delightful meal! Delightful company!" He carried his 
smile over to Stcifaneski, who was standing s^an. 

Clarence barely responded. 

Yakimov had expected the offer of a lift, but no offer was made. 
As Clarence and Steffaneski drove off without him, the glow began 
to seep from him. Then he remembered he had twelve thousand lei. 
He went into the confiserie attached to the restaurant and bought him- 
self a little silver box full of raspberry pastilles. Holding this happily, 
he called a taxi and set out for his new lodgings, where he would 
sleep the afternoon away. 
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A FEW DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS, Bella Niculcscu, mccting Harriet in 
the street, invited her to tea, Guy's only comment on this incipient 
friendship was; “She'll bore the arse off you." 

Harriet said: “You scarcely know her.” 

“She’s just a t^ical bourgeois reactionary.” 

“You mean, hc^rfljudices are different from yours.” 

“You’ll see for yourself,” said Guy and, reminding her that they 
had been invited that evening to the Athen^e Palace by a Commander 
Sheppy, he went to give a student private coaching. Harriet was left 
with doubts about her coming tea-party. 

Bella's flat was in a new block on the Boulevard Bratianu. Walking 
there, Harriet felt the wind blow shrill across the desolate lots. Through 
the vents in the peasants’ huts could be seen the flicker of lamps. 
The only crowds ;^ow were on the tramcars that clanked their 
way out of darkness into darkness. When she passed the vast black 
skeleton of the MinislfP) building, she saw a fire burning in a ground- 
floor corner. Beside it sat a huddle of workmen too for the army 
and no use^for anything else. ^ 

The blocks of flats rose out of the gloom like lighted towers. Their 
hallways, visible through glass doors, indicated the grandeur to which 
the designers of the boulevard had first aspired. 

Harriet was shown into Bella's sitting-room. Low-ccilinged and 
very warm, it was carpeted in sky-blue and set about with walnut 
tables and blue upholstered arm-chtirs. In the midst of this Bella, in 
a cashmere jersey and pearls, was seated before a silver tea-service. 

Sinking into one of the chairs, Harriet said: “Hov/ comfortable!” 

BeHa replied: “It’s cosy,” as though Harriet had meant the reverse. 

“This looks like pnglish furniture.” 

“It ts English furniture. Our wedding-present from daddy. He 
bought it for us from Maples. Everything caii\^om Maples.” 
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*‘And you brought it all this way? That must have been 
business.” 

“It certainly was.” Bella laughed, relaxing a little. “The amount it 
cost us in bribes, we might just as well have paid duty and have done 
with it.” 

While they were waiting for the tea to be. brought in, Bella offered 
to show Harriet over the flat. They went f^st to Bella’s Aidroom, that 
contained a large double bed with highly polished walnut headboard 
and a pink counterpane braided, ruched, embroidered and embossed 
with satin tulips. Bella, touching out the collection of silvar-backed 
brushes, silvef boxes and cut glass on her dressing-table, said: “These 
peasant servants have no sense of anything.” 

She opened a door and disclosed a bathroonvD a^hot as a hot-house 
and closely packed with pink accoutrements. 

“Delicious,” said Harriet and Bella looked pleased. 

“Now the dining-room I ” she said and Harriet wished she had 
courage to tell her that she did not need to be impressed. She wanted 
to find herself in sympathy with Bella, who was, in a way, her own 
discovery — anyway, not a ready-made acquaintance imposed on her 
by Guy, 

After luncheon with the Druckcr family, she h^ said to Guy: “Your 
friends arc disappointed in me. They expected you to marry someone 
exaedy like' yourself,” but she had, she suspR^ted, exceeded Bella’s 
expectations. 

In the dining-room, where Bella paused expectantly before a side- 
board coruscant with silver and cut-glass, Harriet asked: “Do you use 
all this stuff ?”^ 

“My dear, yes. Rumanians expect it. They look down on you if 
you can’t make as big a show as they do.” Bella smiled at the 
pretensions demanded of her, but her voice betrayed respect for 
them. 

“The Pringle flat can provide nothing like this,” said Harriet. 

“Didn’t you bring your wedding-presents?” 

“Wci^arried in haste. We only got a cheque or two.” 

They had returned to the sitting-room, where, tea awaited them. 
“Oh, I had a very big wedding,” said Bella. “We came here with 
ten Ijiirge pacIting-oaiaiiB— /i///. Even the Rumanians were impressed. 
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Jtill, you won’t have to entertain them. The real Rumanians never 
mix with foreigners.” 

Harriet admitted they had been invited only to Jewish households 
and Bella, gr^itified, was about to s^y more when she noticed some- 
thing amiss among the silver on the tray before her. She stopped and 
her lips tightcned.^lRVith.a^ purposeful movement, she pressed a bell 
in the wall 'knd waited. Her silence was intent. When the servant 
appeared, Bella spoke two words. The girl gasped and fled, to return 
with a tea-strainer. 

“Thes« servants I” Bella shook her head with disgust. Becoming 
suddenly animated, she talked at length about the sort^f servants to 
be found in Rumania. She placed them in two categories: the honest 
imbeciles and tli^ intelligent delinquents, the words ‘honest* and 
‘intelligent* being, of course, merely relative. 

“Which have you got?” Bella asked Harriet. 

Inchcape’s man, Pauli, had acquired for Harriet his cousin Despina. 
“She seems to me,” said Harriet, “not only intelligent and honest, but 
very good-natured.” 

Bella grudgingly agreed that Hungarians were ‘a cut above the 
others* but she had no doubt Despina ‘made a bit* on everything she 
was sent out to buy^Harriet described how Despina, on being shown 
the cupboard that passed for a servant’s bedroom in the Pringles’ flat, 
had sunk to her kneft and, kissing Harriet’s hand, had said that at 
last she wouldie able to have her husband to live witk^ h 'r. 

Bella sa>y nothing astonishing in this story. “She’s Very fortunate to 
have a room of any sort,” she said, and almost at once returned to the 
subject of the real Rumanians whom Harriet was never likely to meet. 
“They’re terribly snobby,” she kept saying as she gave examples of 
their exclusiveness. 

Harriet was reminded of Doamna Flohr’s claim that the exclusive- 
ness of the Jews was the exclusiveness of the excluded. What, she 
-wanted to know, had the Rumanians to be so snobbish about? She said: 
“They must suffer from some profound sense of inferiority.” 

Suf h an idea was new and strange to Bella. She looked bewildered as 
she asked: “But wljat arc they inferior to?” 

“Why, to us, of course; to the foreigners and the Jews who run the 
country for them because they are too lazy to jsmi it for themselves.” 
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Bella, her mouth open, considered this point a moment, then she 
gave a gawp of laughter and said: drjn*t know. Some of them still 
have a lot of money, but, really, it*s nothing compared with what 
people have in England and the States.” A new vigqur, roused by 
indignation, began to displace the careful refinement of her earlier 
speech: “And when you do get invited to^tbeir Mhxses— the bother of 
it all I I can't tell you I Never a nice homey evening — ^alvhiys formality 
and everyone dressed up to the nines. All the time you have to think 
twice before you utter. And then this business of pretending you don't 
understand the men's jokes. Having to sit there like a dummy I My 
goodness, the^^e's been times when I'd gladly go back to Roehampton. 
Anyone would think the women here were all bally virgins — and 
they're not, believe meV' 

Exhilarated now by the daring of her own censure, Bella threw back 
her head, laughing and showing all her large, white, healthy teeth. 
Harriet laughed, too, feeling they had at last made contact. 

“Here,” said Bella, “have another cake. They're from Cap§a's. I 
oughtn't to eat them; I'm putting on weight; but I do enjoy my food.” 

“Life here has its compensations,” said Harriet. 

“It certainly has. When I first arrived, the English wives were a bit 
snooty with me. They thought it a come-down t;p marry a Rumanian. 
But my Nikko could show them a thing or two. He's shown me that 
Englishwomen know nothing at all.” 

Harriet laughed. ‘I expect they know something.” • 

“Not much. Anyway, not the lot we had here. And now they're all 
coming back. ^Old Mother Woolley wrote to me, and what do you 
think she said? She said: 'My Joe's just like other men. With me away, 
his health suffers.' I as\ your Bella threw back her head again and 
her bosom shook with laughter. “My Nikko says those old boys only 
started the scare to get rid of their wives.” She wiped a tear from 
her eye. “Oh dear, it’s a relief to talk to a woman of my own age — an 
Englishwoman, I mean — especially now Nikko’s away.” 

“He's away?” 

“RoMled to his regiment. His papers came yesterday and off he had 
to go. This morning I went round to see his senioc^ofEcer. That man’s 
a crook if evpr there was one. It was only October last I arranged for 
Nikjeo to be relcniciLlrom service for six months, and here he is called 
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ijjp again. ‘Ah, Doamna Niculcscu,’ said the officer ‘I, too, have a 
senior officer.’ ‘And what does^our senior officer want?* I asked. ‘Oh, 
the usual I One hundred thousand lei, I told him straight; ‘If this war 
goes on for long, you’ll bankrupt me.’ He just roared with laughter.” 

“Your Rumanian must be very good?” 

“I’m told it*s perfiftt. I dicj languages, you know. I met Nikko when 
I was at L.S.lil. 1 speak French, German, Spanish and Italian.” 

“So does Sophie Oresanu. I suppose you know her?” 

Bella’s face contracted significantly: “That litde . . . um!” 

“You raally think she is . . . ?” 

“I certainly do.” 

Harriet, confuted by the liberal traditions ot her generation, had 
not been able to cohd^ipn Sophie so boldly, but now, hearing Bella 
speak out without compromise — ^much, indeed, as Harriet’s aunt used 
to speak — ^Harriet was convinced by her certainty. 

Bella said : “Nikko told me to say nothing, but, really I The way 
that girl runs after your husband I It’s disgraceful. Quite frankly, I 
don’t think you should put up with it.” She spoke rather breathlessly, 
in defiance of Nikko’s ban. “It says a lot for Guy that there hasn’t 
been more gossip.” 

“Has there been gegsip?” 

“But of course there has. Can’t you imagine it? In this place of all 
places.” 

“I’m sure Gicy doesn’t realise. . . .” 

“I’m sur<; he doesn’t. Still, he ought to have more sense. She’s the 
sort of girl who’d do anything for a British passport. If I were you. 
I’d put a stop to it.” 

Harriet sat silent. Bella’s statement that Guy should have ‘more sense’ 
had struck her like a revealed truth. 

When it was time for her to go, Bella came with her into the hall, 
where the floor was tessellated in black and white. The white walls 
were smooth as cream. Harriet said; “This is a very good block. Ours 
is so flimsy, the wind seems to blow through it.’’ 

Belli laughed. “You’re in Bloc§ul Cazacul. That was built by Horia 
Cazacu, whose mottp is: Santajul etajut*^ 

“What does that mean?” 

“He’s a financier but his income is chiefly froakJ>lackmail. It 
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or less means *Each blackmail builds a new floor*. Blocjul Cazacul ^ 
bad even for Bucharest/* 

Feehng indebted to Bella for her friendly advances, Harriet asked 
her if she would be alone at Christmas. 

“1*11 be alone all right,” said Bella. “Catch them asking me out 
without Nikko.” The bitter amusement 9 f Beliak tone disclosed her 
struggle to establish herself among the ‘real* Rumanian^. 

Harriet squeezed her arm. “Then come and have supper with us,’* 
she said. 


The public rooms of the Athenee Palace were crowded with visitors. 
On this, the first Christmas season of the war, rvar was forgotten. The 
threat of invasion had passed even from memory. Life here had 
always been uncertain and the people, like rabbits who have escaped 
the snare, recovered quickly. The Rumanian guests who sat dnnking 
in the main room seemed to Harriet to exude confidence and self- 
sufficiency. 

The new atmosphere had found expression in the Bucharest papers, 
which drew attention to the loss by Germany of the battle of the River 
Plate; and the fact that the Finns were making ffols of the Russian in- 
vaders. Pejrhaps the threatening Powers were not, after all, so power- 
ful I Perhaps the threat was all one great blufiTf But, bluff or no bluff, 
Rumania had little to fear, being a richly provided country separated 
from the squabbles of others by a wall of snow-blocked mountains. 

This attitude of self<ongratulation did not persist into the breakfast 
room, where Dobson was introducing Commander Sheppy to those 
whom he had himself invited. There the air seemed edgy with uncer- 
tainties. Dobson, despite his charm, was a nervous host. When Harriet 
presented herself, he said: “You ought to meet Sheppy,** but Sheppy 
was surrounded. “A little later, P think,*’ said Dobson, dropping her 
and going to Woolley, who had entered behind her. 

Guy, inchcape and Clarence had not yet arrived. Among the other 
guestihhere was no one whom she knew well enough to approach. 
She took a drink and went to the french-window. Outside was the 
garden whei^ she had sat in the sunlight with Yakimov only a short 
tim^^ before. Now fitc light from the room touched a bloom of snow 
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the north-CRst flanks of the trees. Somewhere outside in the dark- 
ness the boy was still emptying his urn. She thought she heard the 
tinkle of water, but could not be sure. Soon even moving water would 
be stilled to Iceland the garden silent until spring. 

A waiter, mistaking for a reprimand her interest in the world beyond 
the window, came fissily pycr and pulled the curtains. Then she had 
nothing to l<tok at but the members of the business community 
gathered round the man who must be Commander Sheppy. She heard 
his voice come harsh and antagonising: “That, gentlemen, will be my 
problem. Then someone moved and she was able to see him. 

Harriet noted the black eye-patch, the captive stick pinging and 
clattering beside him, the artificial hand held like an adornment, and 
smiled, thinking ins »{ianner that of a someone who has taken a 
correspondence course in leadership. When she turned away she noticed 
Woolley at the bar and, crossing impulsively to him, said: “I hear 
your wife is returning. Now don’t you think I was wise to remain in 
Bucharest?” 

He stared at her, rebuking her with his long silence, then he said 
with decision: “No, I don’t. If you want to know what I think of 
you staying here, after all it cost me to send my lady wife home — I 
think it wasn’t playing the game.” His brief nod underlined his 
opinion and he strode from her to join his associates round Sheppy. 

At that moment Gu^, clarence and Inchcape arrived together. Guy 
and Clarence ware at once seized upon by Dobson and uk ^n to Sheppy. 
Inchcape w^s left, as Harriet had been, to find entertainment as best 
he might. He wandered over to Harriet, one eyebrow raised in a frown 
of bored enquiry. 

“What’ve we been dragged here for?” he asked. 

“No one seems to know.” 

“Which is Sheppy? I’m told he’s an odd-looking cove.” 

Harriet pointed out Sheppy, who was now taking Guy, Clarence and 
some other young men to a corner of the room. When he had them to 
himself, he seemed to be lecturing them. 

“Wfiat’s he up to?” Inchcape stared over at the group. “And the 
chaps he has picked^out — what have they in common?” 

Harriet was about to say “Youth”, but said instead: “They probably 
all speak Rumanian.” 
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do 1.*’ Inchcape turned his back on Shcppy. *‘Well, I can't 
waste time here. I have people coming to dinner.’* 

Sheppy did not keep the young men long. Clarence joined Harriet 
and Inchcape, who at once asked him: “What’s it all ai^ut?” 

Clarence gave a provocative smile. “I’m not at liberty to say.’* 

Inchcape put his glass to his lips and swdKowed its contents. 
“I must be off,’’ he said, and went with strides totif long for his 
height. 

Guy was still talking to the other young men. These were four junior 
engineers from the telephone company, an eccentric called Dubedat 
and an adole^ent member of the English family Rettison that had lived 
in Bucharest for generations. 

Harriet said: “Inchcape was wondering ^whlt you all had in 
common.’’ 

“The flower of the English colony,’’ smirked Clarence. 

“What Sheppy want?” Harriet felt both pride and anxiety 
that Guy was among the chosen. “He really looks fantastic.” 

“Fact is, we don’t know yet. He’s calling us to a meeting after 
Christmas. I’d guess he’s a ’cloak and dagger’ boy — the lunatic fringe 
of security.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“He hinted he was here on a secret mission. But I shouldn’t have 
told you that.” Tilting back on his heels, ^splaying a difEdent flirta- 
tiousness, ClarcJ^ce seemed to suggest she had wheecUed a confidence 
out of him. 

Harriet sunned it off but realised, whether she liked it or not, she 
had involved herself with Clarence. Nothing, she knew, would con- 
vince him she had not made a first move in his direction. 

Impatiently she said: “What is Guy doing over there?” Guy was, 
in fact, talking enthusiastically to Dubedat. 

Harriet had seen Dubedat abont in the streets. He was a noticeable 
figure. He was said to have been an elementary-school teacher in 
England slnd had been ’thumbing’ his way through Galicia when war 
brokdtbut. He had walked over the frontier into Bessarabia. Wlten the 
refugee cars came streaming down through Cherpowitz, one of them 
gave him a^lift. He called himself a ‘simple lifer*. He had arrived in 
Bu^arest in shortupd open-necked shirt, and for weeks wore nothing 
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more. The crivat had eventually forced him into a sleeveless sheep skin 
jadcet, but his legs and arms, i;(maining exposed, were whipp^ raw 
by the wind. When he walked in the street, his large, limp hands, 
mauve and swollen, swung about him like boxing-gloves on strings. 
Now, under Guy’s regard, his face, hook-nosed, small-chinned, usually 
peevish, glowed witUsatisfgction. 

Harriet ask|d darence: "*Does Dubedat intend to stay in 
Bucharest?” 

“He doesn’t want to go home. He’s a conscientious objector. Guy is 
taking him on as an English teacher.” 

At this piece of news, Harriet moved to take a closer lool^t Dubedat, 
saying: “I’ll go agd see what they’re talking about.” 

Guy was including in jj^is audience the engineers, who stood together 
with the bashful air of obscure men unexpectedly given prominence. 
He was on a favourite subject — ^the peasants. Describing how they 
danced in a circle, their arms about each others shoulders while they 
stared at their feet and stamped, he put out his own arms to the 
engineers. As they drew nearer, Dubedat’s expression changed to one 
of hostility. 

Guy said: “The peasants just go round and round, stamping in time 
to that hysterical mus^c, until they’re completely crazy with it. They 
begin to believe they’re stamping on their enemies — ^the King, the land- 
owner, the village pritSt, flic Jew who keeps the village shop. . . . 
And when they’re exhausted, they go back to worl". Nothing’s 
changed, bu^ they’re not angry any more.” 

Harriet, having reached Dubedat’s side, noticed the sour smell that 
came from him. He had been watching Guy’s performance with his 
lips open, so that she could sec his yellow and decaying teeth. The 
creases of his nostrils were greasy and pitted with blackheads: there 
were crusts of scurf caught in the roots of his hair and grime beneath 
his fingernails. As he lit a new cigarette from the stub of an old one, 
she noticed the first and second fingers of his right hand yellowed by 
nicotine. 

The^engineers, having moved into the aura of Dubedat, began 
edging away again.^Guy, however, WiWr not worried. On the con- 
trary he seemed like radium throwing o£E vitality to the outside 
world— not that he thought of it as the outside WQ|;Jd. So spontan^us 
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was his approach to it, he seemed unaware of any sort of frontier 
between himself and the rest of humafiity. 

Watching him, Harriet felt a wave of irritated love for him and 
heard this echoed by Clarence, who said behind her:^ “Let’s get Guy 
away from here.” 

They had arranged to go that evening *jto sedE>a French film at the 
main cinema and would have to leave soon. Harricf was about to 
speak to Guy, when young Rettison, on the fringe of the group, broke 
in in an accent that was peculiar to the Rettison family. He was a 
sleek, self-possessed and self-assertive young man who looked like a 
Rumanian. ,He said: “It has always been the same here. It was the 
same before the King became dictator. It always will be the same. The 
English here criticise the King. They forget h^ is pro-British. We 
wouldn’t have such a good time if he weren’t here.” 

Guy said: “The King’s pro-British because Britain is pro-King. 
That’s the policy that’s going to wreck us all.” 

The engineers glanced nervously towards Dobson, a representative 
of British policy, and Harriet said: “Darling, if you want to sec the 
film, you must come now.” 

Guy wanted to see the film, but he also wanted to stay and talk. He 
looked like a baby offered too many toys. 

“Come along,” said Harriet and, to encourage him, she strolled on 
with Clarence out of the hotel. When GujTjoifted them he had bought 
Dubedat along too. 

Clarence had hh car with him. Harriet sat in the froijit seat beside 
him, while Guy sat with Dubedat in the back. As they drove across 
the square, Gu^ drew information from Dubedat. He asked him first 
where he came from. 

Harsh and nasal, with a slight north country accent, Dubedat’s 
voice came reluctantly from a corner. “I’m a scowse,” he said. “From 
the dregs of the Liverpool soup.’'^ 

He had won a scholarship to a grammar school, but at the school he 
had found not only the boys but the masters prejudiced against him. 
Every^ere he had gone, it seemed, he had met with prejudice. 

“What sort of prejudice?” 

“Social,” said Dubedat. 
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JBy the time they reached the cinema, Guy was no longer mteggsted 
in the film. “You go,** he said t« Harriet and Clarence. “I want to talk 
to Dubedat. We*ll meet afterwards at the Doi Trandafiri.’* 

Clarence protested, very annoyed, but Guy was too entranced to 
listen. Dubedat, looking smug, followed him across the road. 
Clarence said: “It Has Guy who wanted to sec this film, not me.** 
“Would youlrather go to the Doi Trandafiri?** Harriet asked. 
“What I And listen to the confessions of Dubedat?** 

The film was an involved and almost motionless domestic drama. 
Harriet’s Erench was unequal to it and the Rumanian underlines did 
not help her much. It was preceded by a French news film^at showed 
shots of the Magiqgt Line where trucks sped on rails through under- 
ground arsenals and barracks. There were vast stores of frozen meat 
and wine. A voice declared: *'Nous sommes imprenablcs/' 

“Lct*s hop^ so,** said Clarence gloomily. 

Behind the French lines soldiers filed through woods white with 
rime. They stood about, drinking from mugs and beating their arms 
for warmth while their breath clouded out on to the frozen air. 

There was a little applause, but most of the time the audience shuffled 
and coughed, as bored by the war as were the idle men at arms. 

Harriet and Clarency emerged, depressed, from the cinema. As they 
entered the Doi Trandafiri^ an ancient beggar plucked at Clarence, 
repeating: "Kcine Mutiir, kein Vater,” 

”lch auch nickt!* replied Clarence and, cheered by his own wit, he 
turned smiling to Harriet: “I never give to beggars, on prin.'ple.** 

“On what principle?** 

“They bring out the worst in me. They make me feel like a fascist.’* 
Harriet laughed, but uneasily, recognising in Clarence something of 
herself. But because she loved Guy, she could feel safe. If she loved 
herself she would be lost indeed. 

The interior of the Doi Trandafiri, with its yellow grained wood and 
horsehair sofas, the chess-sets and dominoes on the tables, the racks 
of newspapers mounted on batons, the faded photographs of writers, 
actors *and painters, had a shabby, comfortable atmosphere of 
Mitteleuropa, It was^a cheap cafe. In term-time it was crowded with 
students. 

Guy and Dubedat were settled in the wide curve of the conger 
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window. When the others sat down, Guy said delightedly: “Dubedat 
has been telling me he lives at the DliSmbovija; actually in the Galea 
Plevna, with a family of poor Jews.” 

“The poorest of the poor,’* said Dubedat with glpm satisfaction, 
“and the only decent folk in this dirty, depraved. God-forsaken 
capital.” Fixing Clarence with a watery p}iUc eyef^ie added, apparently 
in special reference to him: “A city of the plain.” 

“Oh, really Clarence, picking up a copy of the Bukarester 
Tagehlatt, retired behind it in disgust. 

Guy brushed aside the annoyance of the newcomers: “He doesn’t 
mean any h^rm. You must hear about life at the Dambovi^a.” Guy 
swung round on Dubedat: “Tell them about the ^‘^ht the rats came 
in through the skylight.” 

Dubedat said nothing. Harriet was about to speak but Guy held up 
his hand. Gazing, aglow, at Dubedat, he coaxed: “Tell them about the 
mad beggar who drank silver polish.” 

Dubedat emptied his glass but remained silent. Clarence snorted 
behind his paper. When it became obvious that Dubedat was not to be 
persuaded, Guy, unaffected by rebuff, repeated his revelations for 
him while Dubedat, rather drunk, settled down into sleep. 

They were as interesting as Guy promised, y^ Harriet listened with 
impatience. At the same time sh^ wondered whether she would have 
disliked Dubedat so much had his company ndt been forced upon her. 

The difficulty of dealing with Guy, she thought, lay in the fact that 
he was so often right. She and Clarence could claim that (heir evening 
had been spoilt by the presence of Dubedat. She knew it had, in fact, 
been spoilt nofhy Guy’s generosity but their own lack of it. 

When it was time to go, Dubedat had to be roused and supported 
out to the car. They drove down through the Dambovi^a area, which 
even at this hour was lively, with the brothels noisy and peasants and 
beggars wandering about in search of some night cover from the cold. 

Wakened and questioned in the Calea Plevna, Dubedat managed 
to give his address. Guy said he would see Dubedat to his room on the 
top flojj^ and wanted Clarence to come with him. Clarence bisisted 
that they could not leave Harriet alone at such an, hour, in this district 

When Guy and Dubedat had gone in, the other two sat for some 
tinjp in silende. Suddenly, out of his thoughts, Clarence laughed and 
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3 'd in affectionate exasperation: ‘"Guy is an extraordinary 

this giving and expecting no return. Do you understand it?*' 

“It’s partly pride/’ said Harriet, “and a habit of independence. He 
wants to be the.one to give because in the past he was always too poor 
to repay.” 

Upset by this ratiSnalisa^ipn of Guy’s virtue, Clarence sat up and 
said in reprimind: “He’s a saint. In fact, a great saint. I often feel I’d 
like to give him something to show how much I admire him. But what 
can one give a saint?” 

Considering this question in a practical way, Harriet said: “There 
are a great many things you could give him. Because hc^ comes from 
a poor family, h^^as never had any of the presents that boys get as 
they’re growing up. Yqp could give him something useful — a set of 
hairbrushes or a foimtain-pen or a shaving-brush. . . 

“Realty!” Clarence interrupted with scorn. “Fancy giving Guy 
something like that! I thought of giving him a real present — two 
hundred pounds, say, so he would have something behind him if he 
needed it. But, of course, he wouldn’t take it.” 

“I think he would. It would be wonderful.” 

“I couldn’t offer it.” 

“Then why talk abqut it?” 

Another long silence. Clarence sighed again. “I really want to do 
something for someonf,” he said, “but I let ail my friends down in 
the end.” 

“Oh, weH!” Realising that all this had merely been an f^xercise in 
self-mortification, Harriet left it at that. 

When Guy returned to the car, he said: “We really must do some- 
thing for Dubedat.” 

Harriet said: “What could we do? He’s an exhibitionist. One should 
never separate an exhibitionist from his way of life.” 

“How else can he live?” Guy asked. “He has no money.” 

“Yet he smokes like a chimney.” 

“Oh, tobacco is necessary to him. From each according to his 
abilityf to each according to his needs. We should offer him our spare 


“I couldn’t bear it,” said Harriet, with such decision that Guy let the 
matter drop. She hoped she would hear no more of Dubedat, but qext 
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inoriung; Guy mentioned him again: “We must ask him here on 
Christmas night.” 

“It’s impossible, darling. The table only seats six. We’ve asked 
Inchcape and Clarence, and you asked Yakimov.” , 

“That leaves room for one more.” 

“I’ve invited Bella.” 

"Bella Niculescu!” 

“I suppose I can invite a friend?” said Harriet. “Nikko has been 
called to his regiment. Bella will be alone.” 

“All right.” Guy could not fail to respond to Bella’s situation, but 
he added: “AVhat about Sophie?” 

“Why should we ask Sophie?” 

“She’ll be alone, too.” 

“She’s in her own country. She has friends. Bella’s need is greater 
than Sophie’s.” 

It was agreed at last that Sophie and Dubedat should be invited to 
come in after dinner. Both accepted when telephoned by Guy. 
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Yakimov was the first to arrive at the flat on Christmas night. He 
brought with him a thin, tall, narrow-shouldered, young man 
whom he introduced as Bernard Dugdale. Dugdale was a diplomat 
passing through Bucharest on his way to Ankara. 

Barely touchin^Harriet’s hand he sank into the only arm-chair and 
there he lay, seemingly ^ifeless except for his eyes, that roved around 
in critical appraisal of his surroundings. 

Harriet harried to Despina in the kitchen. When she explained there 
would be seven instead of six for dinner. Despina treated the emergency 
as a joke. She put a hand on Harriet’s arm, squeezed it affectionately, 
then set off down the frosted fire-escape to borrow dishes from a neigh- 
bour’s cook. When Harriet returned to the room, inchcape and 
Clarence wt;re entering from the hall. Yakimov, who had settled beside 
the electric fire with ajglass of fmea^ appeared abashed by the sight of 
Clarence. 

Clarence said when lhtro3uced: *‘We have met before.” 

“So we have, .'dear boy. So we have!” 

Inchcape, Rooking in amusement from one to the od'.tr, noticed 
Dugdale and suddenly stiffened. When he learnt that this stranger 
was a diplomat, he asked: “You came by train?” set on edge by the 
possibility that this young man might have been granted a priority 
flight over Europe. 

Dugdale, weary but tolerant in his manner, admitted he had come 
by train: “A somewhat hazardous journey at the moment.” 

“In what way hazardous?” Harriet asked. 

“Oh, one thing and another, you know.” Dugdale implied that he 
had paftsed through perils the others could not even guess at. 

When the introductions were completed, both Inchcape and 
Clarence seemed to withdraw from the party. It was some moments 
before Harriet realised they were annoyed at finding other gu^ts 
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■jyeg ent. The original plan had been for a ‘family’ party within the 
organisation and no one had told then^ of the change. While standing, 
each stared down at the floor. When invited to sit down, Clarence took 
himself to the fringe of the group and remained silent, his head back 
against the wall. Inchcape, his legs crossed at the knee, turned up his 
elegant toe and stared at it, disguising his eRasperdtion with an appear- 
ance of amusement. 

Before anyone could speak again. Despina sped through the room, 
banging doors after her, to admit Bella. Bella entered with Nikko 
behind her. 

Her Nikko, she explained, had been restored to her only half an hour 
before. As she apologised for bringing him unexpectedly, she beamed 
about her in pride of him. N^ko was less comf^os^ than his wife. He 
was, no doubt on Bella’s advice, dressed informally. He kept his head 
lowered while he glanced anxiously at the dress of the other men, then, 
reassured, he turned on Harriet, bowed and presented her with a 
bouquet of pink carnations. 

When they were seated again, Inchcape, his lips depressed, looked 
under his brows at Clarence. Clarence, eyes wide, looked back. They 
were surprised at seeing, of all people, the Niculescus, and were, of 
course, displeased. Harriet was interested to note how similarly the 
two men reacted. Critical as eacji was of the other, there they both were 
withdrawn, suspicious and hard to mollify — n.>t that she had time to 
mollify anyone at that moment. 

Despina, enjoying her own resource, collected the smaller chairs 
from under the guests and took them to the table, then she sang out; 
'"Poftip la miisay On the table, among the Pringles’ white china and 
napkins, were two yellow plates with pink napkins. Among the six 
chairs were the kitchen stool and the cork-topped linen box from the 
bathroom. This was the first dinner-party Harriet had ever given. She 
could have wept at its disruptione 

When they were all seated, there was not much elbow room at the 
table. Nikko, pressed up against Yakimov, kept giving him oblique 
glancp and at last blurted out: “I have heard of the famous English 
Prince who is so spirituelle^ Everyone looked at Yakimov, hoping for 
entertainment, but his eyes were fixed on Despina, who was carrying 
round the sdup^ When the bowl reached him, he filled his plate eagerly 
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and had it emptied before Guy had been served. He then 
ri!ore. 

Guy asked Nikko if there viras any news of the Druckcr family. 
Nikko, who had been for a short dme an accountant in the Drucker 
bank, replied with satisfaction that there was none. 

“And the boy?” (Jlay ask^d. “I have been hoping to hear from him.” 

“No one kppws where he is,” said Nikko. “He is not with Doamna 
Drucker, that is certain. He has disappeared. But of Emanuel Drucker 
I am told he is in a common cell with low criminals and perverts. Such 
must be ypry uncomfortable.” 

“Very indeed,” murmured Inchcape with a sardonic^smile. 

“Who is this l^ucker?” Dugdale asked, looking down with benign 
condescension upon Nij^ko. 

Nikko swallowed and choked in his eagerness to reply: “This 
Drucker,” he said, “is a big crook. A powerful lady — we do not name 
her — demanded of him certain holdings in Rumanian oil. He had been 
skinned before. Although he describes himself as pro-British, his 
business is with Germany — such a thing is not uncommon here — and 
he thinks Germany will protect him. So he refuses. He is arrested. He 
is jugged. Each minute a new charge is cooked for him — ^treason, 
forgery, plotting with Germany, plotting with Britain, black-market 
deals, and so on. One would be enojyj}. He is a Jew, so his possessions 
anyway are forfeit. Hfc son has disappeared. His family has fled. His 
wife is demandvig a divorce. The man himself? He will he in prison 
for life.” 

“Without trial?” Clarence asked, scandalised. 

“Certainly not,” said Nikko, “This is a democratic country. There 
will be a trial. A great trial. A trial that will squash him flat.” 

Dugdale gave a high neigh of a laugh. “Delicious!” he cried. 

Clarence asked: “You are amused by a system of government that 
permits wrongful arrest, wrongful seizure of property and imprison- 
ment for life on faked charges?” 

l^ugdale turned slowly to examine Clarence and smiled slighdy at 
what%e saw; “Aren’t we in Ruritania?” he said. “What do you 
expect?” 

Nikko, looking in consternation from Dugdale to Clarence, tried 
to reprove both at once: “This is not a bad country. Many people epme 
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-Jjcce jasj gucsts. They make money^ they live weU, and still they criticise. 
One admires England. Another admires France. Another Americk. 
But who admires Rumania? No one. She is a cow to be milked.” 

The truth and vehemence of Nikko’s statement brought the table 
to a stop. After a silence, Harriet asked Dugdale if he thought he 
would enjoy Ankara. 

‘^Things could be worse,” he said. “My first appointment. I was 
offered Sofia — a deadly hole. However, I exerted a little pull and 
landed Ankara. It*s an embassy. I’m not dissatisfied.” 

Yakiniov, who had just filled his plate with turkey, taking most of 
the breast, s^d: “Let’s face it, dear boy. An embassy is better than a 
legation.” Having thus contributed to the conversation, he set about 
his food again. 

Guy asked Dugdale what he imagined would be Germany’s next 
move. 

Dugdale answered in an authoritative tone: “In my opinion, 
Germany has made her last move. Russia is the one we have to fear.” 

Yakimov, his mouth full, mumbled agreement. 

“The next victim will be Sweden,” said Dugdale, “then, of course, 
Norway and Denmark. After that the Balkans, the Mediterranean, 
North Africa — what’s to stop them? The Allies and the Axis will 
watch helplessly, each unable tq.tnake a move for fear of bringing the 
other in on' the side of Russia.” 

Guy began to say: “This is absurd. Russia has enorgh to do inside 
her own frontieriS. What would she want. ...” 

He was interrupted by Nikko, his brows raised in alarm. “But 
Rumania would fight,” he said. “And the Turks, too. They would 
fight. At least I think so.” 

“The Turks I” Dugdale put a small potato into his mouth and 
swallowed it contemptuously. “We give them money to buy arma- 
ments, and what do they spend it(On? Education'* 

“Hopeless people I ” Inchcape grinned at Clarence, who grinned back. 
Harriet was thankful they had, at last, decided to come down on the 
side q|,flippancy. 

Despina had cut more turkey and was carrying the large serving 
dish round s^ain. When she came to Yakimov, she held it so that the 
white meat Was out of his reach. 
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**Just a soupfony dear girl,*’ he said with an air c 
iitdmacy and, stretching out his^arms, he again took most 
Only a few vegetables remained. He took them all. Despina, hissing 
through her teeth, attracted Harriet’s attention and pointed to his 
plate. Harriet waved her on. Only Yakimov, intent on his food, 
remained unaware ^ Desp^na’s indignation. He ate at speed, wiped 
his mouth with his napkin and looked around to see what was coming 
next. 

Guy, having anticipated an evening of Yakimov’s wit, now tried to 
encourage^him to talk by telling stories himself. When his stories were 
exhausted, he started on limericks, occasionally pausing to ask 
Yakimov if he ^uld not think of some himself. Yakimov shook his 
head. Despina h^ng brought in a large mince pic, he could attend 
to nothing else. 

Guy searched his mind for limericks and remembered one that he 
thought would seem particularly funny to the company. It concerned 
the morals of a British diplomat in the Balkans. 

“That,” said Dugdalc coldly, “seems to me in rather bad taste.” 

“I couldn’t agree more,” said Yakimov heartily. 

For some minutes there was no sound but that of Yakimov bolting 
down pie. He finished his helping before Despina had completed 
serving the others, “ftah !” he said^jjh satisfaction and, unimpaired, 
looked to her for mow. 

As soon as wgs possible, Harriet motioned Bella to retire with her 
to the bedroom. There, not caring whether she was ovdd.eard or not, 
she raged: “How dare he snub Guy! The gross snob, wolfing down 
our food, and bringing that dyspeptic skeleton with him. When he 
gave his tremendous parties — if he ever gave them, which I doubt — 
he would not have dreamt of inviting us. Now he entertains his friends 
at our expense.” 

Bella was quick to echo this indignation: “If I were you, my dear, 
I wouldn’t ask him here again.” 

“Certainly not,” said Harriet, dramatic in anger; “this is the first 
and Isllt time he sets foot in my house.” 

When the women returned to the room, the men were gathered 
round the electric ftire. Guy was helping Yakimov to brandy. Dugdale, 
unperturbed) was sprawling in the arm-chair again. At the entry of 
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wnmfm. he lifted himself slightly and was about to drop back, 
when iiarriet pushed the chair from ^im and offered it to Bella. He 
took himself to another chair with the expression of one overlooking 
a breach of good manners. 

Inchcape smiled maliciously at Harriet, then turned to Yakimov and 
asked him: *‘Arc you going on later to P^ncess JkodoTtsax*s party 

Yakimov lifted his nose from his glass. “I might/'^he said, ‘*but 
those parties come a bit rough on your poor old Yaki.” 

To Harriet’s annoyance, Guy was still trying to persuade Yakimov 
to talk. Yakimov seemed to be rousing himself, to be searching for 
jests througl^ the fogs of repletion, when there was a ring at the front 
door. Dubedat was admitted. 

He had made no concessions to the occasion. I^e had kept on his 
sheepskin jacket and to his personal smell was added the smell of 
badly cured skin. Looking so Harriet thought dirtier than ever, he 
surveyed the table grimly, aware the others had dined here and he had 
not. 

At the sight of this new arrival, Dugdale rose and said he must go. 

“Oh, no.*’ Guy tried to detain him. “You have plenty of time to 
catch your train. You must have another brandy.” 

Guy began rapidly splashing brandy from glass to glass, but Dugdale 
stood firm. He had, he said, to collect his baggage from the cloak-room. 

“Well, before you go,” said Guy, “we must ha/e ‘Auld Lang Syne’.” 

Several people informed him that that was sung a^New Year, but 
Guy said: “Never mind.” His enthusiasm was such, the others rose 
and Dugdale let himself be drawn into the circle. When he had 
retrieved his hinds, he said in a businesslike way; “Now, my overcoat.” 

While he was wrapping himself up, Yakimov sat down again and 
refilled his glass. Harriet, noticing this, said: “I imagine you will see 
your friend to the station.” 

“Oh, no, dear girl. Yaki isn’t tpo well. . . .” 

“I think you should.” 

Even Yakimov recognised this as an invitation to gd. Despondently, 
he g:i||pcd down the brandy and let himself be put into his cou. 

When he and Dugdale had gone, Harriet and Bella freely expressed 
their indignation-— an indignation that completely bewildered Guy. 

“What arfe you two talking about?” he asked. 
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When they told him how he had been insulted, he burstouj^, 
laughing. “I doubt whether Yalgi even knew what had beei^aid/^^ 

Harriet and Bella would have none of this, and Nikko backed them. 
While the other men sat complacently uninvolved in the situation, 
the two women insisted that he should never speak to Yakimov again. 

Guy sat in silence,%smiling slightly and letting the storm pass over 
his head. Whe^ at last it died down, Clarence said from the back of 
the room: “Yakimov came to the Relief Centre the other day presenting 
himself as a refugee from Poland. 1 lent him ten thousand.” 

“Oh,” sq/d Guy easily, “he’ll pay it back.” 


Down in the street, Yakimov said: “Seems to me I was given the 
boot. Can’t for the life of me think why.” 

Dugdalc -howed no interest. Calling a taxi, he said discouragingly: 
“I suppose you want to be dropped somewhere?” 

“Athcnce Palace, dear boy. Feel I ought to drop in on Princess T.” 
As they drove across the square, he added: “I wonder, dear boy — 
end of the month and all that; bit short of the Ready— could you lend 
poor Yaki a leu or two?” 

“No,’* said Dugdale, “my last five hundred went on tea.” 

“If you have any odd pennies or figjjj^s. . . .” 

Dugdale did not reply, \^^en the taxi stopped, he opened the door 
and waited for Yakimov to descend. 

Yakimov on the pavement said: “Delightful day. Thai^k you for 
everything. See you when you’re back this way. Yaki’s turn next.” 

Dugdale slammed the door on this speech and directed the taxi on. 
Yakimov pushed against the hotel door: the door revolved and he 
came out again. He stood a moment looking after the taxi. Could he 
have brought himself to admit his address, he might have been driven 
all the way home. 

He set out to walk. The Siberian wind, plunging and shrilling, 
stung his ears and tugged at the skirts of his coat. As he put up his 
collar affid buried in it his long icicle of a nose, he murmured: “Poor 
Yaki’s getting too old for his job.” 

Soon after the las^ of the Christmas guests had gone, the telephone 
rang in the Pringles’ flat. Guy answer^ it. The caller was Sophie. 
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^ S ophie h ad not arrived, as expected, after dinner. Harriet went into 
thebe Sr^m and left Guy to talk to her. 

Sitting at her dressing-table, Harriet heard Guy*s voice, concerned, 
solicitous, apparently pleading, and it renewed in her the anger 
Yakimov had roused. Bella had said if she were Harriet, she would 
put a stop to that relationship. This, Ha^ict fclfc was the moment to 
do it. She went into the sitting-room and asked; “What is the matter?*’ 

Guy was looking grave. He put his hand over the mouthpiece and 
said; “Sophie’s in a state of depression. She wants me to go over and 
see her. Alone.” 

“At this time of night? Tell her it’s out of the question.” 

“She’s threatening to do something desperate.” 

“Such as?” 

“Jump out of a window, or take an overdose of sleeping-tablets.” 

“Let me speak to her.” Harriet took the receiver and said into it; 
“What is the matter, Sophie? You are being very silly. You know if 
you really intended to do anything like that, you would do it and not 
talk about it.” 

There was a long pause before Sophie’s voice came, tearfully: “I 
will jump if Guy doesn’t come. My mind is made up.” 

“Then go ahead and do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, jump, of course.” 

Sophie gulped with horror. She said; “I hate you..! hated you from 
the first. You are a cruel girl. A girl without heart.” There came the 
thud of her receiver being thrown down. 

“Now,” s^id Guy severely, “I shall have to go. There’s no knowing 
what she may do if I don’t.” 

“If you go,” said Harriet, “you won’t find me here when you come 
back.” 

“You arc being absurd,” said Guy. “I expected^ more sense from 
you.” 

“Why?” 

“^I^ause I married you. You are part of myself. 1 expect from you 
what I expect from myself.” 

“You mean you are taking me for granted? liien you aic a fool. 
I won’t tolerate any more of this Sophie nonsense. If you go, I leave.” 
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“Don’t be a baby.” He went into the hall and started to put 
cAt, but his movements wer^ uncertain. When he was rcacly, nc 
stood irresolute, looking at her in worried enquiry. She felt a flicker 
of triumph that he realised he did not know her after all, then she 
choked in her tfiroat. She turned away. 

“Darling.” He ca)ie back to the room and put his arms around 
her. “If it ups(^s you, of course I won’t go.” 

At that, she said: “But you must go. I can’t have you worrying 
about Sophie all night.” 

“Well !”^ He looked into the hall and then looked at Harriet. “I 
feel I ought to go.” 

“I know,” she said, solving the problem as she had^ intended to 
solve it all along^^e’ll go together.” 

The front door of So^ie’s house was unlatched. The door into her 
flat w?s plopped open with a book. When she heard Guy’s step, she 
called in a sad little voice: “Come in, chert,'* As he pushed wide the 
door, Harriet, behind him, could see Sophie sitting up in bed, a pink 
silk shawl round her shoulders. On the table beside her the picture 
that had been face downwards on Harriet’s first visit now stood 
upright. It was a photograph of Guy. 

Despite the smallness of her down-drooping smile, Sophie was 
much restored. She put her head op ^ne side, sniffed and began to 
speak — then she noticed Harriet. Her expression changed. She turned 
on Guy. 

“Your wife is a monster,” she said. 

Guy laughed at this statement, but it brought Harriet lo a stop in 
the doorway. She said: “I’ll wait for you downstairs.” 

She waited for about five minutes in the hallway of the house, then 
went out to the street. There she started to walk quickly, scarcely 
aware of the direction in which she went. For the first few hundred 
yards, feeling neit(ier cold nor fear of,the empty streets, she was carried 
on by a sense of injury that Guy should choose, after such a remark, 
to stay with Sophie: that he was, in fact, still with her. 

Harfiet was resolved not to go home. She found herself in the Galea 
Victoriei moving rapidly towards the Daipbovi^a, then she asked her- 
self where she coul8 go. In this country, where women went almost 
nowhere unescorted, her appearance, at this hour, luggageless, in an 
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wou ld rouse the deepest suspicion. She might even be refused a 
roonuofic thought of the people s^e knew here— Bella, Inchca|)e, 
Clarence— and was disinclined to go to any of them with complaints 
about Guy. Inchcape might be sympathetic but would have no wish 
to be involved. Clarence would misunderstand the situation. Where- 
ever she went, she would take with her aq accus^ion of failure against 
Guy’s way of life. She reflected that for her, and fo^ Clarence, life 
was an involute process: they reserved themselves— and for whati? 
With Guy it was a matter to be lived. 

Contemplating in Clarence her own willingness to escape from 
living, she felt a revulsion from it. She had, she knew, done her worst 
with Sophie. She had made no attempt to flatter, she, had not admitted 
herself to be vulnerable, she had not wanted Soplue’s assistance. She 
had made none of those emotional appeals to which Sophie, once put 
into a position of power, might have responded with emotion. 

Had she, she wondered, lacked charity? Had Sophie had some 
justiflcation in seeing her as a monster? 

She had withheld herself. Now she could not defend herself. She 
turned and walked slowly back to Sophie’s house. She arrived at the 
doorstep as Guy came out. He took her hand and tucked it under his 
arm. 

“That was nice of you’’ he s^ 

“What'happened?" 

“I told her not to be ridiculous. She really is as big an ass as Bella, 
and she’s a great deal more of a nuisance.’’ 



PART THREE 

The Snow 
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The New Yeak brought the heavy snow. Day after day it clotted the 
air, gentle, silent, persistent as time. Those who walked abroad — and 
these no^^ were only servants and peasants — were enclosed in flakes. 
The traffic crept about, feeling its way as in a fog. When the fall 
thinned, the d^ances, visible once more, were the colour of a 
bruise. 

Those who stayed indoors were disturbed by the outer quiet. It was 
as thougli the city had ceased to breathe. After a few days of this, 
Harriet, hemmed in by her surroundings, ventured down to the street, 
but her claustrophobia persisted outside in the twilit blanket of 
snow, and she lost her way. She returned to the flat and telephoned 
Bella, who suggested they go together to Mavrodaphne's. Bella called 
for her in a taxi. 

The two women had met several times since Christmas and a rela- 
tionship that neither would ha^ contemplated in England was 
beginning to establiih itsllf. fl^riet was becoming used to the 
limitations of El^lla’s conversation and did not give it much attention. 
Bella was easy, if unstimulating, company, and Hair^rt was glad, 
in the prevailing strangeness, of a companion from a familiar 
world. 

In the caf^, while Bella described the latest misdoings of her servants, 
Harriet gazed at the caK window, through which there was nodiing to 
be seen but the mazing, down-soft drift of snow. Occasionally a 
shadow passed through it, scarcely distinguishable as a cab, or a closed 
trasura, or a peasant with a sack over his head. More often than not the 
cabs stopped at Mavrodaphne’s. The occupants, having sped the pave- 
mentf escaped the clamour of the beggars in the porch and entered the 
heady warmth with a modish air of hfutcur. Turning their backs 
on the barbarities 1>f their city, they saw themselves in Rome or Paris 
or, best of all. New York. 
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JB^la raised her voice against Harriet’s inattention. **Andy* she said, 
‘*I have to keep all the food locked up.)’ 

Recalled by Bella’s aggravated tone, Harriet said: “Why bother? 
Food is so cheap here. It’s less trouble to trust them.” She regretted 
this remark as she made it. Tolerance, after all, should come of 
generosity, not expediency, Bella disapproved it f<r a different reason. 
She said: 

^’That attitude is unfair to other employers. Besides, one gets sick 
of their pilfering. If you’d had as much of it as I’ve had. . . 

When advising and informing the newcomer, Bella was qs smug as 
an elder schoolgirl patronising a younger. Now she was in the presence 
of wealthy Rumanians, she reverted to refinement, ^rriet could hear 
in her voice — especially in phrases like ‘you daren’t give them an inch*, 
and ‘the better you treat them the more they take advantage’ — ^the exact 
inflections that had once made her aunt’s dicta so irritating. For some 
moments it recalled an old sense of helplessness, then she suddenly 
interrupted it. 

“But what’s the cause of all this?’’ she asked. “The poor aren’t born 
dishonest any more than we are.’* 

Bella looked startled. This was the first time Harriet had attempted 
to combat her. She tilted back her head and drew her fingers down her 
full, round throat. “I don’t knpjy^*’ She spoke rather sulkily. “All I 
know is, that’s what they’re like.’’ She Dridled slightly and a flush 
spread down her neck. 

In the uncomfortable pause that followed, Harriet saw Sophie enter. 
Hoping for diversion, she sat up, prepared to greet the girl, feeling she 
had come to terms with her; but when she raised a hand, she realised 
that only she had come to terms. Sophie had not. Sweeping past, with 
the sad averted smile of one who has been mortally wounded, Sophie 
joined some women friends on the other side of the room. 

Rather out of countenance, Harpet turned back to Bella, who, given 
time to reflect, was saying defensively: “I know things aren’t too 
good here. I noticed it myself when I first came, but you get used to 
it. Hau’ve got to, if you want to live here. You can’t let things 
upset you all the time. There’s nothing you can do about them. I mean, 
is thereV* 

Harriet skook her head. Bella was no reformer, bu^t even if she had 
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been prepared to beat out her brains against oppression, here she would 
n%t have changed anything. leaving revealed her uncertainty in her 
situation, she looked rather shamefaced and for this reason Harriet 
warmed to hcr.^ 

“No one cftn do much,” said Harriet. “Nothing short of a revolu- 
tion could force the*^ people to change things. But why should you 
accept their absurd conventions? You are an Englishwoman. You can 
do what you ukc.” 

“You know,” confided Bella, “when we talked that afternoon you 
came to t^, I remembered how free I was before I came here. And 
next day I wanted some things and I thought, 'Why shouldn't I go 
out and get thejgi myself?' and I just took a shopping-basket from 
the kitchen and went out with it in my hand. I met Doamna Popp 
and didn't she stare I ” Bella gave one of her vigorous laughs and Harriet 
liked her die more. Bella had felt satisfaction in instructing Harriet, 
and Harriet might find satisfaction in releasing Bella. To Harriet it 
seemed that to have found a sound basis for friendship with anyone 
as different from herself as Bella was a triumph over her own natural 
limitations. 


When the snow stopped falling^t Ijist, the city was revealed white 
as a ghost city agleam ♦)encafti a pewter sky. The citizens crowded out 
again and the b^gars emerged from their holes. 

Beggars now were more plentiful than ever. Hundred:^ of destitute 
peasant families, their breadwinners conscripted, had been driven by 
winter into the capital, where, it was believed, a magical justice was 
dispensed. They would stand for hours in front of the palace, the law 
courts, the prefecture or any other large, likely-looking building. They 
dared not enter. When cold and hunger defeated them at last, they 
would wander off in groups to beg — women, children and ancient, 
creeping men. Lacking the persistence of professionals, they were 
easily discouraged. Many of them did no more than crouch crying in 
doorwtys. Some sought out the famous Ci§migiu, that stretched from 
its gates like a vast sheeted ballroom. Som^ slept there at night beneath 
the trees; others tdbk themselves up to the Chauss6e. Few of them 
survived long. E^ch morning a cart went round to collect the bodies 
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^dug from the snow. Many of these were found in bunches, frozen 
inseparable, so they were thrown as tjbey were found, together, inVo 
the communal grave. 


On the first morning that the air cleared, GU^ and Clarence were 
called by Shcppy to the Athcncc Palace. At mid-day, when they were 
expected to leave the meeting, Harriet, anxious and curious, crossed 
the square to join them in the English Bar. 

Wakening that morning she had seen the white light reflated on to 
the ceiling fyom the snow-bound roofs. Emerging with a sense of 
adventure, she had been met by the crivaty blowi^ on a wire-fine 
note. In the centre of the square the snow was heaped like swansdown, 
its powdery surface lifting in the wind, but at the edge, where the 
traffic went, it was already as hard as cement. She walked round the 
statue of the old King, a giant snowman, shapeless and wild. The 
snow squeaked under her boots. 

The cold hurt the flesh, yet even the most cosseted Rumanians had 
ventured out for the first sight of the city under snow. They trudged 
painfully, making for some cafe or restaurant, the men in fur-lined 
coats and galoshes, the women wrapped in Persian lamb, with fur 
snow-bonnets, gloves and muffs, gnd high-heeled snow-boots of fur 
and rubber. 

Outside the hotel the commissionaire stood, obese with wrappings, 
but the beggars were, as ever, half naked, their bodies shaking fiercely 
in the bitter air. 

As she passed the large window of the hair-dressing salon, Harriet 
saw inside, lolling on long chairs among the chromium and glass, Guy 
and Clarence having their hair cut. She went in to them and said: 
“Your meeting could not have lasted long.” 

“Not very long,” Guy agreed^v 

“Well, what was it all about?” 

He gave a warning glance towards the assistants and to deflect her 
inteilist said: “We are going to give you a treat.” 

“What sort of a treat? When? Where?” 

“Wait and see.” 

When they left the salon, Guy put on a grey knitted Balaclava 
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helmet lent him, he said, by Clarence. It was part o£ an issue of Polish 
r Augee clothing. 

Clarence said: “Of course it must be returned.** 

“Really? “ Harriet mocked him. “You imagine the Poles will miss 
it?*’ 

“I am responsible^or stores.*’ 

“It*s a ridiculous garment,*’ she said, dismissing it, and returned to 
the subject of Shoppy: “Who was he? What did he want? What was 
the meeting about? 

“We’re ^ot at liberty to say,’* said Guy. 

Clarence said: “It’s secret and confidential. I’ve refused to be in 
on it.*’ 

“But in on what?’* Harriet persisted. She turned crossly on Guy. 
“What did Sheppy want with you?’’ 

“It’o jusc some mad scheme.’’ 

“Is it dangerous?*’ She looked at Clarence, who, self-consciously 
evasive, said: “No more than anything else these days. Nothing will 
come of it, anyway. I think the chap’s crazy.’’ 

As they would tell her nothing, she decided she would somehow 
find out for herself. With this decision she changed the subject. 

“Where are we going?’’ 

“For a sleigh-ride,* ’^said Guy. 

“No!** She was del^htec? Fd^etting Sheppy, she began hurrying 
the pace of the two men. They were approaching the Chaussee, that 
stretched broad and white into the remote distance. At rKc Chaussee 
kerb stood a row of the smartest trdsurds in town. The owners had 
removed the wheels and fitted them with sleighs. The horses were 
hung with bells and tassels. Nets, decorated with pom-poms and bows, 
were stretched over the horses’ hindquarters to protect the passengers 
from up-flung snow. 

People were bargaining for sleigh;rides and about them were sight- 
seers, and beggars battening on everyone. 

“The important thing,’’ said Harriet, “is to choose a well-kept 
horse.® When they had found one rather less lean than the rest, she 
said: “Tell the driver we have chosen blip because he is kind to his 
horse.’’ 

The driver rep^ed that he was indeed a kind man and fed his horse 
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nearly every day. Waving his rosetted whip in self-congratulation, he 
turned ouf of the uproar of the rank wd sped away up the Chaus^c 
to where the air was still and the wheels made no sound. In this 
crystalline world all was silent but the sleigh-bells. 

On either side of the road the spangled skeletons of the trees (lashed 
against a sky dark with unfallen snow. Across tlf: snow-helds, that in 
summer were the gradinas, the wind leapt hard and bitter upon the 
sleigh. Its occupants shrank down among old blankets^ into a smell of 
straw and horse-dung, and peered out at the great plain of snow 
stretching to the lake and the Snagov woods. 

They passed the Arc dc Triomphe and came, at the furthest end of 
the Chauss^e, upon an immense fountain that stoc^ transfixed, like 
a glass chandelier, among mosaics of red, blue and gold. 

As they reached the Golf Club, the driver shouted back at them. 

“He says,” said Clarence, “he’ll drive us across the lake. I doubt 
whether it’s safe.” 

Excitedly, Harriet said: “We must cross the lake.” 

They slid down the bank to the lake, that was a plate of ice sunk into 
the billowing fields, and the wind howled over their heads. 

“Lovely, lovely,” Harriet tried to shout, but she was scarely able 
to breathe. Her ears sang, her eyes streamed, her hands and feet ached. 
Her cheeks were turned to ice. 

The ice'crcaked beneath the sleigh ancT they • vere relieved to mount 
the further bank and find themselves safely back on solid ground. They 
had reached one of the peasant suburbs. The houses were one-roomed 
wooden shacks, painted with pitch, patched with flattened petrol cans, 
the doorways curtained with rags. Despite the antiseptic cold the air 
here was heavy with the stench of refuse. Women stood cooking in 
the open air. They waved to the sleigh, but the driver, unwilling that 
foreigners should observe this squalor, pointed his passengers to the 
cloudy whiteness of the woods and said: “Snagov. Frumosay 

They came out to the highway at the royal railway station, which 
stood by the roadside, painted white and gold, like a booth at an 
exhiiil^on. The road turned back to the town, so now the whid was 
behind the sleigh. The singing died in their ears. The horse was 
allowed to relax and they returned at a low troV to their starting- 
point. 
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When they reached the rank, Harriet noticed a young man, too large 
Ar a Rumanian, standing he^ and shoulders above the^crowd and 
observing with an amused air the excitement about him. 

Guy cried: “It*s David I ** and, jumping down from the sleigh, made 
for the young man with outstretched arms. The young man did not 
move, but his smal^ mouth stretched slightly more to one side as he 
smiled and said: “Oh, hello.** 

“When did^ou arrive?” Guy called to him. 

“Last night.*’ 

Harriet^asked Clarence who this new arrival was. 

“It’s David Boyd,” said Clarence, rather grudgingly. 

“But you kn<^ him, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes. But I expect he has forgotten me.” 

Guy swung round and commanded Clarence forward: “Clarence. 
You *emunbcr David?” 

Clarence admitted that he did. 

“He’s been sent out by the Foreign Office,” said Guy, “the best 
thing they’ve ever done. At last there’s someone to counteract the 
imbecilities of the Legation.” 

Harriet had heard that Guy and David Boyd looked remarkably 
alike, but their difference was apparent to her at once. They were 
large young men, identical in build, short-nosed, bespectacl^ and 
curly-haired — ^but Dasrid’s fhoiiffi was smaller than Guy’s, his chin 
larger. He wore a pointed sheepskin hat that had settled down on to 
the rim of his glasses so that the upper half of his face wa> snuffed out 
while the lower looked larger than it probably was. 

“Were you thinking of taking a sleigh-ride?” Harriet asked him. 

“No.” Looking at her from under his eyelids, he explained that 
Albu, the barman, had heard Domnul Pringle and Domnul Lawson 
enquiring if the sleighs were out. Guy was delighted by this intima- 
tion that his friend had actually been searching for him. He said: “Let’s 
2^ go and have lunch somewhere.” 

“I’ve arranged to meet a man . . .” began David. 

Guy interrupted gleefully: “We’ll all go and meet him.” 

David look^ doubtful and Clarence^ taking this fact to himself, 
said: “Don’t wori^ about me. I’m going to a party being given by the 
Polish officers.” 
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Guy sw^ on ahead with David while Harriet followed behind 
with Clarence* As they crossed the square, the two men in froiA, 
looking overdarge in their winter wraf^ngs, talked with an intimate 
animation. Guy was wanting to know what David had been sent out 
to do. 

'^Anything I can to help.” Now that his firstf^hyness had passed, 
David was voluble. His voice, rich, elderly and precise, the voice of 
a much earlier generation, came back to Harriet and (Clarence in the 
rear: ‘*I saw Foxy Leverett this morning — that fellow with the big 
red moustache. I said: *When*s this war going to begin?’ Anf} what do 
you think he^said? ‘Oh, things’ll hot up soon. We’ll give the Huns 
a biff. We’ll give ’em a bloody nose.’ ” 

Guy was stopped in his tracks by his own laughter. Harriet and 
Clarence, who had to step aside to skirt him, now walked ahead. When 
they reached the Calea Victoriei, the talk of the other two was lost in 
the noise of traffic. 

David was meeting his friend in an old eating-house in a back 
street. When they reached the corner of this street, Clarence said: “I 
go straight on,” and paused with Harriet, waiting for the others. 

A barrel-organ stood at the street corner. A white-bearded peasant, 
bundled up in sheepskin, was turning the handle, producing a 
Rumanian popular tune of the ^ast, haunting and sad. Harriet 
had heard the same organ playing thiFtunev several times before 
and no one had been able to tell her what it was called. Now, as they 
stood in a doorway sheltering from the cold she asked Clarence if 
he knew. ^ 

He shook his head. “I’m tone deaf,” he said. 

Harriet said: “That’s the last barrel-organ in Bucharest. When the 
old man dies and there’s no one to play it, that tune will be lost for 
ever.' 

Clarence stood silent, apparently reflecting, as Guy would never 
reflect, on the passing of things. “Yes,” he said and as he smiled down 
on her his rare and beautiful smile, they touched, it seemed, a moment 
of coifetplete understanding. 

David and Guy came up, both talking together, exuding an air of 
engrossmenjt in larger issues. David’s voice rose ahoVc Guy’s voice as he 
firmly said: “Although Rumania is a maize-eating country, it grows 
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only half as much maize as Hungary. So we have here the usual 
vft:ious circle — ^the peasants sfc indolent because thcy*m half«fed: 
they’re -half-fed because they’re indolent. If the Germans do get here, 
believe me, th^’ll make these people work as they’ve never worked 
before.” 

“Clarence is going a different way,” said Harriet when she got a 
chance. 

"'Nor Guy protested, not having grasped that Clarence was bidden 
elsewhere. He caught Clarence’s arm, unwilling to let anyone pass 
from his sphere of influence. When Clarence explained where he was 
going, Guy demanded: “How long will your party go on for? Where 
will you be afterwards? We must meet again this evening.’’ 

Clarence, not yet recovered from the defensive disapproval with 
which he faced each new situation, murmured: “Well, it’s a luncheon 
party. I don’t know ... I can’t say,” but before he left them he 
agreed to come to the Pringles’ flat that evening. 

Now Harriet had joined Guy and David, their conversation halted 
and started again on a more personal plane. David began asking about 
the people he had known when he was last in Bucharest. He spoke 
of each with an uncritical, indulgent humour, as though all human 
beings were for him more or less of a joke. Guy, not given to gossip, 
had not much to tell. Harriet was silent, as she tended to be with 
strangers. 

“And how’s our old friend inchcape?” David asked. 

Guy said:/‘Hc’s fine.” 

“I hear he’s risen in the world. Gets invited to Legation parties.” 

Guy laughed and said he believed that was true. 

“When I was last in Cambridge,” said David, “I met a friend of 
Inchcape — Professor Lord Pinkrosc. They were up together. He was 
asking me about him. He said that Inch had been a remarkable scholar; 
one of those chaps who are capable of so much, they don’t know what 
tg do first. In the end they usually do nothing at all.” 

The restaurant was housed in an early nineteenth-century villa, with 
a frofft garden where bushes like giant heads set their chins upon 
the snowy lawn. 

David, without4i glance about him, talked his way up the front steps 
and entered as tljough he had never been away. They passed from the 
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icy outer air into a hallway over-cheated and scented by grilled meat. 
A stream of waiters were clattering ax^d grumbling in and out of tile 
four rooms. One of them tried to direct the four to a back room, but 
David, without bothering to argue, led the way to the main front room. 
The tables and chairs were rough. On the walls, papered in faded 
stripes, hung a few old Russian oleographs. Fronf a dark ceiling hung 
a gilt chandelier laden with the grime of a decade. The place was noted 
for its excellent grilled veal. 

When they were seated, David started at once to talk: *1 saw Dobson, 
too, this morning— not a bad little chap. I always liked him, but the 
occupational ^disease is manifesting itself. I asked about the situation 
here. He said: ‘Quite satisfactory. The Sovereign is^with us.* I said: 
‘What if the people arc not with the Sovereign !* ‘Oh, I don’t think we 
need worry about that,’ said Dobson. When I asked him a few more 
questions, he h’md and hawed, then said. ‘The situation’s a bit com- 
plex for a newcomer I’ ” 

“He probably doubted your ability to understand it,” Guy said, 
rousing David to a paroxysm of snuffling laughter. 

When there was a pause in the talk, Harriet asked him where he was 
staying and learnt with surprise that he was at the Minerva. ‘‘But that 
is the German hotel I” 

David said: ‘‘I like to practise my German.” Turning to Guy, he 
said: ‘‘And one picks up useful odds'ano^ends %)f information. In the 
bar there, where the German journalists congregate, you get the same 
stringmen that take news to the English Bar. One version goes to the 
Ath^n^c Palace another to the Minerva. In that way our Rumanian 
allies keep in with both sides at once.” 

Guy, proud of his friend, now mentioned to Harriet that David 
spoke all the Slav languages. 

David smiled down modestly. “My Slovene is a litdc rusty,” he said, 
“but I can manage in the rest. I got through the first volume of Anna 
Karenina in the train. Now I find I haven’t brought the second volume. 
I’ll have to fly to Sofia to get it from the Russian bookshop. I’d like to 
know ||ow it ends.” 

“Haven’t you read it in English?” Harriet asked. 

“I scarcely need to brush up my English.” 

If this were a joke, David gave no indication of the fact, but, sitting 
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four-square on his chair, he stared down solemnly at the menu. His 
ca^, when taken off, had left some snow in his curled blacL hair. As 
this melted and trickled down his cheeks, he thrust out his lower lip 
and caught the^drops. His brow, visible now, was as massive as his 
chin. 

Putting the menu ^own, he said: “This policy of backing the estab- 
lished order, whether right or wrong, is not only going to lose us this 
country. Whcn^the big break-up starts, it will lose us concessions all 
over the world. In short, it’ll be the end of us.” 

When 0(1 his own subject, David’s manner lost its diffidence. He 
tended, Harriet thought, to address his listeners less like a con- 
versationalist th^ a lecturer — and a lecturer wholly confident in 
the magnitude of his knowledge. His self-sufficiency was now 
evident. She remembered that his hobby was bird-watching. He was 
saying: 

“Those F.O. dummies can’t see further than the ends of their noses. 
For them the position inside the country is of no importance. The 
Sovereign right or wrong — that’s all they know and all they need to 
know.” 

While David talked — and he talked at length — a waiter came and 
stood by the table. David was not to be interrupted, but when the man 
decided to move away, David seized and held him by the coat-tails 
while saying: 

“I learnt on the train that German agents have settled in all over the 
country. They’re working through the Iron Guard, buy*rg grain, 
secretly, at double the usual rate. They said: ‘See how gibn^.rous we 
Germans are! With Germany as an ally, Rumania would be rich.’ 
But could I persuade H.E. of this? Not for a moment. The Sovereign 
says the Iron Guard has ceased to exist and the Sovereign must be 
right.” 

The waiter, his patience exhausted, began to tug at his coat-tails. 
Turning irritably on him and shouting: domnule, stai" David 

wenton with his dissertation. 

“Let^us give our order,” Harriet pleaded. 

David jerked round on her and snapped: “Shut up.” 

“I won’t shut up(” she snapped back, and David, suddenly snigger- 
ing, looked dowq, all his diffidence returned. “We must order, of 
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course," he said. "I suppose well have Fleica de Brasov*' They gave 
their orde^ and the waiter was released. 

"Tell us what is going to happen here," said Guy. 

"Several things could happen." David shifted his chair closer to the 
table. "There could be a peasant revolt against Germany, but we, of 
course, will see that does not happen. The Peasant Party is in opposi- 
tion to the Sovereign, so it gets no support from us. I’m the only 
Englishman in this country who has met the peasant leaders. . . ." 

Guy interrupted: "I met them with you." 

“Well, we’re the only two Englishmen who have bothered to meet 
them: yet those men are our allies. They are our true allies. They 
would lead a rising on our behalf, but they are ignored and snubbed. 
We have declared ourselves for Carol and his confederates." 

"Why are the peasants so despised?" Harriet asked. 

"They suffer from hunger, pellagra and sixteen hundred years of 
oppression — all enervating diseases." 

"Sixteen hundred years?" 

"Rather longer." David now set out upon a history of Rumania’s 
oppression, beginning with the withdrawal of the Roman legions in 
the third century after Christ and the appearance of the Visigoths. He 
passed from the ravaging Huns to Gepides, Langobards and Avars, 
to the Slavs and *a race of Turkish nomads called Bulgars’. “Then in 
the ninth century," he said, “the MagySK-swepj^ over Eastern Europe." 

"Isn’t all this part of the migration of nations?" Harriet asked. 

"Yes. Rumania is the part of Europe over which most of them 
migrated. There were, of course, intervals — for instance, a brief period 
of glory under ^chael the Brave. That led to the most wretched and 
tragic period of Rumanian history — the rule of the Phanariots." 

The waiter brought them soup. As David emptied his plate, he 
followed the further misfortunes of the Rumanian people until the 
peasant revolt of 1784. "Suppressed," he said, putting down his spoon, 
“in a manner I would not care to describe during a meal." 

Harriet was about to speak. David raised a hand to silence her. "We 
come now” he said, "to the nineteenth century, when Turkish power 
was wlhing and Rumania was being shared out between Russia and 
Austria. . . ." 

They had grdered the veal grilled with herbs. It ^as brought to the 
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table on a board and there chopped into small pieces with two choppers. 
SSenced by the noise, David frowned until it was over, then star^ at 
once to talk again. He was interrupted by the arrival of a short, round- 
bodied, round-faced man who entered quickly and came quickly to 
the table, smiling radiandy about him. 

“Ah!” said David| rising, “here’s Klein.” Klein seized on both his 
hands and, talking rapidly in Geiman, displayed an ecstatic pleasure 
in their reunidh. 

When introduced to the Pringles, Klein bowed from the waist, 
saying: “^Jow nice . . . how pleased to meet you!” but he looked 
unsure of them until David said: “It’s all right. They’re friends.” 

The word ‘frjpnds’ had, apparently, a special connotation. “Ah, 
sol” said Klein, relaxing into the chair that Guy had brought to the 
table for him. He had the fresh, snub, pink and white face of a child. 
Had it not been for the fact he was bald and what hair he had was 
grey, he might have passed for a very plump schoolboy — ^but a super- 
subtle boy who, despite his smile of good humour, was assessing every- 
one and everything about him. He accepted wine, which he poured 
into a tumbler and mixed with mineral water, but he would not cat. 
He had come, he said, from the first meeting of a newly formed 
committee. 

“An important committee, you understand. It exists to discuss the 
big demand GermanjB now^maices on Rumania for food. And what 
did we do on the committee? We ate, drank and made funny remarks. 
There was such a buffet — from here to here,” he indicated «ipinc twenty 
foot of the wall, “with roasts and turkeys, lobsters and caViare. Such 
foodl I can tell you, in Germany today they have forgotten such food 
ever existed.” 

He laughed aloud while David, watching him, curled his lip in 
appreciation of this picture of the Rumanians in committee. 

Klein gave Guy a smile, confiding and affectionate, and said: “I am, 
you understand, economic adviser to the Cabinet. I am called to this 
committee because each day Germany asks for more— more meat, more 
coffee,* more maize, more cooking oil. Where can it all come from? 
And now she says: ‘Plant soya beans.’ ‘What are soya beans?’ we ask 
one another. We do not kilow, but Germany must have them. Every 
day come these requests— and each time they arc more like demands. 
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The Cabinet is nervous. They say: ‘Send for Klein, Klein must advise 
us.’ I am a Jew. I am without status, ^ut I understand economics.’^ 

“Klein was one of the best economists in Germany,” said David. 

Klein smiled and twitched a shoulder, but did not repudiate this 
claim. “Here it is very funny,” he said. “Tlicy call me»in to advise. 
I say: ‘Produce more: spend less.’ What do they pvply? They laugh at 
me. ‘Ach, Klein,’ they say, ‘you are only a Jew. What can you know of 
the soul of our great country? God has given us evci^ything. We are 
rich. Our land all the time produces for us. It cannot be exhausted. 
You are a silly little Jew.’ ” 

As Klein laughed, his face flushed with mischievous glee, Guy 
laughed with him, delighted by this new acquaintance. And no one, 
Harriet was beginning to realise, enjoyed a new acquaintance more 
than Guy did. Aglow with interest in Klein, he neglected his food and, 
leaning forward, questioned him about his unofficial position in the 
Cabinet, then about his departure from Germany and arrival in 
Rumania two years before. 

Klein’s story was much like that of other refugee Jews in Bucharest 
except that his reputation as an economist had enabled him to stay in 
Germany longer than most. He had been warned in the end by a 
German friend that his arrest was imminent. He had walked empty- 
handed out of his Berlin flat taken a train to the Rumanian frontier 
and, having^ad no time to buy the usij!SF%ntraix:e permit, had crossed 
the frontier on foot after dark. He had been caught and spent six 
months in the notorious Bistri^a prison, where Drucker was now held. 
Friends had bought his release. 

“But still,” he said, “I have no permit to work. Still I am illegal. 
If I not useful, then back I go to Bistri^a.” He laughed happily at 
the prospect. 

David, watching Guy’s eager questioning of Klein, twisted his 
mouth with a quizzical amusement, pleased that he had brought them 
so successfully together. Harriet felt less pleased. She had heard a 
great deal about David Boyd, whom Guy regarded as an especial friend, 
one whose knowledge and conversation offered considerably moft than 
the linmed, personal concerns of Inchcape and Clarence. Now here 
was David, whose interests were, like his own, impersonal, social, 
economic and historical. She sighed at the thought (Of so much talk. 
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It was not, she told herself, that she was unappreciative, but the 
impersonal quickly tired her. felt a litde out of it, a little jealous. 

Perhaps sensing this, Klein turned smiling on her to include her. 
He said: “So here we all are Left-side men, eh? And Doamna 
Preen-gcl? She, too, is Left-side?” 

“No,” said Hari^et, “I am fighting the solitary batde of the 
reactionary.” 

Guy laughed to prevent Klein taking this seriously, and squeezed 
her hand. 

Klein s^d: “You like Rumania, Doamna Preen-gcl? It is interesting 
here, is it not?” 

“Yes, but. . .^” 

“But it is interesting,” Klein insisted. “And wait! It will become 
more interesting. Do you think the Allies can safeguard this country? 
I think not. It will be necessary to buy off the Germans with more and 
more food — ^with so much food, there will be a famine. If you stay, 
you will see the break-up of a country. You will sec revolution, ruin, 
occupation by the enemy. ...” 

“I don’t want to stay so long.” 

“But you will sec so much,” Klein reasoned with her, “and all so 
interesting.” He looked round the table as though offering them all 
a joyous future. “I say to this committee: ‘Listen I In this country it is 
necessary that we hav<#200,oOb' ^gon-loads of wheat in one year. This 
year, with the land workers mobilised, we shall have perhaps 20,000, 
perhaps Icss.^ It is necessary,’ I say, ‘that you demobilise tlw®^* peasants 
and at once send them back to the land. If you do not, the people will 
starve.’ And they laugh at me and say: ‘We know you, Klein, you arc 
of the Left. You do not look to the glory of Greater Rumania, you 
look to the welfare of the stupid, dirty peasants. Rumania is rich. 
Rumania cannot starve. Here, one day you throw seed on the ground, 
the next day it is bread. If we arc short of wheat, merely it is necessary 
to stop exports.’ ‘If you do that,’ I say, ‘how will you make up the 
money?* ‘All that is necessary,’ they say, ‘is a new tax.’ I say: ‘What 
can Wft tax? What is not already taxed?’ And they laugh at me: ‘Ha, 
Klein, it is for you to ansvwr! You are economist.’ ” 

Shaking with Is^ghter at^c thought of thf trouble ahead, Klein put 
a hand to Harricl’s shoulder. “Listen, Doamna Preen-gcl: Rumania is 
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like a foolish person who has inherited a great fortune. It is all dissi- 
pated in vulgar nonsense. You know the story the Rumanians tell abtut 
themselves; that God, when He had given gifts to the nations, found 
He had given to Rumania everything — forests, rivers, mountains, 
minerals, oil and a fertile soil that yielded many crop». *Hah,’ said 
God. ‘This is too much’ and so, to strike a balance, he put here the 
worst people he could find. The Rumanians laugh at this. It is a true, 
sad joke I” said Klein, but he told it without any sigit of sadness. 

The meal was finished. Most of the other diners had left the 
restaurant; David, Guy and Klein however seemed prepared to stay all 
afternoon. After a while, Klein passed to stories of his life in prison. 
He gave the impression it had all been uproariously funny. 

“And it was so interesting,” he said, “so interesting I With such a 
lot of people crowded in a common cell, there was such a life, such 
stories, such feuds, such scandals. Always something happening. I 
remember one day the warders came in to beat a prisoner who was a 
little mad — in prison many get a little mad — and as they beat him, he 
screamed and screamed. This the warders did not like, so they put over 
his head a pillow of feathers. It stopped the screaming but when they 
took it off — what a surprise! The man was dead. Smothered! The 
warders stood like this. . . .” Klein’s mouth fell open and his eyes 
protruded, then he laughed: “And the prisoners — oh, they laughed so 
much!” " 

Klein went on to describe the cells slimed with damp, the floors deep 
in filth, the raped boys who, once corrupted, sold themselves for a fe^v 
lei, and all the new crimes that came into existence in this community 
of men packed together with the hatreds, angers and lusts of pro- 
pinquity. 

“How terrible!” said Harriet. 

Klein laughed: “But so interesting!” He explained that he had 
never been officially released but had made a condoned escape. “And 
when they told me I might escape, almost I did not wish to leave, it 
was so interesting. Almost I wished I might stay to hear the end of 
so many scandals and feuds, and plots and plans. It was like leaving 
a worllf.” , 

At last the head waiter came himself and slappnd their bill down 
on the middle of the table. When they had no choice but to go, Guy 
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invit^ Klein and David to come back to the flat for tea, but they were 
gSing to the Minerva for a private talk. David agreed to call *n later and 
Harriet, rather thankfully, took Guy home alone. 

When they were indoors, he handed her a sealed envelope on which 
was written ‘ffop Secret’ and said: “Sheppy gave these out. He says 
they’re to be kept uq^ler lock and key. I’m afraid of losing mine. Put 
It away for me, somewhere safe.” 

Most of the (frawers of the flat had locks but not one lock had a key. 
Harriet put the envelope into a small drawer inside the writing-desk, 
saying: “U should be safe there. After all, we’re the only people in 
the flat.” 
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Clarence, returning from his party with the PolisS ofHcers, made 
his appearance after tea. He entered unsteadily, tried to cross the room 
and fell, instead, into a chair. Despina, who had admitted, him, went 
out ex[dodin^ with laughter. 

“I want to get drunk,” said Clarence. 

Harriet said: “You are drunk.” 

He waved an arm laxly in the air. “Tell Despina to go out and 
bring back lots of beer.” 

“All right, where’s the money?” 

“Ha, you spoil everything,” Clarence grumbled. He shut his eyes. 

Despina now made an excuse to return and take another look at 
him. He shouted at her: “Hey, Despina, buy beer,” and handed her a 
hundred lei. 

“You won’t get drunk on a hundred lei," said Harriet. 

“I don’t want to get drunk. I am drunk. I only want to stay 
drunk.” 

Guy, who had been reading, put down his book, saying: “Stop 
wrangling, you two,” and produced a fivc-hundred-/« note. He sent 
Despina for the beer. While she was out, David arrived, his cap and 
shoulders white with snow. When he had taken off his outdoor 
clothes and settled by the hre, he noticed Clarence sprawling, eyes 
shut, sulky and uncomfortable, and asked with deri$ion: 

“What’s the matter with Clarence?” 

“He’s drunk,” said Harriet. 

“Not exactly drunk,” Clarence’s beautiful and gentle voice came as 
though from a great distance, “but I hope to be.” 

Harriet said: “Do you wanyo get drunk, too, David?” 

“1 don’t mind.” David lookra round for the drink. 

“It’s coming.” ^ 

Despinalleame back with a boy carrying a crate o^ beer. Excited by 
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the sigKt of it, Guy jumped up, saying: “Let’s have a p^y. Let’s 
invite everyone we can think of.’’ 

“Oh, no.’* Clarence roused himself. “There won’t be enough,” but 
Guy was already at the telephone ringing Inchcape. Inchcape said 
the snow was falling heavily; he was in no mood to come out. Guy 
then tried to contact ^ubedat, whom he thought might, for some 
reason, be at the Doi Trandafiri. While a piccolo was searching the 
cafe for Dubedaft, Guy, with nothing to do but hold the receiver, 
reaffirmed his belief that Dubedat should be invited to move into the 
spare room.n 

“A man is made by his circumstances,” said Guy. “If ^ou want to 
change him, you jjiust change his circumstances.” 

Harriet was aggrieved by Guy’s persistence, yet felt an irritated 
respect for it. She replied sharply: “He can change his own circum- 
stances. He’s earning money now. You should not deprive him of 
initiative.” 

Her tone caused in the other two a slightly embarrassed stir, so that 
she felt annoyed both with herself and with Guy. 

Learning that Dubedat was not to be found in the Doi Trandafiri, 
Guy rang the English Bar to see whom he could find there. David, 
impatient with the disconnected conversation that resulted, began to 
talk of a visit he planned to make to the peasant leader, Maniu, who 
had a house at Cluj. Qlarence sighed ostentatiously and said: “Oh 
Lord!” When David gazed at him in surprised enquiry, he giggled 
and said; “Why don’t you learn to talk to yourself David?” 

David’s left eyebrow rose, his small mouth turned to one side. 
Surveying Clarence’s abandoned figure with amused coatempt, he 
said: “Because, my dear Clarence, I don’t want to talk to m/sclf.” 

“Then you should have more sympathy with others.” After a 
moment, Clarence, struck by his own wit, began to laugh helplessly. 

David watched him with an expression that asked the world: ‘Have 
you ever seen a more ludicrous sight?’ 

Suddenly aware of the irritated tedium in the room, Guy put down 
the reedtver, jumped up and said: “More beer?” His return to the 
centre of things restored the atmosphere, and David, a full glass in his 
hand, asked: “Well^hat’s Iwn happening here since war brolce out? ” 

Guy said: “Apaif from the assassination, nothing.” 
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Clarence suddenly shouted: ‘‘Sheppy’s Fighting Force.” 

There was a pause. David, his tone not much interested, his gldLice 
acute, asked: “What is Sheppy’s Figkting Force?” 

There was another pause, then Guy, torn between the need for 
discretion and the desire to entertain his friend, said: “We’re supposed 
to keep quie\. about it.” 

“David’ll be dragged in,” said Clarence. “Everybody’ll be dragged 
in, except me. I opted out. I said to him,” Clarcnc^ waved his glass 
about, “I said: Tm a pacifist. I’m not prepared to take life. I’d like 
to know exactly what you want us to do.’ ‘I’m not at liii>erty to tell 
you what you’re expected to do,* said Sheppy. So I said: *I think it 
would save time if I told you, here and now, I’nj not at liberty to 
do it.’ ” 

Laughing in spite of himself, Guy agreed: “He did say that.” 

Clarence, revivified by the beer and his own brilliance, burst in: 
“I said: ‘I’m seconded from the British Council. The Council does 
not permit its members to take part in anything but cultural activities.’ 
And Sheppy said”— here Clarence flung a finger into the air and 
made a drunken effort to imitate Sheppy’s peremptory tone — “ ‘You 
are called here as Englishmen — young, robust, patriotic Englishmen 
who ought to be on active service and for one reason or another are 
not. You are required to perform an important mission. . . .’ ‘I’m 
not robust,’ I said, ‘I have a weak*cBPst.’ ” /dcrc Clarence subsided 
again, giggling to himself. 

Harriet, sitting forgotten outside the circle, saw David smile at Guy 
in innocent enquiry: “Who is this fellow Sheppy?” 

“He’s out here to organise a sort of private army.” 

“What docs he expect to do? ” 

“It’s all very hush-hush.” 

“Have you signed the Official Secrets Act?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then why worry? Anyway, he can’t make you do anything.” 

“I know that. But he’s right. We ought to be on active service and 
if we’re not, we should do what we can.” 

“What is he like, Sheppy?” 

So much had been revealed now, that Ouy clearlr felt there was little 
point in k^ping back the rest. He did not inqtmipt as Clarence 
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described Sheppy marching into the room where they were^athered 
at tfte Ath^n^ Palace^ hanging | map on the wall and demanding: 
“What have we here?** One of the telephone engineers, stepping 
forward and examining it, had said, as though making a revelation: 
“The Danubc.A^ “Right I’* Sheppy had congratulated him. “Now,** 
Sheppy went on, “I expect from you laddies implicit obedience. Two 
or three of my henchmen arc being flown out and you must regard 
them as your suj^rior officers. You*ll be rank and file. Yours not to 
reason why, yours but to do and die. Right?** He had paused for agree- 
ment and been met with silence. He had gone on: “I’m not telling 
you much — security and all that— -but I can tell you this. We’re forming 
a Striking Force tc^strike the enemy where he’ll feel it most. One place 
we’ll strike him is the belly. Nearly four hundred thousand tons of 
wheat went from Rumania to Germany last year — and how did it get 
there? Along the Danube. Big plans are afoot. We’ll be blowing things 
up. One ot liiem’s the Iron Gates. Remember, this isn’t a lark: it’s an 
ad-venture.’’ He had brought his one hand down on the table and his 
one eye had jerked about from face to face. “There’ll be lots of fun, and 
we’re letting you in on it.’’ Then he had drawn himself upright and 
assuming his machine-gun rattle, had shouted: “Be prepared. Await 
orders. Keep your traps^ shut, D/V-miss.’’ 

David waited until the end of Clarence’s performance before saying: 
“The Iron Gates? What docs he imagine they arc? Real gates? Perhaps 
they hope to blow up the rapids and block the navigable passage close 
to the right hapk. The Germans would soon clear that up.*’ He gave 
a snuffling and derisory laugh. “This is ‘cloak and dagge r’ stuff, of 
course. They take on these romantic old war-horses and say: ‘If you 
succeed, you’ll get no recognition. If you fail, you’l* take the con- 
sequences.’ That makes them grit their teeth. They love it.’’ 

At this, Harriet could keep quiet no longer. She said: “But Guy 
would be hopeless at this sort of thing. If he tried to blow up the Iron 
Gates, he’d be more likely to blow up himself. As for Clarence — trust 
hijn to get out of it.’’ 

Rcmirfdcd of her presence and startled by her outburst, Guy 
said: “Darling, you must lyjt repeat a word of this to anyone. 
Promise.’’ 

“Who would I rfpeat it to?** 
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Clarence said slowly: “Harriet is a bitch.*’ After some moments, he 
added reflectively: “I like bitches. You know where you are <Cvith 
them.** 

Harriet made no comment but she told herself she now knew what 
Clarence thought of her. The fantasy that had started, on the day of 
CSlinescu’s^’funeral was running its course. ,The situation had its 
attraction. It was like being offered a second personality. At the same 
time, seeing him as he lolled there, smugly smiling, she could have 
crossed the room and pushed him off the chair. 

David, too, must have been feeling something of this,, for he said: 
“Let’s do something noteworthy.’’ 

He leant forward and smiled with reflective malice towards Clarence: 
“Let’s de-bag him I ’* With a sudden, decided movement, he rose and 
began to advance on Clarence, stealthily, not wholly playfully. He 
gave a sideways glance at Harriet, knowing her an ally in this, and 
she jumped up at once, caught into the same impulse to ill-treat 
Clarence in some way. 

“Come on,’’ she said to Guy and he was drawn into the assault. 

Clarence, his chair tilted back, sitting inert, with eyes closed, his 
head propped against the wail, seemed unaware that anything was 
happening until they were upon him, then, startled, he opened his 
eyes; his chair legs slipped and he went down, backwards, thumping 
his head against the floor. He gaze^p at thorn, as though awakened 
from sleep, then, closing his eyes again, said dully: “What do I 
care?’’ 

Although meeting with no resistance, David pinned his victim 
determined^ down like one dealing with a marauder. There was 
something vindictive in his movements. Clarence might have been an 
old enemy cornered at last. Harriet flung herself on him and held 
him down by his shoulders. 

“Really I’’ Clarence gasped, making a feeble, almost idiotic, effort 
to escape. As he wrenched one hand &ee and tried to push Harriet 
away, she bit his fingers making him howl. Only Guy was treating 
the whole thing as a joke. 

Hmvid began pulling off Clarence’^ trousers. Weighty and very 
strong, he worked with the concentratad gravitif^ of an executioner. 
On his instructions, Guy pulled the trousers ovte Clarence’s shoes. 
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When^thcy were off at last, David snatched at them and held them up 
in triumph. “What shall we do with them?’* 

“Put them on the balcony,” said Harriet. “Make him go out and 
get them.” 

Clarence layistill, feigning unconsciousness. 

As David went out^to the balcony, the icy air came a tnoment into 
the room, then he returned and slammcd-to the door. Sniggering, he 
said untruthfully^: “I’ve thrown them into the street.” 

“What do I care?” Clarence mumbled again. 

The force that had activated the others died as quickly as it had 
come. They sat around, watching Clarence as he lay in his underpants 
on the floor. Whcji he did and said nothing, they started to talk among 
themselves and forgot about him. 

After a while he began getting himself upright in stages. When in a 
sitting position, he shook his head and sighed, then rose slowly and 
went out u* the balcony. He remained out there in the snow, in the 
mid-winter cold, while he put on his trousers, then he returned to the 
room, closed the glass doors carefully, bolted them and, without a 
word, went out to the hall. The others had stopped talking. They 
listened to Clarence’s movements in the hall as he put on his coat. The 
front door shut quietly after him. 

There was a silence, ^hen Harriet said: “What is the matter with us? 
Why did we do that?** 

“It was a joke,” said Guy, though he did not sound sure of what 
he said. 

“Really, we behaved like children,” Harriet said and f occurred to 
her that they were not, in fact, grown-up enough for the life they 
were living. She asked: “What is wrong with Clarence? He told me 
once that he fails everyone.” 

With ponderous irony, David said: “Someone should dissect him and 
remake him nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

Guy said: “I might be able to do it, if I had the time.” 

“Harriet could do it, I think.” David smiled slyly at her. 

Harriet grew pink, realising she had felt a pitying sympathy for 
Clarence as she had watched him picking himself up and taking him- 
self so quietly, so Moffendiigly, out of the flat. Both David and Guy 
were much younger than he and between them there was the under- 
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Standing of an old friendship. Clarence could not have remained 
untouch^ by the fact the two had combined against him. Shesfelt 
sorry for him, yet she disowned him, saying casually: '*! don’t want 
to remake him. Why should I?” and they went on to talk of other 
things. 
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The next mor^i^ng, when alone in the flat, Harriet took out the 
envelope Guy had given her and opened it by rolling a pencil under- 
neath the flap. Inside there was a print of a section through — what? 
An artesian well? Or, more likely, an oil well. Something else to be 
blown up. A blockage in the pipe was tagged with tlft one word: 
‘Detonator*. Theft was no written explanation of the diagram. She 
resealed the envelope and put it back into the drawer. 

She iieard no more about the Force until a few weeks later, when 
Guy tek phoned from the University to say he would not be home for 
supper. He had been called to a meeting. 

“Not one of Sheppy’s meetings, I hope?” said Harriet. 

Guy admitted it was, and added quickly that Clarence, who had 
refused to attend, had offered to take Harriet out to dinner. That, 
said Guy, would be nice for her. Clarence would take her to the new 
restaurant, Le Jardin,^and Guy would meet them both later, in the 
English Bar. 

Clarence called for Harriet while she was listening to the news. The 
Mannerheim Line had been breached but, except for the fighting on 
the Karelian ^ninsula, the war was at a standstill. 

Clarence listened to such news as there was with a rather stern 
expression. He seemed to feel strain at being alone with Harriet, and 
Harriet, enjoying his embarrassment, talked vivaciously. She said that 
although there were people who still believed that 'something must 
happen soon*, a good many now regarded the war as practically over. 
Anyway, no one gave it much thought these days. It had become like 
a background noise that could attract attention only by its cessation. 
The Jc^s were so confident, the black-market rate for sterling was 
lower than it had been before war started. 

Clarence listened to all th^' with an occasional murmur, then picked 
up the book she bjtd been reading. It w^s one of the D. H. Lawrence 
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novels on which Guy was lecturing that term. 

'*Kangi/oo/' he read out scornfully. “These modern novelists 1 ^hy 
is it that not one of them is really good enough? This guff, for 
instance. . . 

“I wouldn’t call Lawrence a modern novelist.** ^ 

“You kno^w what I mean.** Clarence flipped impatiently through the 
pages. “All these dark gods, this phallic stufl, this — ^this fascism I I 
can’t stand it.’’ He threw down the book and stared /accusingly at her. 

She took the book up. “Supposing you skip the guff, as you call it I 
Supposing you read what is left, simply as writing.’’ She read aloud 
one of the passages Guy had marked. It was the description of the 
sunset over* Manly Beach: ‘The long green rollers of the Pacific*, ‘the 
star-white foam’, ‘the dusk-green sea glimmered ^ over with smoky 
rose*. 

Clarence groaned through it, appalled at what was being imposed 
on him. \nou/r he said, in agony, when she stopped. “All that 
colour stuff — ^it’s just so many words strung together. Anyone could 
do it.’’ 

Harriet re-read the passage through to herself. For some reason, it 
did not seem as vivid and exciting as it had done before Clarence 
condemned it. She was inclined to blame him for that. She turned on 
him: “Have you ever tried to write? Do you know how difficult it is?** 

Well, yes. Clarence admitted he had once^ wanted to be a writer. 
He did know it was difficult. He had given up trying because, after 
all, what was the point in being a second-rate writer? If one could not 
be a great writer — a Tolstoi, a Flaubert, a Stendhal — what was the 
point in being a writer at all? 

Disconcerted, Harriet said lamely: “If everyone felt like that, there 
wouldn’t be much to read.’’ 

“What is there to read, anyway? Rubbish, most of it. Myself, I read 
nothing but detective novels.” 

“I suppose you do read Tolstoi and Flaubert?” 

“I did once. Years ago.” 

“You could read them again.” 

Q^ence gave another moan. “Why should one bother?” 

‘What about Virginia Woolf?” 

“I think Orlando almost the worst book of the \tentury.” 
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“RAlly I And To the Lighthouse}'* 

^larence wriggled in weary exasperation. all right-^but all her 
writing is so diffused, so feminihe, so sticky. It has such an odd smell 
about it. It’s just like menstruation.” 

Startled by jhe originality of Clarence’s criticism, Harriet looked at 
him with more respect. “And Somerset Maugham?” si\g ventured. 

“Goodness me, Hafry I He’s simply the higher journalism.” 

No one else h^d ever called Harriet "Harry’ and she did not like the 
abbreviation. She reacted sharply, saying: ""Maybe Somerset Maugham 
isn’t very good, but the others are. So much creative effort has gone 
into their work — and all you can say is "Really ! ’ and condemn them 
out of hand.” She rose and put on her coat and fur cap? ‘"I think we 
should go,” she?aid. 

Le Jardin, recently opened in a Biedermeier mansion, was the most 
fashionable of Bucharest restaurants and would remain so until the 
first passed from its decorations. Situated in a litdc snow-packed 
square at the end of the Boulevard Brateanu, its blue neon sign shone 
out cold upon the cold and glittering world. The sky was a delicate 
grey-blue, clear except for a few tufts of cirrus cloud. The moon was 
rising behind the restaurant roof, on which the snow, a foot thick, 
gleamed like powdered glass. 

The interior of Le JIrdin was the same silver-blue as the out-of-doors. 
The house had been gqfted to make one vast room, and the proprietor, 
breaking away from the tradition of crimson and gilt, had trimmed 
it in silver with hangings of powder-blue. These cool colours, more 
fitted for suihmcr than winter, were made appropriate hy the sultry 
warmth of the room. The restaurant’s decor had been described in the 
press as *lux nebun — a challenge to the war world in which it had 
opened. But there, Harriet noted on arrival, was the usual Rumanian 
sight of a fat official, with his hat on, packing cream cakes into his 
mouth. 

As Harriet passed between the tables with Clarence, there was a 
little murmur of comment: first, that she should make this public 
appearance with someone other than her husband, then the common 
complaint that English teachers — they were all regarded as ‘teachers’ 
— could afford to come to^a restaurant of this class. In Rumania a 
teacher was one oil the lowest-paid members of the lower-middle class. 
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earoing perhaps four thousand lei a month. Here was proof that the 
English tdftrhers were not teachers at all but, as everyone suspecy^d, 
spies. 

When Harriet and Clarence were setded on one of the blue velvet 
banquettes, Harriet returned to the subject of Clarence’s writing. For 
how long hs^ he tried to write? What had he achieved? To which 
publisher had he sent the results? Clarence Squirmed under these 
quesdons, shrugged and was evasive, then admitted had produced 
very litde. He had planned a novel and written six pages of synopsis, 
very carefully worked out, but it had got no further than that. He could 
not visualise scenes. He did not know how to bring his characters 
to life. 

“So you gave up? Then what did you do?” ikarriet asked, for 
Clarence was nearly thirty and must have some sort of career behind 
him. 

“I joined the Bridsh Council.” 

“You had a good degree?” 

“Quite good.” 

He had been sent to Warsaw. Harriet questioned him about his two 
years there. Where Guy’s memories would have been all of the condi- 
tions of the country and its people, Clarence’s memories were personal, 
tender and sad. His face became wistful as he talked. Harriet, realising 
there was about him something poignant apd unfulfilled, felt in 
sympathy with him. 

In Poland he had fallen in love for the first time. He said: “It’s 
extraordinary to look back on the things that used to be important to 
one. I can remember a night in Warsaw. ... I can remember standing 
under a street4amp and turning a girl’s face to catch the light and 
shadow. As I did so, it all seemed significant. I don’t know why. It 
would mean nothing now. And I remember walking with her to the 
Vistula and seeing the broken ice on the water. And we went through 
streets where they were building new houses, with everything half 
finished and the pavements muddy, with planks across them. But she 
wouldn’t have me. She turned up at the office one day and s^id she 
was engaged to someone else. I believe she’d had this other man all 
along, i’ll never forget it.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Harriet. 
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‘'Why be sorry? At least I was alive then. I could feel.” He reflected 
on^is, then said: “I’ve never had the woman I wanted. I Avays seem 
to want bitches and they always ^11-treat me.” 

“What about your fiancee?” 

He shrugge^. ^‘She’s a good girl, but, really, she stirs nothing in me. 
With her, there’s nothing to fight against. She’s just a ^mching bag. 
So am I, for that mitter. Anyway, who knows what will happen? 
The last time wrote to her, I said: ‘It may be ten years before 
I get home again.* ” 

“You think that? And Brenda is willing to wait?” 

“I suppose so.” Clarence sighed deeply. “But I did advise her to 
marry someone else.” 

“After Poland^where did you go?” 

“Madrid. I was there when the civil war broke out. The British were 
being evacuated and I jumped a lorry going to Barcelona. I offered 
myself to the International Brigade, but I was pretty sick. I’d caught a 
chill on the way. I’ve always had this trouble with my chest. When I 
got better, I was put in charge of a refugee camp, where I was more use 
than I would have been in the lines. But I wanted to fight. Not 
fighting was a sort of sacrifice.” 

“Anyway, it let you preserve your integrity intact.” 

Clarence kept his hftad hanging for some moments, then, hurt, he 
said quietly: “I might Jiave expected you to say something like that.” 
He suddenly gave a half-laugh of satisfaction that she had fulfilled 
his worst expectations, then he said: “Someone had to look after the 
camp.” 

“A woman could have done the job.” 

He raised his brows, considered this, then drawled: “No, not really,” 
but he did not enlarge on his denial. 

“So there were no bitches there !” 

“Oh yes, there was one — a magnificent bitch. An English girl 
looking after a crowd of evacuee children. She did exactly what she 
liked. She slept with anyone she wanted. Even with me. Yes, one 
night ^e pointed at me and said: ‘I’ll have you,’ and I followed her 
out.” Clarence sat for a while silent, smiling at the memory of it. 

“Nothing came of that, suppose?” 

“What could cc/me of it? She had a Spaniard she was mad about. 
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One of die English fellows went on leave to Paris and she ordered him 
to bring l&r back an evening dress. When he brought the dress^he 
gave a party, thinking she would dante vrith him: but she just ignored 
him and danced all night with the Spaniard. I like tough women. 
Women of character.’* 

'*You likel^ing pushed around.” 

“Not necessarily.” He sat withdrawn for a while, before he said: 
“In Spain there was colour and heat and danger. Thwgs were signifi- 
cant there. Life should be like that.” 

“There is danger here.” 

“Oh I” He shrugged his contempt of the present. 

Throughofit the meal Clarence pursued his memories, that were all 
much alike. Contemplating those worlds of delight from which he 
felt himself excluded, he said several times: “Life should be like that.” 
When he had talked himself out and was waiting for the bill, Harriet 
asked him: “You like feeling dissatisfied with yourself. Why is 
that?” 

Clarence stuck out his lower lip but did not reply. 

“For you do like it,” she insisted. “You enjoy revealing your worst 
aspects.” 

He said: “We all get corrupted. Even Guy.” 

“In what way is Guy corrupted?” 

“Before he married he owned hardly anytljing. He had no room 
of his own, not even a cupboard. People used to put him up: they 
loved having him. He didn’t mind where he slept. He’d sleep on the 
floor. Now you’re surrounding him with bourgeois comforts. You’re 
corrupting him.” 

thou^t fie used to share a flat with you.” 

“Well, he did last spring, but when he first came here he had literally 
nothing. I’ve never seen a man with so few possessions.” 

“Now you’re blaming him for having a home like everyone 
else.” 

The waiter arrived. Clarence, as he started to settle the bill, repeated 
obstinately: “You’re corrupting him.” 

Ha||det said: “He must have wanted to be corrupted or he would 
never have got himself married. A single .man can go round sleeping 
on floon. A married couple are less welcome.” 
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ClSrence did not reply. When they left the restaurant^ Harriet 
r<ialiscd he was rather drunk. She suggested they leave the car and 
walk to the hotel. He replied brusquely: “I drive best like this,” and 
shot them with a series of violent movements round the corner and 
across the squ^e. They jerked to a standstill outside the Ath^nee 
Palace. ^ 

They were late, but Guy was not in the bar and Albu had seen 
nothing of him. Harriet and Clarence decided to wait for him. The 
journalists— only a handful of whom were still in Bucharest — were in 
the telephpne boxes in the hall. Harriet, alert now for the excitement 
of alarm, said: “I believe something has happened.” 

“What could happen?” Clarence was gloomily ordering brandy. 

Yakimov stood alone at the bar, holding an empty glass. Harriet was 
careful not to meet his gaze, but she had noticed a change in him. He 
was a down-at-heel, uncared-for figure very different from that she 
had rrct .Oat in the garden restaurant. Then he had been allowed 
to dominate the scene, now it did not seem possible he could dominate 
anything. He was sallow, rheumy, crumbled — a man in defeat. When 
he sidled up to Harriet saying: “Dear girl, how nice to see a human 
face,” he looked so abject that she had not the heart to turn her 
back on him. 

Drooping against *the bar, holding the empty glass out at an 
angle that prevented its being overlooked, he sighed and said; 
“Haven’t been feeling too good. Bitter weather. Tells on your poor 
old Yaki.” 

Harriet asked coldly if he had seen Guy. He shook lit lead. 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Not that I know of, dear girl.” He glanced over hi^ shoulder, then, 
stepping nearer, confided despondently: “Just had m’head bitten off 
by m’old friend, Prince Hadjimoscos. He was off to some party or 
other. I said: ‘Take me along, dear boy,’ and what d’you think he 
said? ‘You’re not invited.* Not invited I I ask you I In a town like this. 
But I don’t let it worry me. It’s just anti-British feeling. It’s growing, 
dear gjirl. I can feel it. Haven’t been a war correspondent for nothing. 
They’re beginning to think the Allies are too far away.” 

“I’m surprised they didij’t think it loi;ig ago.” 

Albu had put two glasses of brandy on the counter. Yakimyv eyed 
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them, and Clarence, with resigned annoyance, asked him if he li^ould 
take a drinL 

“Wouldn’t say ‘No’, dear boy. Wliisky for me.’’ 

Having accepted his drink, he began to talk. Veering between com- 
plaint and a tolerant acceptance of suffering, he described how his 
friends Hadjifiioscos, Horvath and Palu had all^been horrid to him. 
There was only one explanation of it — anti-British feeling. After a 
while, realising that this despondent talk was not holding his audience, 
he made a visible attempt to pull himself together and give some enter- 
tainment in return for his drink. 

“Went to see Dobson this morning,’’ he said. “Heard most amusing 
story. Foxy Leverett came out of Capra’s last night, the German 
Minister’s Mercedes parked by the kerb, got into his de Dion-Bouton, 
backed down the road, then raced forward and crashed the Mercedes. 
Devil of a crash. I’m told. When the police came up. Foxy said: ‘You 
can call it provoked aggression.’ ’’ 

As he finished this story, the journalists began to return. Looking at 
the Polish girl who had entered with Galpin, he said, half to himself: 
“There’s that dear girl I*’ His large eyes fixed on Wanda, he bent 
towards Harriet and said: “You’ve heard that Galpin’s got her attached 
to some English paper?*’ Yakimov’s tone subtly expressed derogation 
of the sort of paper that would employ Wanda. “Charming girl, but 
so irresponsible. Sends home all sorts of rumoir-s and gossip, doesn’t 
care where 'she picks up the stuff. . . .’* His voice faded as the two 
approached. 

Harriet, glad to drop Yakimov, asked Galpin if there were news. 

‘*Uh-huh.’’ Galpin nodded his head, his expression glum. Among 
the journalists "now ordering at the bar, there was the excitement of a 
situation come to life. 

“What is it?’’ 

“Just heard Hungary’s mobilising. German troops flooding in. We’ve 
been trying to get Budapest all evening but the lines are dead. It’s my 
belief that this time we’re for it.’’ 

Harriet felt the pang of fear. Now, after six months in Rumania, 
she re^fKted more sharply to news of this sort than she would have done 
when she first arrived. In a small voice, she(said: “But aren’t the passes 
blocked with snow?’’ 
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“Ok, that old theory I Do you think snow could keep out mechanised 
forces?” 

^‘Thc Rumanians said they wduld fight.” 

“Don’t make me laugh. Have you ever seen the Rumanian army? 
A bunch of half-starved peasants.” 

Without waiting for the order, Albu had handed G^pin a double 
whisky. Now, taking a gulp at it, Galpin grew flushed and stared at 
Harriet as thoi^h angry with her: “What do you think will happen 
here? Fifth column risings. This place is stiff with fifth columnists — 
not only those Guardist bastards, but thousands of pro-Germans and 
chaps in German pay. And there’s all those hangers-on of the German 
Legation. They’re not here for their health. There’re twS big German 
establishments hfte — and a regular arsenal in each of them. We’re all 
marked down. Yours truly with the rest. Make no mistake about it. 
Were jiist sitting on a time-bomb.” 

Harriet had grown pale. As she put her hand to the bar counter, 
Clarence drawled with exaggerated calm; “What are you trying to do, 
Galpin? Scare the wits out of her?” 

Galpin now swung his angry stare on to Clarence, but he was slightly 
disconcerted by this reproof. He drank to give himself time, then he 
said: “We’ve got to face facts. The women oughtn’t to stick around if 
they can’t face facts. And you chaps’ll have to face them, too. Every- 
one thinks you’re agents. Don’t quote me, but the chances arc you’ll 
wake up one night wit^ a gun in your belly.” 

“I’ll worry about that when it happens,” said Clarence. 

Yakimov’sr eyes had grown round. “Is this really true about 
Hungary?” he asked in shocked surprise. 

“True enough for my paper.” 

“Meaning,” said Clarence, “you and the others have just cooked 
it up?” 

“Meaning nothing of the sort. Ask Screwby here. Hey, Screws!” 

Screwby loped slowly over from the other side of the room, his 
smile wide and simple. Appealed to, he scratched one check of his 
lafge, jpft, heavy face and said: “Yah, there’s something to it all right. 
Budapest’s closed down. Can’t get a squeak from them. That means a 
'stop* and a 'stop’ can me^ anything. Something’ll happen tonight, 
and that’s for sure.” 
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Harriet said anxiously: **Wc must try and find Guy," 

“First, "^^id Clarence, “have another drink," 

“After all," Yakimov tried to soothe her, “we can’t do anything. 
Might as well have a couple while we’re able. Doubt if we’U get much 
in dear old Dachau." He giggled and looked to Chr^nce. Clarence 
ordered anot]jier round. When it was drunk, Harriet would stay no 
longer. 

As they crossed the hall, the hotel door started to^jrevolve. Harriet 
watched it hopefully but it was only Gerda Hoffman, 'trying to look’, 
Harriet thought, ‘as fatal and clever as she’s reputed to be’. The train 
of Germans that followed her appeared to be in the highest spirits; 
congratulating themselves, it seemed to Harriet, on the elements of 
victory. 

“I wish we were safely out of this country," she said. 

“You’ll get leave in the summer," said Clarence. “Only five more 
months." 

They drove to the Doi Trandafiri. Guy was not there. They did a 
round of several other bars, but could sec nothing of him. Harriet was 
mystified by his disappearance. In the end she said she would go home. 
When Clarence left her at the door of Bloc^ul Cazacul, he said: "I 
expect he’s up there waiting for you.” This now seemed so probable 
that Harriet was the more disturbed to find the fiat dark and silent and 
the bedroom empty. 

She was suddenly convinced that Guy’s disappearance had some- 
thing to do with the scare about Hungary. Perhaps Sheppy had already 
taken him off on some sabotaging expedition. Perhaps he had already 
injured himself — or been arrested — or seized by the fifth columnists. 
Perhaps she t(rould never see him again. She blamed herself that she 
had not gone immediately to inchcape and asked him to interfere: now 
she went to the telephone and dialled his number. When he answered, 
she asked if Guy were with him. He had seen or heard nothing of Guy 
that evening. 

She said: “There’s a rumour that Germany has invaded Hungary. 
Do you think it’s true?" 

“lU^could be.” Inchcape took the news lightly. “It doesn’t mean 
they’ll come here. Hungary is, strategically speaking, more important 
to Germany than Rumania is. It simply means the Germans are 
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Straightening out their Eastern front.” 

Harriet, in no mood to listen to Inchcape’s theories, brflle in rather 
wudly: “Everyone thinks they’ll come here. All the journalists think 
so. And Guy has disappeared. Fm afraid he’s gone to Ploe§ti with 
Sheppy on one of these insane sabotage plans.” 

“What insane sabotage plans?” Inchcape spoke ^ith die mild 
patience of one out to discover something, but Harriet did not need 
to be manocuvijd. She was keeping nothing to herself. All she wanted 
now was to seize Guy back from disaster. 

She answered: “Putting detonators down the oil wells. Blowing up 
the Iron Gates. . . .” 

“7 seel That’s what he’s up to, is he? Indeed! Wellf don’t worry, 
my dear child. Aavc this to me, will you?” 

“But where is Guy? Where is Guy?** 

“Oh, he’ll turn up.” Inchcape spoke impatiently, the question of 
Guy’s whereabouts being, in importance, a long way behind the threat 
to his dignity contained in Sheppy’s use of his men. 

As Harriet put down her receiver, she heard Guy’s key in the lock. 
He entered singing, his face agleam with the cold. “Why, hello I ” he 
said, surprised at seeing her standing unoccupied beside the telephone. 

“Where on earth have you been?” she asked. “We were meeting you 
in the English Bar.”'€hc was guilty and cross with relief. 

“I glanced in and there was no one there, so I walked down to the 
Dambovi^a with Dubedat,” 

“Couldn’t you have waited? Can’t you wait for me even for ten 
minutes? Do you know that German troops are pouring > Hungary? 
They may invade Rumania tonight.” 

“I don’t believe it. I bet you got this from Galpin.” 

“I did, but that doesn’t mean it isn’t true.” 

“These rumours are never true.” 

“One day one will be true. This sort of phoney war can’t go on for 
ever. Someone’s going to move some time and we’ll be trapped. 
Galpin says the place is full of fifth columnists. He says you’ll wake 
up on^ night with a gun in your belly. We’ll be sent to Dachau. We’ll 
never be free . . . we’ll never go home again. . . .” As he reached 
her, she collapsed against him crying helplessly. 

“My poor darling.” H^ put his arms round her, astonished. “I 
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didn’t realise you were getting nervous.” He put her into th^ arm' 
chair and tliephoned the Legation, where Foxy Leverett was on duty. 
He learnt that the rumours had derked from nothing more than a 
break'down on the line to Budapest. This had now been righted. Foxy 
had just rung Budapest and found all quiet there. * 

While und^ssing, Guy grumbled about Galpin, Sciewby “and the 
rest of the rilf-rafl we’ve got here calling themseivts journalists. They’re 
utterly irresponsible. A story at any price. What does matter so long 
as they can startle people into buying the paper?” 

Harriet, sitting up in bed, red-eyed, limp and relieved, said: “You 
shouldn’t have gone oif with Dubedat without leaving a message. You 
should have known I’d be worried.” 

“Surely you weren’t worrying about me, darhngf You know I’m 
always all right.” 

She said: “If the fifth columnists came for you. I’d murder them. 
I’d murder them.” 

“I believe you would, too,” he said indulgently as he pulled his 
shirt over his head. 
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It was a wiNTOf: OF UNUSUAL COLD in Western Europe. The cinema 
newsreels showed children snowballing beneath Hadrian’s Arch. 
Rivers were transfixed between their banks. A girl pirouetted on the 
Seine, her skirt circling out from her waist. The Paris roofs spilled 
snow in puffs, ]|ke smoke. The Parisians carried gaAiasks in tin 
cylinders. An air-raid warning sounded and they filed down into the 
Metro. The streets were empty. A taxi-cab stood abandoned. Then 
everyone came up again, smiling as though it were all a joke. (‘And 
perhaps U Is a joke,* Yakimov thought, ‘perhaps this will go down in 
history as the joke war.*) St. Paul’s appeared briefly with a feather-boa 
of snow. A glimpse of Chamberlain and his umbrella gave rise to a 
flutter of applause. At once the film was interrupted and a notice 
appeared on the screen to say public demonstrations of any kind were 
forbidden. The audience watched the rest of the film in silence. 

Yakimov, in the cheapest seats, was reminded by these pictures of 
the fact that he woulc^ sooner or later have to return to the streets of 
Bucharest, where the hard ridges of frozen snow bit through his shoes 
and the wind slapped his face like a sheet of emery paper. 

He had taken to the cinema when finally prevented fiom bedding 
down at the Athenee Palace. He had managed at first to maintain not 
only some sort of social life there, but a semblance of residence. Unwill- 
ing to take the long journey each afternoon back to his lodging, he would 
slip upstairs when the bar closed and settle himself in any bedroom he 
found with the key left in the lock. If there was a bathroom attached, 
he would take a bath, then sleep the afternoon away. When caught, 
as he often was, by the room’s rightful owner, he apologised for having 
mistaken the number. “All these rooms look alike,’’ he would explain. 
“Your poor old Yaki belongs on the floor below.’* 

But suspicions were roused; complain^ were made. He was caught, 
and recognised, by one of the porters who knew he had no b^room 
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on the floor below. The manager warned him that, caught aglin, he 
would be forbidden entry to any part of the hotel. After that, he t'^as 
found stretched out on one of the main room sofas. He was warned 
again. He then tried sleeping upright in an arm-chair, but the guests 
objected to his snoring and the waiters roughly awalteued him. 

Hounded, ts he put it, from pillar to post, he went, when he could 
afford it, to the cinema. When he could not afford it, he walked to keep 
himself awake. 

Morning and evening, he joined the mendicant company of 
Hadjimoscos, Horvath and Cici Palu, and stood with them on the 
edge of one or other of the groups at the English Bar. Sometimes, 
ignoring insults, stares of disgust, excluding backs aqd shoulders, they 
had to stand about an hour or more before someone, out of embarrass- 
ment or pity, invited them in on a round. They expected nothing from 
habituis like Galpin and Screwby, and got nothing. They had most 
to hope for from the casual drinker, an English engineer from Ploe§ti 
or a temporary American visitor elated by the black-market rate in 
dollars. When Galpin, seeing the three at his elbow, said “Scram**, an 
American newspaperman said: “Oh, I guess we owe the local colour 
a drink.** 

Sometimes, to encourage patronage, one of the group would offer 
to buy a round, then, the order given, would discover he had come 
out without money. It was surprising how often some bystander would 
lend, or pay, out of shame for the tactics of the group. Albu refused to 
pour these drinks until the money was produced, but what he thought 
of it all, no one knew. While the pantomime of pocket-patting and con- 
sternation was going on, he would stand motionless, his gaze on a 
horizon not of this world. 

Something in Albu’s attitude disturbed Yakimov. Not the bravest 
of men, he was often painfully upset by the audacity of the others, 
and yet he clung to them. It was not that they welcomed him — ^it was 
simply that he was not welcomed by anyone else. He, who had once 
been the centre of Dollie’s set, was now without a friend. 

He could not understand why Hadjimoscos, Horvath and Palu were 
"hord^* to him; why there was always a hint of derision, even of 
malice, iftTheir attitude towards him* Perhaps the fact that he had once 
been in the portion of patron had marked tiim down for all time. 
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Thcy^ad once deferred to him, now they need defer no longer. And 
thgre had been the incident of Hadjimoscos’s teeth. Returning drunk 
from a party, Hadjimoscos, sict in a privy, had spewed out his false 
teeth. Yakimov, in attendance, had flushed them away before he 
realised what Jiad happened. At least, that had been Yakimov’s story — 
and he had told it widely, and unwisely, round the baa Hadjfmoscos 
could not contradict it because the teeth were missing, and remained 
missing until a%new set could be made. He had no memory of what 
had become of them. Too late, Yakimov became aware of the dis- 
pleasure in Hadjimoscos’s mongoloid eyes — a displeasure that gave 
them a truly frightening glint. He murmured: “Only a little joke, 
dear boy,** bu^ it was after that that Hadjimoscos refused to 
take him to parties, always giving the excuse that he had not been 
invited. 

The trio also, it seemed, resented Yakimov’s attempts to repay drinks 
with amuaiag talk. In front of him, Hadjimoscos said with disgust 
to the others: “He will tell his dilapidated stories ! He will insist that 
he is not what he seems ! *’ 

The second accusation referred to the fact that, when asked what he 
was doing in Bucharest, Yakimov would reply: “I’m afraid, dear boy. 
I’m not at liberty to say.” In reply to someone who said: “I suppose 
it’s your own Govefnment you’re working for,” he mumbled in 
humorous indignatioi^ “Are you trying to insult poor Yaki?” 

A rumour had reached the Legation that Yakimov was working for 
the Germans, and Dobson, taking the matter up, had traced it back 
to Hadjimoscos. Dropping into the English Bar -^id inviting 
Hadjimoscos to a drink, he had remonstrated pleasantly: “This is a 
very dangerous story to put around.” 

Hadjimoscos, nervous of the power of the British Legation, pro- 
tested: “But, mon amiy the Prince is a member of some secret service — 
he himself makes it evident. I could not imagine he worked for the 
British. They surely would not employ such an imbiciU^'* 

“Why do you say he ‘makes it evident’?” Dobson asked. 

“Bciiause he will take out a paper — sol — and put to it a match with 
fingers shaking — sol — then he will sigh and mop his brow and say: 
‘Thank God I have got ri^ of that’.” 

Yakimov was ordered to the Legation. When Dobson repeated his 
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conversation with Hadjimoscos, Yakimov was tremulous with fefr. He 
wailed patlietically: ‘*A11 in fun^ dear boy, all in innocent fun T* 
Dobson was unusually stern with^him. “People/’ he said, “have 
been thrown into prison here for less than this. The story has reached 
Woolley. He and the other British business men wanf yipu sent under 
open arrest tt» the Middle East. There you’d go straight into the 
ranks.” * 

""Dear hoy\ You’d never do that to an old friend. I}oor Yaki meant 
no harm. That old fool Woolley has no sense of humour. Yaki often 
plays these litde japes. Once in Budapest, when flush, I got a cage 
of pigeons and went down a side street like this. . . .” As he lifted a 
wire tray frobi Dobson’s desk and moved with exaggerated stealth 
round the room, the sole flapped on his left shoe. “Then I put down 
the cage, looked around me, and let the pigeons fly away.” 

Dobson lent him a thousand let and promised to talk Woolley round. 
Had Yakimov been content to eat modestly, he could have existed 
from one remittance to the next, but he was not content. When his 
allowance arrived, he ate himself into a stupor, then, penniless again, 
returned, a beggar, to the English Bar. It was not that he despised 
simple food. He despised no food of any kind. When he could afford 
nothing more, he would go to the DSmbovi^a and eat the peasant’s 
staple food, a mess of maize. But food, rich fl)od, was an obsessive 
longing. He needed it as other men need drink^.^ tobacco or drugs. 

Often h^ was so reduced he had not even the bus fare to and from 
his lodging. Walking back at night through streets deserted except for 
beggars and peasants who slept, and died of cold in their sleep, in door- 
ways or beneath the hawkers’ stalls, he often thought of his car, his 
Hispano-Suiza, and plotted to retrieve it. All he needed was a Yugoslav 
transit visa and thirty-five thousand /«. Surely he could find someone 
to lend him that I And he felt, once the car was his again, his whole 
status would change. It was heavy on petrol and oil, of course, but they 
were cheap here. He would manage. And with this dream he would 
trudge through the black, wolf-biting night until he found refuge in 
the syrupy heat of the Protopopescus’ flat. 

he was comfortable enough, though things had not gone so 
well at For several nights after he settled in, he had been bitten 
by bugs. Awakened by the burning and stinging itch they produced. 
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he ha^ put on the light and seen the bugs sliding out of sight among 
th^ creases of the sheets. His tender jflesh had risen in ^fhite lumps. 
Next morning the lumps had disappeared. When he spoke to Doamna 
Protopopescu, she took the matter badly. 

“Here buks^ you say?” she demanded. “Such is not possible. We 
are nice peoples. These buks have come with you.” 

Yakimov told her ftc had come straight from the Ath^nce Palace. 
Not even pretending to believe him, she shrugged and said; “If so, 
then you have imaginations.” 

Having paid his rent in advance and being without money to pay 
elsewhere, he had no choice but to suffer. He produced one or two 
dead bugs, the sight of which merely increased Doamna lirotopopescu’s 
scorn. “Where fld you find such?” she demanded. “In bus or taxi 
or cafe? In all places there are buks.” 

Aggrieved beyond measure, he set his mind to work and, the next 
night, threw back the covers and gathering the bugs up rapidly, 
dropped them one by one into a glass of water. Next morning, smiling 
and pretending to click his heels, he presented the glass to his landlady. 
She examined it, mystified: “What have you?” 

“Bugs, dear girl.” 

“Buks!” She peered into the glass, her face sagging further in its 
bewildered exasperatiim, then, suddenly, she was enlightened. She flew 
into a rage that was not, thank God, directed at him. “These,” she 
cried, “are Hungarian buks. Ah, the filthy peoples! Ah, the dirty 
mans!” It transpired that, in order to accommodate a lodger, the 
Protopopescus had bought a bed in the seedy market ne? the station. 
The salesman, an Hungarian, had sworn it was a clean bcu, as good as 
new, and now what had been discovered! “Buks!” 

Doamna Protopopescu’s usual movements were indolent. Her body 
was soft with inertia and over-eating, but now, in her rage, she 
displayed the animal vigour of her peasant forebears. She turned the 
bed on its side and glared into the wire meshes beneath it. Yakimov, 
looking with her, could sec no sign of bugs. 

”H^!” she menaced them, “they hide. But from me they cannot 
hide.” 

She bound rags to a poker, dipped it in paraffin and alight. 
As she swept the flames Over the springs and frame of the bed, she 
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Ussedt **Now« I think no more buks. Die then, you filthy Hungarian 
buks. this is tor you, buksT* 

Yakimov watched her, impressed. Chat night he slept in peace. The 
incident drew them together. It* broke down the barrier of strangeness 
between them — ^a process maintained by the fact that* Yakimov had to 
pass through ^the Protopopescus’ bedroom to reach the bathroom. 

The Protopopescus had probably imagined'^that, at the most, a 
lodger would require a bath once or twice a wee^. They had not 
allowed for his other bodily needs. When, directed by the maid, 
Yakimov first found his way through the bedroom, the Protopopescus 
were still in bed. Doamna Protopopescu lifted a bleared face from the 
pillow and regarded him in astounded silence. No comment was made 
on his intrusion then, nor at any other time. If they w£c in the bedroom 
when he passed through, the Protopopescus always behaved in the 
same way. On the outward journey, they ignored him. As he returned, 
they would suddenly show awareness of him and greet him. 

Often Doamna Protopopescu was alone in the room. She spent much 
of her day lying on her bed dressed in her kimono. Yakimov was 
delighted to observe that she did everything a woman of Oriental 
character was reputed to do. She ate Turkish delight; she drank 
Turkish coffee; she smoked Turkish cigarettes; and she was for ever 
laying out a pack of frowsy, odd-faced cards, Ly which she predicted 
events from hour to hour. He sometimes stopped to watch her, amused 
to note that when the cards foretold something displeasing, she would 
snatch them all up impatiently and, in search of a more acceptable 
future, set them out again. 

She entered his repertoire of characters, and at the bar he told how, 
coming out erf the bathroom and anticipating recognition, he had said: 
*'Bonjour, doamna and domnul lieutenant Protopopescu,** only to 
realise too late that, although on the chair lay the familiar padded 
uniform and the grimy male corsets, and on the floor were an officer’s 
spurred riding-boots, the figure beside Doamna Protopopescu was that 
of a man much younger than her husband. 

“So now,** he concluded, “I merely say 'Bonjour, doamna and 
domnul lieutenant*, and leave it at that.’* 

The^S^K^ts windows sealed for the winter, smelt strongly of sweat 
and cooking. The smell in the Protopopesc&s’ bedroom was overpower- 
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Yakimov came to tderate it, indeed to associate it with the 
comforts of home. 

One morning, when he pause* to watch his landlady laying out her 
curious cards, he essayed a little joke. He handed her a leu, turned 
to the side iiyfinted with a corn cob and said; “A portrait of our 
great and glorious Majesty, King Carol 11. You, dear^l, may not 
recognise the likcncs^ but there are many dear girls who would.” 

Doamna Projopopescu*s immediate reaction was to display the 
blankness with which Rumanian middle-class women outfaced 
impropriety, then her peasant blood got the better of her. She spluttered, 
and as she handed back the coin she made an *away with you* gesture 
that encouraged him to relax at the hips until he was sitUng, or nearly 
sitting, on the bft-edge. When he did reach the point of sitting down, 
she gave him a swift, calculating glance and said: “Tell me now some 
sinks about Inklant. Do 1 say it right: Inklant?** 

A sort friendship grew up despite the fact Yakimov was very 
nervous of his landlady. A few days after his arrival in the flat, he had 
been awakened by an uproar outside his door. Protopopcscu’s batman, 
sent to the house to do some chores, had been caught stealing a cigarette. 
Doamna Protopopcscu was beating him with her fists while he, 
doubled up and shielding his head with his arms, howled like a maniac: 
“Don’t beat me, coanMa, don’t beat me.” Ergie the maid, standing by, 
caught Yakimov’s starred eye and laughed. The scene was a common- 
place to her. 

Though, after that, he often heard the howls of the batman or 
Ergie or Ergie’s consumptive daughter, who slept in the itchen with 
her, Yakimov could not get used to these rows. While closeted with 
Doamna Protopopescu, Yakimov would often look at her little 
beringed paw and reflect upon its strength. 

At first, he saw the bedroom as something of a refuge from the 
English Bar, where he spent so many hours standing about, hungry, 
thirsty and often tired. In Doamna Protopopescu’s room he could 
sit down; and, by sitting long enough, by gazing with the concen- 
tratioqgof a hungry dog at everything that went into her mouth, 
Yakimov could obtain from her a piece of Turkish delight, a cup of 
coffee, a glass of fuieSf or even, but rarely, a meal. Doamna BiMifopescu 
was not generous. Whatever Yakimov received, he had to earn by an 
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hour or more of what she called ‘English conversation*. 

He did ifSte object to chatting to her. What he found intolerably tgdi- 
ou$ was the fact that he was expected Qo pick up her errors of grammar 
and pronunciation, and wrestle for their correction. If these corrections 
were not frequent, she became suspicious. She would let him talk on 
indefinitely lyithout reward. 

Her pronunciation he found beyond mending.^She had no ear. When 
she repeated a word after him, he would hear for an instant an echo of 
his own cultivated drawl, then, at once, she would reiapse. Like many 
members of the Rumanian middle classes, her second language was 
German. Yakimov complained in the bar: ^‘Bloke 1 know says English 
is a Low G&«man dialect. Since I've met Doamna P. Tve come to 
believe it.** 

The ruthlessness with which she kept him to his task soon deprived 
the occasions of charm. Yakimov was driven to reflect how cruelly he 
was required to labour for the sustenance that was, surely, a human 
right. 

Fortunately no more than tuition was required of him. 

Doamna Protopopescu’s kimono was of black artificial silk printed 
over with flame-coloured chrysanthemums. It was a decayed and 
greasy-looking garment, smelling of the body beneath. Sometimes one 
of her big breasts would fall out and she would bundle it back with 
the indifference of habit. Clearly — thank God^ — she did not see 
YakimoV as a man at all. His comment at the bar was: “That dear 
girl exists only for the relaxation of the warrior.** 

When she talked, it was usually about herself or her husband, who 
was, she said, impotent. “But here,** she explained, “all men are 
impotent at^thirty. In youth, they know no restraint.*’ She never spoke 
more openly of the fact that she had acquired a second bed-fellow, but 
frequently said: “Here it is not nice to have more than one lover at 
a time.” 

Occasionally she complained, in the usual Rumanian fashion, of the 
country’s two despised components — the peasants and the Jews. 

“Ah, these peasants!” she said one day, after a particularly iurious 
with the batman, “they are but beasts.” 

1;$ done for them,” said Yakimov in the approved English 

style. 
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“Trut.” Doamna Protopopcscu sighed at the magnanimity of her 
agr<^mcnt. “The priest, who should do all — ^he does nothing He is the 
village buU. The women dare not fefuse him. But were he other, would 
they learn? I doubt. It is the nature everywhere of the workers that 
they are the dr^^ the sediments.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Yakimov. “Some of thcgi are rather 
sweet.” 

**Sweetr Agh^t at the word, she looked at him so that he feared she 
was about to strike him. 

As for the Jews, they were, according to Doamna Protopopcscu, to 
blame for all the ills of the world. They were particularly to blame for 
the war, that was causing the rise in prices, the shortage ofertisans and 
the stagnation in french fashions. 

Attempting to lighten the tone of the talk, Yakimov said: “Ah, dear 
girl, you should have met my dear old friend. Count Horvath. He had 
the finest Jew shoot in Hungary.” 

She nodded. “So, in Hungary they shoot Jews ! They have wisdom. 
Here they do not shoot them. In Rumania it is always so— the nature 
is too soft.” As she spoke her whole face drooped with greed, inertia 
and discontent. 

Yakimov, disconcerted, said: “They do not really shoot Jews. It was 
only a joke.” 

“A joke, heh?” In h^ disgust, she thrust into her mouth a piece of 
Turkish delight so large it left round her mouth a fur of sugar. 


He had been in the house some weeks before he dared \cnture into 
the kitchen. Then, returning supperless one night to n silent flat, he 
was drawn by hunger to the scat of food as by a magnet. He opened 
the door and switched on the light. All about him the walls heaved as 
cockroaches, blackbecdes and other indigenous insects sped out of 
sight. He was tip-toeing towards a cupboard, when a movement 
startled him. He saw that Ergie and her daughter were lying on a 
pallet ^^ged between gas-stove and sink. Ergie had raised her head. 

“A glass of water, dear girl,” he whispered and, drawing a glass, 
was forced to drink tkc wretched stuff before going hung^N«4od» 
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A FEW DAYS AFTER HARRIET HAD TOLD InCHCAFE of ^Shcppy’s SabotRgC 
plans, the Pringles quarrelled for the first time. Guy’s safe return had 
put all thought of Sheppy from her head. She was as surprised as 
Guy when, one morning, Inchcape entered their flat with a swagger 
and, stripping off his gloves and smacking them across his palm, 
laughed at Guy in triumph. 

“Well, Tve just left your flriend: the mysterious Commander 
Sheppy.” Inchcape rapped the words out in Sheppy’s own style: “I 
think I’ve put him straight on a few points. I’ve informed him that, 
whosoever he may be, he has no jurisdiction over my men.” 

Guy said nothing, but he looked at Harriet. Harriet looked out of 
the window. 

Inchcape, enjoying himself, swung half a circle on his heel and 
stretched his lips in an angry smile. “Our permits to live and work 
here,” he said, “are issued on the understandifig we do not get mixed 
up in any funny business. I can well underst;jmd your wanting to do 
something more dramatic than lecturing, but the situation does not 
permit It simply does not permit. Whether you like it or not, you’re 
in a reserved occupation. You’re here to obey orders. My orders.” 

Guy still said nothing, but took down the fuica bottle and started to 
look for glasses. Inchcape held up his hand: “Not for me.” Guy put 
the bottle back. 

Inchcape began fitting his gloves on again: “If you want to help out 
at the Legation with a bit of decoding or clerical work, no one will 
object. Clarence has his Poles. No objection. No objection whatsoever.” 
His gloves on, he stood for some moments gazing in at the pleated 
white si^ lining of his bowler hat, then added: “H.M. Go^rnment 
decided mat our job is here. It’s our duty to do it, and to stay here, 
doingiiillPif^long as humanly possible. I’m willing to bet that Sheppy’s 
outfit mil be kicked out of Rumania befoit it’s had time to turn round. 
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Well! *4 He jerked his head up and his smile relaxed. “No need for 
yoi^to see Sheppy again. Tve dealt with him. You’ll ^t no more 
notices of his meetings. And 1 cdh tell you one thing— you’re well out 
of it.” He put on his hat, tapped it, and, swinging round with grace, 
took himself o^. * 

Guy gave Harriet another look. “Yes,” she agreed, “Idid tell him. 
It was that night you^were out with Dubedat. I thought Sheppy had 
got hold of you. was frightened.’* 

Guy, without speaking, went to the hallway for his coat. As she 
began to move towards him, he opened the door. “I must hurry,” he 
said. 

Harriet was hurt by his coldness: “But aren’t we ffoiflfe to walk in 
the park?” 

“I won’t have time. I have a students’ meeting. David will be in 
the Doi Trandaflri at one. You can come there if you like.” 

When he had gone, Harriet, more desolate than at any time before 
her marriage, picked up a red kitten that was now her companion in 
the flat, and held it for comfort to her throat. 

The kitten had been a stray, found wandering one night in the 
snow. Guy thought it might be one of the wild cats that lived in the 
half demolished buildings in the square, but it had been a long way 
from the buildings. The Pringles took it home. It became at once 
Harriet’s cat, her baby^ her totem, her alter ego. When anyone else 
picked it up, it turned into a mad little bundle of pins. Guy was 
frightened of it, and the kitten, sensing that it had the^i'j^per hand 
with him, would bite him savagely. When he was seated forgetful 
of it, it would fly up the back of his chair and land, all teeth and 
claws, in the thickness of his hair. He would cry for Harriet to 
remove it. 

Guy applauded Harriet, who, picking up the kitten with all the 
confldence in the world, was never bitten or scratched. “The thing,” 
she said, “is not to be nervous.” To the kitten she said: “You may bite 
othfcr people, but I’m different. You don’t bite me,” and the kitten, 
fixing J||er with is curious blue stare, seemed to realise they met on 
equal terms. 

Guy, though he riUnained nervous of ft, was proud 
creature that changed into 2 ^fury in his hands. He admired its red-gold 
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colour and the way it would hurtle like a flyiog-cat from onetend of 
the flat to Cie other. Dcspina, always eager to echo admiration, ^aid 
it was a most exceptional cat in eveiy>way. If the Pringles had to leave 
Rumania, she would take it and care for it herself. 

Harriet, standing now gazing through the french-\yindows at the 
snow-crowne^ palace, imagining herself abandoned by Guy, felt for 
the kitten a passion of tenderness as though it tvere the only love left 
to her. She said to it: “I love you. I love you with all my heart.’* The 
kitten seemed to take on a look of serious enquiry. "‘Because you are 
wild,’* she added, “because you are warm; because you are living.” 
And, of course, because Guy had turned against her. 

She reflected that he had asked Klein to try and discover what had 
happened to Sasha Drucker and because of this was meeting him with 
David at the Doi Trandafiri. He had never, as she felt inclined to do, 
let the matter drop. He was faithful to his friends, but (she told her- 
self) indifferent to her. All these people — David, Klein, the Druckers, 
Dubedat and a host of others — ^were his faction: he bound them to him- 
self. She had no one but her little red cat. 

Almost at once, she revolted against the situation. Putting the cat 
down, she dialled Clarence’s number at the Propaganda Bureau and 
said to him: “Guy was taking me for a walk in the park, but he has 
had to go to a meeting. Won’t you take me.?”*' 

“Why, yes of couise I will.” Clarence sounjled only too glad of an 
excuse to leaVe his office. He came round at once for her and drove her 
to the park. 

It was the beginning of March. The wind was relaxing a little. More 
and more people were walking abroad, and once again nurses were 
bringing children to play in the open air. No new snow had fallen for 
two weeks, but the old snow, blackened and glacial, lingered on. It was 
lingering too long. People were tired of it. 

As Harriet walked with Clarence along the path that lay under 
Inchcape’s balcony, they looked up and saw the summer chairs and 
flower-baskets heaped with snow. Icicles hung firm as a fringe of 
swords from every ledge. Yet there was a smell in the air of^oming 
spring. Any day now rain would fall instead of snow, and the thaw 
ly eulJ J w i glgL . 

When they reached the dove-cotes, they topped to watch the apricot- 
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colouroil doves that were already perking up their bedraggled tail- 
feathers, dipping their heads and languishing their soft, ^Id-glinting 
nocks from side to side. The air Was full of their cooing. Behind them 
the snow was sliding from the branches of a weeping willow. A false 
acacia, buried all*wintcr, was appearing again, hung over with pods 
that looked like old banana skins. 

Under the chestnut^trees by the lake some children were feeding 
the pigeons. A solitary salesman, with nuts and sesame cakes, stood 
with his hands under the arms of his short frieze jacket, and slowly 
raised one knee at a time in a standstill march, his feet so bound with 
rags he seemed to have gout in both of them. The children were 
bundles of fur. The little girls wore car-rings; they had ^cklaccs and 
brooches over th^whitc fur of their coats and bracelets over the cuffs 
of their fleecy gloves. A little boy with a gold-topped cane struck the 
ground authoritatively, agitating the pigeons that fluttered up and, 
after flyirig a half-circle of protest, settled down quickly before the food 
could disappear. Between bites, they moaned and did a little love- 
making. 

Suddenly excited by the coming spring, Harriet felt her quarrel with 
Guy was of no importance at all. As they crossed the bridge, from 
which they could see the dusty ice of the waterfall, she paused and leant 
on the rail and said: “Everything is wonderful. I want ... I want to 
be. . . .” 

Clarence concluded smugly: “What you arc not?” 

“No. What I am. The T that is obscured by my own feminine silli- 
ness. In some ways, I suppose I am just as absurd as Sopliit ' Bella.** 

Clarence laughed. “I suppose you are. Women arc like that, and one 
likes. them like that.’* 

“No doubt you do. But I don’t imagine I exist to enhance your 
sense of superiority. I exist to satisfy my own demands on myself, and 
they arc higher than yours arc likely to be. If you don’t like me as I 
am, I don’t care.” 

Clarence was unruffled. “You mean, you do care,” he said, “that’s 
the troi^le. Women want to be liked. They can never Iv themselves.” 

“And you, my poor Clarence, can never be anything but yourself.” 
She moved to the otlier side and looked to the wi4cnin^^fa«iiJEa)|||^ 
which the snow had been s^pt. The restaurant was now no more than 
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a cape of snow, but someone had crossed it— -the footsteps weretcleanly 
cut— <^d IS’ought out the wireless set. It was playing across the^ ice. 
The music was a Russian waltz and there were half a dozen skaters 
pressing forward against the wind, turning and lifting feet to the 
waltz rhythm. This end of the lake was so overhung with trees that it 
seemed enclqped, like a room. The branches, lacy with &ost, glimmered 
an unearthly silver-white against the pewter ccftours of ice and sky. 

Clarence crossed over to her. Staring down at the scored and riven 
surface of the lake, he said soberly: "^There are things one can never 
leave behind.** 

“Such as?*’ 

“One’s chfidhood. One can never recover from that.” 

As they turned back on their tracks, she knew ^e wanted her to 
question him, and asked, not very willingly: “What sort of childhood 
had you?” 

“Oh, a perfectly ordinary one — at least, it would have seemed 
ordinary to anyone outside it. My father was a clergyman.” After a 
pause, he added: “And a sadist.” 

“You really mean that? A sadist?” 

“Yes.” 

The wind • was behind them now. Released from its stinging 
onslaught, they walked slowly, feeling almost* warm. Harriet did not 
know what to say to Clarence, who lookcc^ sombre and indrawn, 
possessed, it seemed, by the memory of childhood as by the memory 
of an old injustice. She would have chosen to say: “Don’t think about 
it: don’t talk about it,” but, of course, the thing he needed was to talk. 
She had a pained sense that something was about to be inflicted on her. 

“But worse than that — worse than my father, I mean — was life at 
school. My father sent me there because the headmaster was a believer 
in corporal punishment. He believed in it, too.” 

At the age of seven, Clarence had been beaten for running away from 
the school. Afterwards, when he lay in bed ‘blubbing*, he did not 
know what it was he had done wrong. All he had known was that he 
wanted to return to his mother. Harriet thought of a child o^even— ■ 
a child Ac same age, she imagined, as the boy who had frightened the 
his gold-topped stick. It was scarctly possible to imagine 
anyone even slapping so young a child, ^et Clarence insisted he had 
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been ^vagcly beaten, beaten with all the fury and vigour of revenge. 

After a while, he said, he had learnt to ‘put up a shJW*. He had 
hiefcen his fears and uncertainties beneath the front he had retained 
until now, but the truth was that, over the years, his nerve had been 
broken. His home had offered him no escape from misery. His mother, 
a gentle creatifre who feared his father more than Cla^nce did, had 
been merely an objecl^of pity, a weight on his emotions— yet, he said, 
she had been someone to whom he could talk. She had died when he 
was ten and he filt she had made her escape. She had abandoned him. 
His happiest times had been those Sundays when he had been per- 
mitted to cycle out on to the moors with a friend. 

“You got on well with the other boys?” Harriet askedj® 

Clarence lookW sullen a moment, withdrawn from this question, 
then he answered it obliquely; “It*s always that sort of school where 
boys arc bullied. It had a tradition of brutality. It was transmitted by 
the masttr'i ” 

“But you weren’t actually ill-treated by the other boys?” 

For reply, he shrugged his shoulders. They were walking down the 
main path beside the tapis vert. In this wind-swept area, which they 
had to themselves, the snow had drifted so thickly it was impossible 
to tell where the flower-beds ended and the paths began. Clarence 
kept tripping on small hedges, keeping no watch where he went, as 
he described those evenings when, cycling back from the moors, he 
had grown sick at the sight of the school gates and the sunset reddening 
the bricks of the school buildings. In time he had acquired a desolate 
resignation to his position — the inescapable position ' . tim. Even 
now, he said, even here in Bucharest, the summer Sunday light, the 
closed shops, the sound of the bell of the English church, could bring 
back that sick hopelessness. It filled him with a sense of failure, and 
that sense would haunt him all his life. 

They were nearing the Calea Victorici. Harriet could hear the squeak 
of motor-horns, yet, as they walked isolated on the path, she had the 
sense of being in a limbo with Clarence. When she thought back on 
the scc^c, it seemed to her the snow had been reddened by the desola- 
tion of those sabbath sunsets. Though his story of childhood did not 
relate in any way toners, its misery setmed altogether 
As she grew depressed, h^ began to emerge from memory and to 
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smile. She felt that by his confidences he had been making a cbim on 
her. InvoltSitarily, she took a step away— not only from Clarence but 
from the unhappy past that overhitng him. He had, she felt, Seen 
marked down by fear. 

He did not notice her movement. Still confiding he said: need a 
strong wom^p, someone who can be ruthlessly herself.^’ 

So Clarence believed her to be that sort of^'womanl She did not 
repudiate his belief but knew ^e was nothing like it She was not 
strong, and she certainly felt no impulse to nurse a broken man. She 
would rather be nursed herself. At the gate, she said she was meeting 
Guy at the Doi Trandafiri. 

Clarence frowned down at his feet and complained: ‘'Why does Guy 
go to that place?” 

“He likes people. He likes being pestered by his students.” 

“Incredible I ” drawled Clarence, but, as Harriet went on, he kept 
beside her. 

The cafe was as crowded as ever. Guy was nowhere to be seen. 
Harriet said: “He’s always late,” and Clarence grunted agreement. 
They had to stand around for some minutes before a table was vacated. 

Almost as soon as they had sat down, David and Klein entered. Guy 
came hurrying in behind them. Because of the estrangement, she saw 
him newly again: a comfortable-looking man an unharming large- 
ness of body and mind. His size gave her an iljusion of security — for it 
was, she was coming to believe, no more than an illusion. He was one 
of those harbours that prove to be too shallow: there was no getting 
into it. For him, personal relationships were incidental. His fulfilment 
came from dicjoutside world. 

Clarence, meanwhile, had been talking to her, continuing his story 
as though there had been no interval between the park and the cafe. 
As he stared at her, resentful of her inattention, she knew he was one 
who, pven a chance, would shut her off into a private world. What was 
it they both wanted? Exclusive attention, no doubt: the attention each 
had missed in childhood. Pervmely, she did not want it now it was 
offered. She was drawn to Guy’s gregarious good humour and jdie open 
world <ibout him. 

^iShniantChed l^m as he came up behind Bavid and Klein and, 
stepping between them, put his arms 2(bout their shoulders, Klein 
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glanccAback smiling, at once accepting this as a normal greeting, but 
Da^d, though he was Guy’s intimate, looked confused aJfd, flushing 
slightly, began to talk away his bwn confusion. In a moment, Guy 
saw her and, leaving the others, came hurrying towards her between 
the crowded ncjjsjf tables through the hot and smoky air. He put out 
his left hand, smiled and squeezed her hand. The estr^gement was 
forgotten. 

“Who is this l^lein.?*” Clarence asked, as though the approaching 
stranger brought intolerable tedium. 

“A source of information,*’ said Guy. “One of David’s contacts.’’ 

When they were all seated, Clarence, doubtful and suspicious, made 
his usual defensive retreat into silence, but only Harriet Noticed. Guy 
was eager to hear what Klein had discovered about the Dnickers. 

He had not discovered much. He said: “It seems that Sasha was 
taken with his father.’* 

“You mean, he was arrested?” 

“One cannot say that.” Klein’s face creased with amusement. “This, 
you must remember, is a civilised country. There was no charge against 
the boy.” 

“Then what do you think has happened to him?” 

“Who can say! He is not in prison. If he were, I think I would 
discover it. A prisoner fannot be totally hidden.” 

“Perhaps he is dead,’j’ said Harriet. 

“A body must be disposed of. Here secrecy is not so easy. The people 
are given to talk. Besides, why should they kill the boy? They are not 
such bad people. They would not kill without reason. All :an say is, 
no one has seen him since his father’s arrest. He has disappeared. 
But something I have discovered that is very interesting Very interest- 
ing indeed!” He leant forward, grinning. “I have discovered that the 
Drucker money in Switzerland — a great sum — is banked in die name of 
Sasha Drucker. Is that not interesting? So, I think he is alive. In 
Switzerland the banks hold very tighdy to money. Even the King could 
not demand it. It can be withdrawn only by the authority of this young 
Drucke%or his legal heirs. He is an important boy.” 

“He is indeed !” David agreed. “Perluips he is being held somewhere 
until he gives his authority.” 

Klein shot out his hands In delighted enquiry: “If so, where? Here 
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we have not the Middle Ages. For our Cabinet the situation {bust be 
very diiSciilt Here is an innocent young man — a man so sii^ple, 
young and innocent that no capital^'charge could be trumped against 
him. To hold him without a charge I That would not be civilised, not 
Occidental I Yet — a young man of such importance^! flow could they 
afford to let ^>im leave the countryf” Klein sat shaking with lauj^hter 
at authority’s predicament. 

Guy frowned to himself, perplexed and concerned. “But what have 
they done with him?’’ he asked the table. 

“Why?** Klein opened his pale eyes. “What do they matter to you, 
these Druckers? They have made much money — illegal money. They 
have lived ^cll. Now they are not so well. Need you weep?’* 

“Sasha was a pupil of mine. The Druckers treated me kindly. They 
were my friends.” 

Klein smiled mockingly into Guy’s face. “Tell me,” he said, “how 
do you reconcile such friendship with your ideas on international 
finance?” 

David snuffled and sniggered at this question, his mouth curling up 
under his nostrils. With his head down, he looked up in ironical 
enquiry at Guy, but before Guy had found a reply, Klein, relenting, 
said: “All things, all people — all arc so interesting.” 

Clarence leant towards Harriet, speaking tocher as though she were 
alone: “I must say, I think Guy squanders himself on a lot of people 
who aren’t worth it.” 

“Well, you dpn’t do that,” said Harriet with some derision. 

“Neither do you.” 

Harriet puj up her hand, warding off this private controversy, so 
that she could listen to Klein, who had now left the Druckers and was 
talking of the country’s internal situation. 

“The King,” he announced, “is granting an amnesty to the Iron 
Guardists.” 

David and Guy were astounded by this news. There had been no 
indication in the press, not even a rumour, that this would be possible. 

“The amnesty is already signed,” said Klein, speaking qui(?*)ly, “but 
not yA" announced. Wait. Tomorrow or the next day you will hear 

“But why should he grant an amnesty?^ David asked. 
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‘‘Ah, tit is interesting. The war is ending in Finland. Any day now 
the JLussians will be free to advance themselves elsewhcrc.^Vnd where 
will they advance? Here the Cabinet is very nervous. To whom can they 
look for help? Would the Allies defend Rumania against Russia? If 
so, how would^it*bc possible? But Germany I Germany could do it, 
and wotdd do it, at a price. Already the question ha* been asked: 
What price? What d<fes Germany demand? And she has answered: 
First, grant an ai^esty to the Iron Guard.** 

Clarence drawled crossly: “But I thought there was no Iron Guard 
left.** 

“You believed that? My friend, there are many Guardists, but they 
are hidden. And m Germany, too, there are many. They^ed there in 
1938 after Codreanu and his legionaries were shot. In Germany they 
were made welcome. They have been drilled. They have been trained 
in the concentration camps. They have become more Nazi than the 
Nazis. The Germans wish them to return here, for here they will 
be useful.** 

“But surely,*’ Clarence protested, “no one wants fascism here. 
Rumania is still pro-British. There’d be an uproar. There might even 
be risings.” 

“Britain is loved,” said Klein. “The majority would choose a liberal 
Government if they had nothing to lose by it. But Russia is feared too 
much. Great fear can fast out love. Stay here and you will see it 
happen.” 

David said: “I told the Legation a year ago that W'^’d lose this 
country if we didn’t change our policy.” 

Clarence asked, sulkily: “What change of policy could make any 
difference now?” 

“Now, very little. We’ve left it too late.” David’s agreement was 
heated. “But we need not play Germany’s game for her.” Taking 
possession of the talk, David spoke with force and feeling: “We support 
a hated dictatorship. We snub the peasant leaders. We condone the 
suppression of the extreme Left and the imprisonment of its leaders. 
We suyi^ort some of the most ruthless exploitation human beings 
to be found in Europe. We support the suppression of minorities — a 
suppression that mi^, inevitably, lead to a bregk-upp^f 
Rumania as soon as opp6rtu1iity arises.” 
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“Perhaps the opportunity won’t arise.” 

“Perhaps'it won't. It depends on the conduct of the war. The^war 
will have to move sometime. This deadlock can’t continue and I don’t 
believe there is a chance of a truce. If the Allies could break through 
the Siegfried Line and advance into Germany, then'’tlvey might, with- 
out particulao injury to British interests, continue their policy here 
indefinitely. As it is we’re doing the fascists’ job for them. At the 
first indication of a possible German victory, the^ whole vast anti- 
communist movement here will rise against us.” 

“Do you expect us to support the Communists?” Clarence asked. 

“Certainly not. My complaint is that, when we could, we did nothing 
to establish % liberal policy that could save the country from either 
extremity— Left or Right.” 

“I think you take too black a view of things,” mumbled Clarence. 

“You, I can see,” said David, “would agree with H.E. The old duller 
describes my reports as ‘alarmist’ and files them away and forgets about 
them.” 

“Hum I” said Clarence, hiding his annoyance under an expression 
of superior doubt, then he jumped up, claimed he had a luncheon 
appointment, and went without saying his good-byes. 

David looked after him, smiling in amused pity. “Poor old 
Clarence,” he said. “He’s a bit of a half-baked'intellectual, but a good 
fellow, really. Yes, quite a good fellow!” and he returned to his 
condemnation of British policy in Rumania. 
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The Iron Guare^ amnesty was announced as the thaw set in. The 
thaw, arriving late, bringing with it deluge and floods, was the more 
discussed. The announcement of the amnesty led, not to uproar and 
revolt as Clarence had predicted, but to a change in the Cabinet 
and the appoin^pent among the new Ministers of tke Guardist 
leader Horia Sima. The King assured the Allies they need have no 
fears. The amnesty meant nothing. A few new jokes went the rounds 
of the ca^s. The Rumanians, it seemed, were prepared for anything 
now. 

But the thaw was another matter. As the snow melted and ran from 
eaves and balconies, the whole city dripped beneath a leaden sky. 
Most people went about under umbrellas. When the iced surfaces on 
roads and pavements began to crack, people sank, without warning, 
deep into slush. Soon the roads were nothing but slush, ice-cold and 
filthy, that was sprayed by the speeding traffic on to the passers-by. 

The sky grew darkertand sank lower until it split beneath its own 
weight and the rain fell in torrents. Rivers overflowed their banks. 
Whole villages were drowned in a night. Conscripted pca^nts, having 
begged leave to help their families, wandered about in sc.-th of their 
homes, finding nothing but a waste of waters. The destitute survivors 
crowded into the city to replace the beggars that winter had killed. 

The Finnish peace treaty was signed. Russia was free for another 
adventure. The citizens of Bucharest, cooped up in cafw, watching the 
downpour, passed round rumours of invasion. A reconnaissance ’plane 
was said to have sighted troops crossing the Dniester. Refugees were 
streaming towards the Pruth. Detailed descriptions were given of 
atrocitiA committed by Russian troops on Rumanian and German 
minorities. People wait fearful to bed and rose to find everything 
much as they had left it. The rumours of yesterday® we»^cni^,*HKirt^^ 
repeated the day after. 
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During jhis time there appeared in Bucharest an Englislf teacher 
called Toby Lush who declared that all Bessarabia was in a ferfient, 
the Russians being expected that very night. 

It was thought at first that Lush came from the yniversity of Jassy. 
Clarence and the Pringles felt much sympathy for any Englishman in a 
frontier towifsince hearing that the British Council lecturer at Ljubljana 
had been seized in the street one night by a German patrol car, taken 
over the frontier into Austria and never heard of again. However, 
when they started to talk to Lush, they discovered he came not from 
Jassy but from Cluj. He had thought that, things being as they were, 
he would be safer in the capital. After a fortnight, during which all 
the frontiers remained un violated, he rather sheepishly said farewell to 
his new acquaintances, got into his car and returned to his pupils in 
Cluj. 

One morning before Easter, when a gleam was lightening the puddles 
and the chestnut buds were breaking, Yakimov stood in the Calea 
Victoriei and stared into the window of a small restaurant. He was 
indifferent to the indications of spring. He was indifferent, too, to 
the gypsies, crowding back to their old pitch with baskets full of snow- 
drops, hyacinths, daffodils and mimosa, who were calling out excitedly 
to passers-by as though to old friends. One of t^em slapped Yakimov *s 
arm, spinning him round and greeting hiiti with fervour: ''Buna 
dimineata, domnule," and he smiled, murmuring vaguely: *‘Dear girl,** 
before he returned to his contemplation of the raw steaks and pork 
chops behind the glass. 

He was without a hat, and his hair, fine, fair and in need of a cut, 
stirred in the cold March wind. Though the pavement snow was 
reduced now to a thin layer of something like wet and dirty sugar, 
his shoes were soaked. The hem of his coat, becoming unstitched, 
dipped down to his heels. He had a cold in his head; but none of this 
meant much compared with the fact he was tormented by a longing 
for food, 

Gw, going home for luncheon, saw him and stopped anti spoke. 
He drew his gaze slowly from the chops and tri^ to look bland. **How 
i^ilfPto see yiki, d€ar boy,” he said. His voice was hoarse. 

“Aren’t ^ou well?” Guy asked. 
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“Toiifch of la grippe*' He tried to blow his nose without taking off 
a gjpve and the hard, wet, broken leather, prodding his inflamed 
nostrils, brought a tear to his eye! 

Guy said: “Are you eating anywhere in particular?” 

“Why, no, c^r boy.” At the prospect of food, Yakimov began to 
shake slighdy and a second tear followed the first. He siiMfed and said: 
“Not to tell a lie. I’ve been rather let down. Was luncheoning with 
my old friend I^djimoscos, but apparently he’s been called to his 
estate.” 

“Good Heavens, has he an estate?” 

“Heavily mortgaged, of course.” Yakimov shifted hastily from the 
estate back to tl^ subject of food. “Bit short of the Rea^y, dear boy. 
M’remittance held up again. Was just wondering what I’d do for a 
bite.” 

“Why not come back and cat with us?” 

“Delighted.” All pretences fallen in the emotion of the moment, 
he tripped as he turned and had to catch Guy’s arm for support. 
Walking towards the square, Yakimov’s sufferings poured from him. 

“Difficult times,” he said. “Your poor old Yaki’s homeless. Been 
turned out. Thrown out, in fact. Literally thrown out by m’landlady. 
A terrible woman. Terrible. And she’s kept all m’bclongings.” 

“She can’t do that.’^ Guy was indignant, but on reflection added: 
“Unless, of course, youtowc her some rent.” 

“Only a few /«. But that wasn’t the main trouble, dear boy. It was 
a ham-bone I found lying about. Feeling a bit peckish, I nicked it up 
— and she caught me with the bone in m’hand. You what’s on 
a ham-bone, dear boy ! Scarcely a mouthful, but she went mad. Mad, 
She hit me, kicked me, beat me over the head, scrcamcJ like a maniac: 
then she opened the front door and shoved me out.” He shuddered 
from cold or fear and glanced about as though in danger of renewed 
attack. “Never knew anything like it, dear boy.” 

“But you got your coat.” 

“Happened to be wearing it. It happened last night. I’d just come 
in.” Hfe touched the coat with love. “Did I tell you the Czar gave this 
coat to m’poor old dai^?” 

“Yes. V(^crc are you staying now?” 

“Nowhere. I just spent^the night tramping the streets, dear boy 
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Just trampi^ the streets.” 

When Guy brought Yakimov into the flat, Harriet, who had^pcen 
sitting by the electric Are, rose without a word, went into her bedroom 
and slammed the door. She remained so long that Guy went after her. 
She turned on him angrily, saying: “I’ve told you I wjjil not have that 
man in the fhk.” 

Guy reasoned with her: “Darling, he’s ill; te’s hungry; he’s been 
turned out of his lodging.” 

“I don’t care. He insulted you. I won’t have him here.” 

“When did he insult me?” 

“On Christmas night. He said your limerick was in bad taste.” 

“Really, darling I” Guy laughed at her absurdity. y|^istenl He’s not 
well. I’ve never before seen him looking so thin and ill.” 

“I don’t care. He’s a scrounger and a glutton.” 

“Yes, you do care.” Guy, holding her by the shoulders, shook her 
affectionately. “We must help him, not because he’s a good person 
but because he needs help. You understand that.” She let her head 
fall forward against his chest and, pleased by her capitulation, he gave 
her a Anal squeeze and said: “Come into the room. Be nice to him.” 

When Harriet entered the sitting-room, Yakimov looked apprehen- 
sively at her. He put her hand to his lips and said: “How kind of 
Beauty to feed her poor old Yaki.” 

Harriet,- suiHciendy recovered to be polite, was touched, in spite of 
herself, by Yakimov’s appearance. He looked ill, aged and underfed. 

He ate Aercely, saying nothing throughout the meal. When replete 
and revived, he looked up brightly. “Dear boy,” he said to Guy, “I 
could put yoN on to a good thing. Had hoped to do the like for m’old 
friend Dobson, but he’s been out of sight these last weeks. Keep drop- 
ping in on him but his secretary says he’s busy, for some reason. Want 
him to get me a Yugoslav transit visa, then all I need’s m’train-fare, 
a few thou and a C.D. number-plate. Once there I’d redeem m’poor 
old Hispano-Suiza and drive her back. Anyone who financed the trip 
would k quids in. With a C.D. number-plate, there’s a packet to be 
made.ninning stuff over frontiers. Take currency, for instance. . . .” 

“I’m sure Dobson couldn’t get you a C.D^ number plate,” said 
^^ibtftrriet. 

“’M’surehc could, dear girl. Dobson’s aA old friend, deeply indebted 
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to poorVaki. And he’d get his whack. Now you, dearly, if you 
coul<^let Yaki have a few thirty-five thousand, to be exact— I’d 
see you didn’t lose by it.” 

Guy laughed, not taking the scheme seriously, and said he and 
Harriet were gqjng to the mountains for Easter. They would need all 
the money they could spare for the holiday. 

Yakimov sighed and swallowed down his coffee. 

Guy turned to ^arriet. “The flat will be empty while we’re away,” 
he said. “Couldn’t we let Yaki stay here?” 

She gave him a look and said coldly: “Why ask me?” 

“He could look after the kitten.” 

“Despina will ^k after the kitten.” 

“Well, it’s always a good thing to keep a place lived in.” 

“We’re not leaving until tomorrow.” 

“There’s the spare room.” 

“With no bed in it.” 

Yakimov broke in eagerly: “Anything wiU do for me, dear girl. 
The arm-chair, the floor, the odd mattress. Your poor old Yaki’ll be 
thankful to have a roof over his head.” 

Guy looked steadily at Harriet, trying to melt her with consciousness 
of Yakimov’s plight. She got to her feet impatiently: “Very well, but 
he must find somewher? to go before we get back.” 

She returned to the hfdroom, from where she heard Guy lending 
Yakimov the money to pay off Doamna Protopopescu and regain his 


possessions. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t come and face her with mc.^ Yakimov 
asked. 

No. Guy would do many things, but he would not do that. 

After the two men had left the flat, Harriet wandered about, feeling 
fooled. She had refused to take in Dubedat, so this time Guy, grown 
cunning, had not given her the chance to refuse. He had circumvented 
her with her own compassion. Yakimov had been dishonestly imposed 
on'her. She felt furious. 

She vtent to the arm-chair where the red kitten 1^; sleeping, and. 


as though to assert the true seat of her compassion, she held it to 1 
face, saying: “I love you.” She kissed h wildly. “AncU don’t I 


anyone else,” she said. 
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The thaw had reached the mountain village of {’eedeal just before 
the Pringles. The snow was wet and sliding wetly down from the 
rock faces above the houses. The hotels were emptying as the skiers 
went to the higher alps. On Easter Saturday the rain began. 

Guy care<{ for none of this. He intended, he said^o produce a play 
and the choice was among Macbeth, Othello and Troilus and Cressida, 
copies of which he had brought with him. He had spoken of this inten- 
tion during the winter, but Harriet had hoped nothing would come 
of it. Now, she realised, it had attained reality for him. 
shall put it on at the National Theatre,” he said. 

She looked at Troilus and Cressida and saw it contained twenty- 
eight speaking parts. Dismayed, caught into the difficulties of such 
a production as into the toils of a prophetic dream, she tried to reason 
with him, but he simply laughed, seeing no difficulties at all. 

She said: “Very few of the students arc good enough to play 
Shakespeare.” 

“Oh, they’ll only take minor parts. There arc other people— friends, 
the chaps at the Legation. . . 

“Do you really think the Legation men will have time for amateur 
theatricals?”^ 

Guy merely replied; “There’ll be nothing amateur about my pro- 
duction.” 

“And the costumes 1 The expense, the work— and then, perhaps, no 
one will come.” She spoke with an anguish which made him laugh 
at her. 

“It will be tremendous fun,” he said. “Everyone will come to it. 
Yoi^ait and see. It will be a great success.” 

Eus confidence reassured her, but at the sai^c time she suffered the 
r possibility ofJaikire. She tried to persuade him to moderation: “Why 
not just d6a reading in the lecture hallF^^ 
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“OhW Wc must do the thing in style. Rumanians gply respond 
to sfob appeal." 

“And when are you thinking of starting it?” 

“As soon as wc^et back.” 


It was late afternoon when the Pringles returned to their Bucharest 
flat. Two days lipfore they had sent Yakimov a warning telegram. 
When they entered the sitting-room, there was no sign of him. 

“There you are!” Guy congratulated himself. “He*s gone. I knew 
we’d have no trouble with him.” 

Harriet, not s^sure, went into the bedroom. She was stopped as she 
entered by its heavy, unfamiliar smell. The curtains were pulled close. 
She threw them open. The windows were shut. She opened them, then, 
looking Hvmd at the disordered room, saw on the bed, cocooned in 
blankets, huddled knees to chin, head buried, Yakimov, in the depths 
of sleep. She went and shook him angrily. 

“Wake up.” 

He came to consciousness slowly. She pulled the covers from his 
face and one eye looked at her with an injured expression. 

“Didn’t you get our telegram.?” she asked. 

He dragged himself up, trying to smile. “Dear girl, how de- 
lightful to see you back^ Did you enjoy your trip? Tell Yaki all about 
it.” 

“We expected you would be gone before we returned** 

“Yaki is going: going this very day, dear girl.” His ttce, swollen 
and damp from sleep, the skin pink like scar tissue, turned resentfully 
to the open window. “Dreadfully chilly,” he said. 

“Then get up and dress. The bed linen will have to be changed.” 

Wincing at the cold, Yakimov came from under the covers, revealing 
pyjamas, torn and very dirty, made of flame-coloured cripe de Chine, 
“Sick man,” he murmured as he found, and tremulously covered him- 
self with, a tarnished dressing-gown of gold brocade. “Better take a 
bath.” Vie hurried off and shut himself in the bath-room. 

Despina had appea|ed by now, expressing delight at the Pringles’ 
return, but holding up her hands to warn her mistfess4liat there had 
been catastrophe in her absdhcc. The red kitten was dead. 
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“No!” H|irricc cried, Yakimov and every other annoyance f(irgocten 
in the face of this news. 

Despina, nodding in sombre sympathy, related how the kitten had 
died. One morning, when she was cleaning the room, it had gone on 
to the balcony and run along the balustrade to the balcony of the next- 
door flat. ThAc the servant (“a Rumanian, of^ course,” said Despina 
meaningfully) had hissed at it and flicked it back with a duster. 
Startled, it had lost its footing and fallen nine floprs to the cobbles 
below. Despina went down and found it dead. It had, she was sure, 
died instantly. 

Harriet wept. The loss seemed to her unendurable. She stood 
crouched together, weeping with intent bitterness, in^gony, as though 
the foundations of her life had been taken from her. Guy watched her 
helplessly, amazed at so much grief. 

“And the servant did it !” she burst out at last. “The beastly peasant.” 

Guy remonstrated: “Darling, really! The girl didn’t realise what 
she was doing.” 

“That’s the trouble. They have the equipment of humans and the 
understanding of beasts. That is what one hates.” She wept again. 
“My kitten, my poor kitten!” After a while, she blew her nose and 
asked: “And where was Yakimov when it happened?” 

“Ah, that one!” Despina spoke scornfully. ‘^He was asleep.” 

“He would be asleep,” Harriet’s anger with •.he peasant servant was 
now carried over to Yakimov and Despina tried to divert her by 
encouraging it. 

“What has he done,” she asked, “but eat, eat, eat, and sleep, sleep, 
sleep!” She had, she said, spent all the housekeeping money the 
Pringles had left with her. She had managed to obtain credit at a shop 
where she was known to have English employers, but the credit was 
limited. On Easter Sunday Yakimov had invited in guests — another 
Prince and a Count — and had demanded a fine meal. Despina, afraid 
for the honour of the Pringles, was at her wits’ end. She had gone to 
Domnul Professor Inchcape and borrowed two thousand lei, 

“D||j^ you tell him why you needed the money?” Harriet askfed. 

Dcsjnna nodded. 

, “And whalM]id4ie say?” 

“He laughed.” 
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“Ibcfhcdid/' 

D§spina broke in with another grievance, speaking so rapidly that 
Harriet could not follow her. Guy translated in a deprecating tone: “He 
wanted her to wash some clothes. She refused.” 

“Good for hcf.” 

“A mountain of cloAes,” cried Despina. 

“He’s leaving today,” Harriet promised her and sent her to make 
tea. 

When the tea was brought in, Yakimov appeared, dressed. His de- 
meanour was so nervous that Harriet could say nothing. Despina had 
bought some iced cakes for the homecoming and he ate his way through 
them with absenjpainded sadness. After tea he sat on, hucfdled over the 
fire. Harriet, longing to sec the back of him, asked where he had 
found a ^oom. 

“Haven’t found one yet, dear girl.” 

“You’ve left it very late.” 

“Not been fit to trudge around.” 

“Aren’t you going now?” 

He answered brokenly: “Where is poor Yaki to go?” 

Despina was working in the bedroom. Harriet, half imagining 
Yakimov might take himself off in her absence, went to speak to her. 
A few minutes later Guy came in and spoke to her, quietly and 
urgently: “Darling, be tharitable.” 

At the word, something turned over inside Harriet in self-accusation, 
yet she said: “This is my home. I can’t share it with omcone I 
despise.” 

“He has no money. No one will take him in unless he pays in 
advance. Let him stay. It doesn’t cost us anything to let him sleep in 
the chair.” 

“It does. It costs me more than you could ever guess. Go and get 
rid of him.” 

“Darling, I can’t. The fact is. I’ve already told him he can stay.” 

She turned her back on him and went over to the dressing-table, 
reflectiifg, in a sort of dazed wonder, on how it was that Guy, seem- 
ingly reasonable and most agreeable of men, always got his own 
way. 

Guy, accepting her silendl as agreement, said with confiding cheer- 
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fulness: *‘Y9U know, darling, it would really pay us to keep Yslki here, 
where we have a hold on him.” 

“You mean, you may get back some of the money he owes youP” 

“No, the money’s not important. It’s the play. He’s ideal for 
Pandarus. His voice is the very voice of Pandarus. Herould make my 
production.” 

“Oh, that damned production I” 

“If we turn him out,” Guy went on happily, “he’l\,be found wander- 
ing and ordered out of the country. If we keep him, he’ll have to 
behave. And I’ll make him work. You wait and see.” 

She replied with decision: “I don’t want him here,” and, sweeping 
past Guy, she returned to the sitting-room, where sh^^found Yakimov 
settled into the arm<hair with the fuica bottle. 
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A FEW DAYS LATER, Guy invitcd his friends in to a first reading of 
Troilus and Cressida. Before they arrived, Harriet opened the frcnch- 
windows on to the balcony. Outside, an azure light glinted over the 
cobbles and silvered the roofs. The days were growing long and warm, 
and the evening crowds were coming out again. THI murmur of 
traffic, muted for months by snow, came distinct and new through the 
open windows. For the first time that year, she left the doors open. 

Guy w?s cutting an old Penguin edition of the play. It was evident, 
from the businesslike manner in which he answered her, that he was 
excited. 

Harriet had been told she could read Cressida. Yakimov, for whom 
a camp-bed had been bought and placed in the spare-room, was begin- 
ning to realise that Guy seriously intended him to take the part of 
Pandarus. He was expected to learn it by heart. When the order had 
first been given him, A had dismissed it with a smile: “Can’t possibly, 
dear boy. Always was %poor scholar. Never could remember anything.” 

“I’ll sec you learn it,” Guy replied, and when Yakimov put the 
matter from his mind, Guy, suddenly and with an astoni|hI‘“g firmness, 
made it clear that if Yakimov wished to remain in the fiat he must 
play Pandarus. This persuaded him to read the part. Before the night 
of the first rehearsal, Guy took him through it half-a-dozen times. 

Guy, he realised, had complete faith in his ability as a producer. He 
seemed to have an equal faith in Yakimov. Yakimov himself, with no 
faith at all, could have wept to find Guy, usually so easy-going, turned 
to task-master— and no lenient task-master, either. By the evening of 
the reading he was beginning to remember the lines in spite of himself. 
He did not know whether to be relieved or sorry. Rising a little out of 
a nadir of depression, he did his best to greet the visitors. Finding him- 
self treated as one who had an important part in tbe gjppceedings, his 
spirits rose and he began if feel rather pleased with himself. 
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Inchcape, when he entered, pressed a hand down on Yaldmov’s 
shoulder ancf said: *"Good Pandarus — ^how now, Pandarus?’* 

“I have had my labour for my 'j-avail,** Yakimov automatically 
rephed, and at Inchcape’s crow of amusement his old easy smile 
returned. 

Guy had had the play typed and duplicated and was now handing 
out copies to each person who arrived. Soon all’ihe men were present. 
Bella had been invited and was coming in after a cocktail party. The 
room became noisy with talk. One of the men was telling a funny 
story about Hitler’s conduct of the war, when Guy called everyone to 
attention. His manner suggested that the war might be a joke, but 
this productidii was not. Rather to Harriet’s surprise,^e talk stopped 
at once. The company seated itself and looked to Guy for instructions. 
He said: “Cressida will read her first dialogue with Pandarus.” 

Calmly, Harriet moved out on to the floor, mentioning that, unlike 
most of the girls she had known at school, she had never been 
ambitious to go on the stage. 

Guy frowned at the levity of this approach. Aloof and patient, he 
said: “Will you please begin.” 

Yakimov read: “Do you know a man if you sec him?” to which 
Harriet replied with the gaiety of repartee: “Ay, if I ever saw him 
before, and knew him.” 

Harriet tjiought she did rather well. They bpth did well. Yakimov, 
who scarcely needed to be anything other than himself, spoke in his 
delicate, insinuating voice, only accentuating a little, now and then, 
its natural melancholy or note of comic complaint. 

At the end Guy said no more than “Ail right,” then, pointing to 
Dubedat, said: “Thersites.” 

As Dubedat ambled out, the bugle sounded from the palace yard, 
and Harriet began the old chant of “Come, water your horses. . . .” 

“Please I” Guy commanded her and, silenced, she raised an eyebrow 
at David, who started to snuffle. Ignoring this, Guy repeated: 
“Thersites,” and Dubedat, his legs still scaled from the ravages of 
winter, came on to the floor in his new spring outfit of T-^hirt and 
ninnU^ shorts. 

“Begin rea^^ng <^ct Two, Scene One. I’ll do Ajax for the moment.” 

Dubedat read Thersites with a Cockney ^nivel that was only a slight 
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cxaggcuation of his normal speech. At the end of the scene, he was 
applauded, but Guy, not so easily satisfied, said; “The ^ice will do. 
But%ic part calls for venom, not complaint.” 

Swallowing convulsively, Dubedat set out again, reading at a great 
rate, but Guy^ stopped him: “Enough for now. I’d like to hear 
Ulysses.” 

Inchcape, whom Hlirriet was certain would refuse to take a part, 
now get to his feet with a look of deep satisfaction. Hemming and 
huffing in his threat, he took a step or two into the middle of the room, 
and, with feet elegantly planted, shoulders back, looking even now 
more audience than actor, he said with a smile: “I’m an old hand at 
theatricals. I always produced the school play. Of course we never 
attempted anytfing as frisky as this.” 

“Act One, Scene Three,” said Guy. “The long speech: ‘What glcM7* 
etcetera.” 

Still smiling, matching his tone to his smile, Inchcape read with a 
dry and even humour that Guy accepted, anyway for the moment. 
“All right,” he nodded and Inchcape, taking a step back, twitched 
up his trousers at the knees and lowered himself carefully back into 
his seat. 

Clarence and David were not yet cast. Guy now suggested that 
David might attempt Agamemnon. 

David’s lips parted ig alarm. As he came out slowly into the middle 
of the room, snuffling down at his feet, Harriet saw he was not only 
amused at the position in which he found himself: he v as [leased. 
After some hesitation, he began to read, pitching his eldcifl) Jon’s voice 
on too high a note so that he sounded querulous. 

Guy broke in on him: “Give it more voice, David. Don*t forget 
you’re the General of the Grecian forces.” 

“Oh, am I? So I am!” Moving his feet nervously, he pushed his 
glasses up his nose and started again on a deeper note. 

Harriet and Yakimov, their star positions fixed in a firmament other- 
wise chaotic, sat together on the arm<hair, Harriet on the scat, 
Yakintov on the arm. They had nothing to say to each other, but she 
felt him relaxed as the impossible had become for him possible, and 
even, maybe, enjoyable. 

Harriet had been f^lii^ a painful anxiety on Uuy's behalf. She 
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would have been glad for the production to collapse first rathar than 
last, so sure was she it must collapse some time. 

Now she was beginning to realise Qhe might be wrong. Contra^ to 
her belief, people were not only willing to join in, they were grateful 
at being included. Each seemed simply to have been awaiting the 
opportunity tcvmake a stage appearance. She wondered why. Perhaps 
they thought themselves under-employed here, Ih a foreign capital, in 
time of war. Perhaps Guy offered them distraction, a semblance of 
creative effort, an object to be achieved. ^ 

Guy’s attitude impressed her, though she had no intention of show- 
ing it. He had the advantage of an almost supernatural confidence in 
dealing with ^people. It seemed never to occur to him they might not 
do what he wanted. He had, she noted with surprise, authority. 

In the past she had been irritated by the amount of mental and 
physical vitality he expended on others. As he flung out his charm, 
like radium dissipating its own brilliance, it had seemed to her indis- 
criminate giving for giving’s sake. Now she saw his vitality functioning 
to some purpose. Only someone capable of giving much could demand 
and receive so much. She felt proud of him. 

David, coming to the end of a long speech, looked uncertainly at 
Guy. 

“Go on,” said Guy. “You’re doing spltndidly,” and David, 
shouldering importance like a cloak, went^ ahead with renewed 
enjoyment. 

Bella, arriving in a suit of black corded silk, hung with silver foxes, 
was asked if she would play Helen. 

“Is it a long^art?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Thank goodness for that I” she exclaimed over-fervently. 

Inchcape, bending towards her, said: “You are Helen of Troy. We 
ask only that you should be beautiful. Yours is the face that launched 
a thousand ships,” 

“Dear me I” said Bella. She threw off her furs and her cheeks grew 
pink. 

She'^k the floor, read her exchange witl^ Pandarus and came, 
flushed and ^01^, to sit near Harriet. She was, Harriet was begin- 
ning to realise, a woman of considerate competence. She knew 
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nothing of acting; she had never been on a stage; her mogiements were 
stif^ yet she had done well. 

“What about Troilus?” Inchape asked. “Who can we get for 
him?** ^ 

Guy repliedfthat he was hoping to cast one of the Legation staff 
for the part. He was waiting for the Minister’s approv*. 

“And Achilles?** asked Inchcape. “Rather a tricky part!” 

“I’ve one of thf new students in mind, young Dimancescu, a good- 
looking boy and a junior fencing champion. He went to an English 
public-school before the war.’* 

“Indeed! Which?” 

“Marlborough” 

“Excellent!” said Inchcape. “Excellent!” 

Harriet burst out laughing. She said: “Most of your actors have 
only tc pii) themselves.” 

Guy turned on her frowning. “Just try and keep quiet,” he said. 

His annoyance startled her into silence. Guy called the men to read 
in a group, himself taking the parts still uncast, and avoiding those 
scenes in which Cressida appeared. 


Next day, in the students’ common-room, Guy held a meeting of 
those students he proposed using in his production. While he was out, 
Dobson telephoned to say the Minister would permit an > of his staff 
who wished to take part in the play. 

“He approves, then?” Harriet said, surprised. 

“He thinks it a splendid idea,” said Dobson. “Showing the flag and 
all that. Cocking a snook at the Bochc.” 

So Harriet had been wrong again. She said to Guy when he returned: 
“This is wonderful, darling,” but he was not responsive. He was, she 
supposed, absorbed in his production, and the fact made her feel mis- 
giving like a child whose mother is too occupied with the outside 
world. Still, she was caught in a sort of wonder at the growing reality 
of the^lay. 

“You are rather reiaarkable,” she admitted. “You make it all seem 
so easy. You just ignore difficulties that would hai^ bought me com- 
pletely to a stop.” 
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His only r^ply was: “rU take Yaki with me tomorrow. We’ll flave to 
start rehearsing seriously.” 

”And me?” 

“No.” He was sitting on the edge of the bed tugging at his shoes, 
trying to get them off without undoing the laces. As he did so, he 
gazed out of the window with a frown of decision: “I think you’d be 
more useful doing the costumes.” 

“Do you mean instead of playing Cressida?” 

“Yes.” 

She was, at first, merely bewildered: “But there isn’t anyone else to 
play Cressida.” 

“I’ve already got someone.” 

“Who?” 

“Sophie.” 

“You invited Sophie to play my part before you’d even told me?” 
She was dumbfounded. This treatment seemed to her monstrous, but 
she told herself she was not hurt. She did not care whether she was in 
the production or not. After a pause she asked: “Did you tell Sophie 
that I was to have played the part?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“But someone else might have told her.” 

“They might, of course. What does it matter^” 

“You don’t think it matters if Sophie learns «jhe has pushed me out 
of the play?” 

“She hasn’t pushed you out of the play. It had nothing to do with 
her. It was simply obvious to me that we couldn’t work together. You 
would never take^he production seriously.” He started looking about 
for his slippers. “Anyway, no producer can do a proper job with his 
wife around.” 

After she had absorbed the situation she tried to explain it away. 
Guy, she supposed, found her presence frustrating. She had not 
actually ridiculed his position — but he feared she might. She made him 
apprehensive. Her presence spoilt the illusion of power. 

After along interval, she said: “I suppose I deserve it.” 

“Deseiw it? What do you mean?” , 

“I made no •$fiempt to understand Sophie, or to behave, so I brought 
out the best in iier. I suppose I could havA played up to her; shown 
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sympadly or something. I didn’t. I was to blame. Now y(^ are giving 
her ^ opportunity to get her own back.” 

“Darling, you are absurd I” Though he laughed at her ideas, he was 
clearly disconcerted by them. “You can’t possibly believe that I” He 
frowned down^t her, his frown affectionate yet perplexed. He put a 
hand on her shoulder and gave her a slight shake as thdbgh seeking to 
shake her into a semblance of something more comprehensible. He 
said: “It was only^that I had to have someone else. Sophie is suitable. 
You must agree. You would have done quite well, but I knew I 
couldn’t produce you. The relationship would have got in the way.” 

She let the matter drop. It was only later when everyone she knew 
was in it that s]|p began to feel hurt at being out of the production. 
More than that, she was jealous that Guy should be producing Sophie 
in one of •'he chief parts of the play. Unreasonably, she told herself. 
She could no longer doubt that Guy had been perfeedy honest about his 
relationship with Sophie. Innocent and foolish as he was, the idea of 
marriage to Sophie had been, nevertheless, attractive as an idea rather 
than a reality. He was not, in fact, one to make a marriage of self- 
sacrifice. He was a great deal more self-protected — ^perhaps from 
necessity— than most people realised. Realising it herself, she could 
only wonder at the complexity of the apparently simple creature she 
had married. 
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The SPEING SHOWERS WASHED AWAY thc iast vestigcs the snow. With 
each reappearance the sun grew warmer. More and more people came 
out at evening to stroll in the streets. Up the Chauss^e, where the 
chestnut branches were breaking with green, the chatter of the crowd 
could be heard above the traffic* Despite the delight^* of the season, it 
was a disgruntled chatter. 

The Cabinet had inaugurated internal retrenchment in order that 
exports to Germany might be increased. To save petrol, taxis were 
forbidden to cruise in search of fares: they could be picked up only 
at given points— an unheard-of inconvenience. Food prices were rising. 
The new French silks were appearing in the shops at an absurd price. 
Imported goods were growing scarce and would, it was rumoured, 
soon disappear ^together. In panic, people were buying a great many 
things they did not want. ^ 

Guy was not much interested when Harriet described the sense of 
grievance in the city. His worries were elsewhere. There was, she 
thought, a sumptuous aloofness about his manner these days. His pre- 
occupation was the deeply contented preoccupation of the creator: he 
was not to be shaken by trivialities. Even Inchcape, coming in one 
breakfast time— Kis usual time for unexpected visits— could rouse little 
curiosity in Guy, although he made it evident that his news was 
likely to please Guy less than it pleased him. 

He would not sit down, but strolled about the room laughing 
in high delight at what he had to tell. “Well, wcll,“ he said. “Well, 

wdir 

The Pringles, knowing that, given encouragement, he would only 
procra$ti|jite further, waited in silence to hear it. 

At last he relented. “You’ve heard what’s happened to your friend 
Sheppy?” he aske0. 

Tley shook ffieir heads. 
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“H%|” squawked Inchcape; then, coming to it at last: “He’s been 
arrested.” 

‘^o!” said Harriet. 

'Ter. Down by the Danube. The ass was caught with the gelignite 
on him.” * 

“Trying to Slow up the Iron Gates?” 

“Something like thtt. They were caught in a river-side bar, shouting 
drunk, talking quite openly about bringing Danube shipping to a 
standstill. They ^imagined, because Rumania is supposed to be a 
British ally, the Danube bargemen would be happy to help saboUge 
their own livelihood. What a pack of fools I Anyway, they’re all under 
lock and key now. ‘A fair cop’, I believe the expression fe.” 

“Who got caught with him? Anyone we know?” 

“No, none of the local conscripts were there; only the top brass. 
This was Sheppy’s first expedition— and his last.” Inchcape slapped 
his thigh, crowing at the thought of it: “The first and last sally of 
Sheppy’s Fighting Force.” 

Harriet smiled at Guy, but Guy might have been a thousand miles 
removed from the whole matter. She asked Inchcape: “What will 
become of them?” 

“Oh I” Inchcape twisted his mouth down in his ironical smile. “No 
doubt the F.O. will git them out. They’re much too valuable to lose.” 


Rumania did not want a diplomatic incident just then. Sheppy 
and his ‘henchmen’ were flown back to England. . * fter that 
came official denial that he had ever existed. No saboteur, it was 
stated, could slip past the net spread wide by Rumania’s magnificent 
body of security police. But the story had got around and it added to 
the general sense of insecurity and victimisation. The press began to 
write openly of the injustices being suffered by a peaceful nation in 
someone else’s war. 

Harriet could now read enough in the Rumanian papers to realise 
how vipidly Rumania’s too distant allies were passing out of favour. 
No one had been reassured by Chamberlain’s declaration that “Hider 
has missed the bus”.^f it were true that England ^as now an impreg- 
nable fortress, than fis pour les autres** said^L^Indipendcnce 
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Romaine. The fact that Germany, without making any move, now 
receiving seventy per cent, of all Rumanian exports was not, said 
Timpul, any cause for self-congratulrtion. Germany’s demands w&uld 
increase with her needs. What she was not given she would come and 
take. Universul wrote slightingly of those who used' Rumania in time 
of peace but ip war-time not only abandoned her defenceless, but 
sought to sabotage her resources. When, oh whUi, they all wanted to 
know, could the great, generous-hearted Rumanian people, now left 
to buy off the enemy as best they might, again look^forward to those 
summers of joyous frivolity they had known before this senseless war 
began? 

Harriet, a nl«:mber of an unfavoured nation, felt shut out from Guy’s 
world to face a painful situation alone. With little else to do, she often 
dropped in at the Ath^n^e Palace to look at the English papers. They 
were exceptionally dull, concerned usually with some argument about 
mine-laying in Norwegian waters. 

Hie hotel was as dull as the papers. It was an inert period between 
seasons: a time of no news when the journalists were elsewhere. Noth- 
ing was happening in Bucharest. Nothing, it seemed, was happening 
anywhere in the world. And, despite all the apprehension, it was 
likely enough nothing would happen. 

But in Bucharest, anyway, apprehension wal not groundless. The 
political atmosphere was changing. A notice a{:y;)eared under the glass 
of the caf^ tables to say it was forbidden under threat of arrest to 
discuss politics. And arrest, it was said, might lead one to the new con- 
centration camp being organised on the German model by Guardists 
trained in Dachau^and Buchenwald. People said the camp was hidden 
somewhere in the remote Carpathians. No one could say exactly where. 

One showery morning, as she came from the hotel, Harriet was 
struck by the appearance of a young man sheltering beneath the lime 
trees that over-reached the garden wall. 

The rain had stopped. The young leaves flashed their green against 
a sky of indigo cloud. The cloud was breaking. A gleam touched the 
wet tarmac. The young man, although neither beggar nor peasant, 
remained 4iy the wall with nothing to do apparently but stand there. 
He was dresse(^in jhe city grey much worn by me middle classes, but 
he was unlike ajiy middle-class Rumanian ^arriet had ever seen. He 
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was haiti su'd thin. His was a new sort of face in this to^n. Looking 
at h^ hollowed cheeks, meeting his unfriendly glare, she told herself 
he must be one of the Guardist yotiths newly returned from Germany. 
He looked at the moment not so much dangerous as ill-at-ease. Here 
he was, returnejj to a city grown unfamiliar to him, a destroyer, per- 
haps, but for the moment powerless. 

After she had seen tfiis one, she began to sec others like him. They 
stood about in the streets, their pallid, bony faces sometimes scarred 
like the faces of German duellists. They watched the pampered crowds 
with the contempt, and uncertainty, of the deprived. They were 
waiting as though they knew their day would come. 

To Guy, HsMi^iet said sombrely: “They re a portenff The fascist 
infiltration.’* 

“They’re probably not even Guardists,” Guy said. 

“Then what arc they?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” 

He was cutting down Ulysses’s speeches in his copy of Troilus and 
Cressida, giving all his mind to this job, determined not to let outside 
things distract him. 


Harriet had been coiiforted a litde by Clarence’s indignation when 
he found she was no loiiger in the cast. He left a rehearsal to telephone 
her, vehemently demanding: “Harry, what is this litde bitch doing in 
your part? Have you walked out of the show?” 

“No, I was put out.” 

“Why?” 

“Guy said he couldn’t work with me. He said I didn’t take him 
seriously.” 

“Why should you? It’s only a footling end-of-term show, anyway. 
If you’re not in it, I don’t want to be in it.” 

Harriet reacted sharply to this. It was important to her that Guy’s 
project should succeed. “You must stay in,” she insisted. “He will 
need ev^yone he can get. And it will probably be quite good.” 

Clarence, who had ^een given the sizeable part of Ajax, did not 
argue about this, but grumbled: “It’s awful having ^phic around. 
She’s beginning to queen iV|jinsu£Fcrably.” He said he had no intention 
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of attending all the rehearsals. Between his work for Inchcapd^and his 
work with the Poles, he was much too busy. ^ 

The truth was, as Harriet kned^, he did almost nothing at the 
Propaganda Bureau and very few Poles remained. The camps were 
almost empty. Of the officers who had entertained ^im on several 
wild occasionsf scarcely one remained. They had all been smuggled over 
the frontier to join the fighting forces in France. Clarence, who had 
organised these escapes, had worked himself out o^ work. He needed 
distraction. He invited Harriet to have dinner with him next evening. 
There was in his giving and her acceptance of this invitation a certain 
revolt against Guy and the importance he gave to his production. 

Next morning at breakfast, when Guy announce^ another day of 
rehearsals, Harriet asked: *'Must you keep at it like a maniac?*’ 

“It’s the only way to get it done.” 

His method revealed to her what she least expected to find in him 
— a neurotic intensity. 

She said: going out to dinner with Clarence tonight.” 

“Oh, good I And now I must get Yaki up.” 

“When can we hope to get rid of that incubus?” Harriet crossly 
asked. 

“I expect hell find a room when his remittance comes. Meanwhile, 
he must be fed and housed and accepted, like a^child.” 

“A pretty cunning child.” 

“He’s harmless, anyway. If the world was composed of Yakimovs, 
there’d be no wars.” 

“There’d be no anything.” 

It was the morning of the 9th of April. Guy and Yakimov had just 
left the flat when the telephone rang. Lifting the receiver, Harriet 
heard Bella crying to her: “Have you heard the news?” 

“No.” 

“Germany has invaded Norway, Sweden and Denmark. I’ve just 
heard it on the wireless.” Bella spoke excitedly, expecting excited 
response. When Harriet did not give it, she said: “Can’t you scc\ It 
means t^y aren’t coming here.” 

“It dmn’t mean they won’t come.” 

Harriet, thfmgh disturbed, imagining any move to be a danger 
signal, understood Bella’s relief. The blojT' had fallen elsewhere. For 
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RumacAa there was, if not reprieve, a stay of cxecution.^tanding by 
the ^alcony door, Harriet could see the square and roofs pearl-white 
beneath the vast white misted s]fy. From different points miniature 
dark figures were converging on the newsboys like ants on specks of 
food. She coul4 hear the mouse-squeaks of the boys calling a special 
edition. Wanting to share the situation with someone, slit said to Bella: 
“Let’s meet at Mavrodaphne’s.” 

“Oh, I can’t,’* |aid Bella. “Guy has called a rehearsal. I must go. 
Rehearsals are suen fun.” 

Harriet went out and bought a paper. The invasion was announced 
in the stop press with a statement made by the Minister of Information 
to the effect thj^^ the news need rouse no apprehension ^n Rumanian 
hearts. Carol, the Great and Good, Father of Culture, Father of his 
People, had nearly completed the mighdy Carol Line and soon 
Rumania would be surrounded by a wall of fire that would repel any 
invader. 

People stood in groups about the paper-sellers talking loudly. Harriet 
could hear the agitated staccato of their voices as they called to one 
another: **Alors, fa a enfin commence, la guerre?*' **Oui, fa com- 
mence," Her own fears renewed, she crossed the square and started to 
walk up the Chaussee. As she went, the sun, that had been inching 
Its way through the mist, broke out, suddenly resplendent, unrolling 
light like golden silk at her feet. All in a moment, the sky became cloud- 
less and blue with the blue of summer. Piccolos were running out with 
poles to pull the blinds down over Dragomir’s windows J1 over the 
facades of buildings striped awnings were being lowered — red and 
yellow, blue and white, fringed, tasselled and corded — while windows 
and doors were opening and people were coming out on to balconies. 
The balcony plants could be seen now to be swelling and spreading and 
growing green. Already there were little bowers of tender shoots that 
would, by late summer, become bedraggled tangles of coarse creepers. 
The cement walls, blotched and grey when the sky was grey, now 
gleamed like marble. 

Up tlie Chaussee, where the women, unprepared for this sudden 
brilliance, were holding up handbags to shield their eyes, people were 
distracted from the war news. The cafes were putting chairs out in 
gardens and on pavement^s^ven as the chairs were placed in position. 
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customers \^crc sitting down on them, beginning, without dtlay and 
with a new gaiety, the outdoor life of summer. ^ 

When Harriet reached the building that was supposed to be a 
museum of folk art, she saw some paintings were on show. She went 
inside. Rumanians did not express themselves well ip paint. Indeed, 
there were no^ctures in Bucharest worth looking at except the King’s 
El Grecos, nine in number, bought for a song before El Greco re- 
turned to fashion, and these were not on show ^o the public. The 
exhibitors at the salon were mediocre, imitating every genre of 
modern painting, but they were numerous. She was able to spend a 
long time looking at them. When she came out, she walked back across 
the square into the Calea Victoriei and, passing thf^ugh the parrot- 
land of the gypsy flower-sellers, reached the British Propaganda Bureau. 
No one was looking at the pictures of British cruisers that curled and 
yellowed in the sun, but there was a crowd round the German Bureau 
opposite. Curiosity propelled her across the road. 

The window was filled with a map of Scandinavia. Arrows, three 
inches wide, cut from red cardboard, pointed the direction of the 
German attack. In the crowd no one spoke. People stood awed by the 
arrogant swagger of the display. Harriet, trying to look indifferent to 
it, made for the University building. It was now nearly luncheon time, 
so she might, with reason, call for Guy. 

The main door of the University building lar/ open but there was no 
porter inside. Term did not begin until the end of April. The vaulted, 
empty passages looked bleak and smelt of beeswax and linoleum. 
Harriet was guided by the distant sound of Guy’s voice saying: 

** ‘Indeed, a <apster’s arithmetic may soon bring his particulars 
therein to a total.’ ” Cressida, he went on to explain, was making fun 
of Troilus. A tapster’s arithmetic being notoriously limited, the par- 
ticulars could not be very great. “Now again,’’ he said, beginning the 
speech in a bantering manner. 

The words were taken up and repeated in the same manner — this 
time by a female voice. Sophie’s voice. Harriet heard it with a pang 
of jealoiuy so acute she stopped in her tracks. She was about tb retreat 
— but vmat point in retreating? Sooner or latei^ she had to face Sophie 
in this part. 

She went on slowly. The door stood opc^ at the end of the corridor. 
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She camt to it silently, expecting a crowd of players amonj^whom she 
could^nter unnoticed, but only Sophie, Yakimov and Guy remained. 

The common-room, dark-panelled and without windows, was large 
and gloomy. It was^lit by a central dome. The three stood under the 
dome. Guy hadjpnc foot on a chair and his script on his knee, the 
other two were performing before him. No one noticed Harriet as she 
took a scat by the wall. 

As Sophie and '^akimov went through speech after speech, with 
Guy interrupting and enforcing constant repetitions, she began to 
realise she could not have tolerated for long the tedium of rehearsals. 
She might not have required to be interrupted so often or to receive so 
many explanation of the words she spoke — but these interruptions 
and explanations were no hardship to Guy. He delighted in them. In 
fact he probably preferred a Cressida who would be entirely of his 
own making 

As for the other two ..Yakimov and Sophie.? She realised that what 
would be tedium to her was to them self-aggrandisement. 

Sophie, of course, had never lacked vanity. She had the usual 
Rumanian face, dark-eyed, pasty and too full in the checks, but 
her manner of seating and holding herself demanded for her the 
deference due to a beauty. Now that her self-importance seemed justi- 
fied, there was a flaunting of this demand. All the attention must be for 
her. When Guy gave it to Yakimov, she wanted it back again, inter- 
rupting the rehearsal every few minutes to ask: **Ch6ri, don’t you 
think here I might do this.?” or “Here, whiie he is saying t'" , I make 
like so? You agree? You agree?” posturing her little backside, imbuing 
all her moves and moues with a quality of sensuous and lingering 
caress. She seemed to be in a state of inspired, almost ecstatic, excite- 
ment about it all. She wriggled with sex. 

Although she could not refrain from flirting even with Yakimov, 
for Guy she kept a special look, inciting and conspiratorial, which did 
not, Harriet noted, appear to disconcert him. He accorded Sophie now 
exactly the same kindly but unemotional sympathy he had accorded 
her wheA she imagined herself neglected, injured and suicidal. 

While Sophie attacked direction, Yakimov responded to it. Though 
he appeared to have taken on size and substance, hedidgexaedy what 
Guy required him to do. ^rriet could imagine Guy’s satisfaction in 
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producing ^from Yakimov the version of the performance Rfe would 
have chosen to give himself. She could f^l between the two jnen a 
warmth of mutual approval. YalSimov received the acclaim which 
Sophie sought, with the result that there was in her demanding inter- 
rupdons a querulousness that roused Harriet’s sympathy. She, too, was 
beginning to%el excluded. 

Suddenly, Guy picked up his script and said: "‘We’ll stop now.” 

When they became aware of her, Harriet said: “TJou’ve heard they’ve 
invaded Norway and Denmark?” 

Oh yes, everyone had heard that by now. Guy had already dis- 
counted the news. “It was to be expected,” he said. “Once we started 
mining Norwegian waters, Germany had no choiceAut to invade.” 

“Perhaps we mined them because Germany was planning to invade.” 

“Perhaps I” Guy did not want to discuss the subject further. 

Harriet marvelled at his ability to turn his back on the news. For 
herself, she always faced anxieties, believing that, unfaced, they would 
leap upon her and devour her. Perhaps Guy would not face what he 
was not in a position actively to combat. She should be glad, she 
supposed, that he had this production as a bolt-hole. 

What annoyed her was that Yakimov and Sophie, to play up to him, 
were echoing his unconcern. They were set apart from the implications 
of the invasion: they were people with more important matters in 
mind. Harriet felt particularly irritated witk Sophie, who was, she 
knew, as liable to panic as any other Rumanian. 

Guy said: “Well go and have a drink.” As they left the dark 
University hall and came out to the dazzle of day, he exclaimed: “Isn’t 
it wonderful! 

Sophie laughed shordy: “How ridiculous the English arc about the 
sun! In England they hold up their faces, so . . she goggled 
absurdly up at the sky, “and say . . she cooed absurdly: “ ‘Oh, the 
sun, the sun !’ Here, I can tell you, we get sick of the sight of it.” 

Harriet asked her how she was enjoying her part in the play. Her 
only answer was a shrug and a sulky down-droop of her full lips. Was 
it possilfle that, despite her advantage, she resented Harriet’^ appear- 
ance on the scene? Had she imagined that, hwing displaced Harriet 
in the part, <|he» might displace her altogether? ‘Really!’ thought 
Harriet, ‘the girl is ridiculous’! 
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As Gi||^ made to cross the road, Sophie paused and asked where 
they were going. He answered: "To the Doi Trandafiri.* Fretfully, 
she sa?d: “I don’t want to go there^It’s always so crowded.” 

“Oh well,” said Guy. “We’ll see you later.” 

As Sophie went off, looking angry, Harriet said: “If you don’t 
make more fuss of your leading lady, you’ll be losing hca” 

“I don’t think so.” 4uy spoke easily. “She’s enjoying herself too 
much.” 

In the cafe, he saA: “I want to hear Yakimov in a few scenes.” They 
read three scenes and between each Guy bought Yakimov a ^uica. 

At the end, Yakimov asked: “How was I?” and there was in the 
question a tremq]|)us anxiety. 

“Splendid,” said Guy, his approval so whole-hearted that Yakimov’s 
cheeks grew pink. 

Gratified, Yakimov breathed: “Dear boy!” and was for a moment 
bemused like a child becoming aware of its own qualities. 

Harriet noticed a change in him, not great, but radical. Guy had 
roused in him a will to excel. 

“You know,” said Guy, “you have the makings of a great actor.” 

“Have I?” Yakimov’s question was modest, but not disclaiming. 
He fixed on Guy eyes glowing with admiring gratitude. 

“But you must learn fbur lines.” 

“Oh, I will, dear boy. -Pon’t fear, / 

As Harriet watched, it seemed to her this nebula of a man, so long 
inert, was starting slowly to evolve. 
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A WEEK AFTER THE German INVASION of Denmark and Norway, 
Inchcapc displayed in the British Propaganda Bu/eau window a map 
of the Scandinavian countries with the loss of the German destroyers 
at Narvik restrainedly marked in blue. In time came the landings of 
British troops at Namsos and Andalsnes. 

In the window opposite, the red arrows of Germany thrust the 
Norwegians back and back. One day the Allies announced an advance, 
another the Germans announced an Allied retreat. Merely a strategic 
retreat, said the British News Service. The Germans, advancing up 
the Gudbrandstal, claimed they had joined up with their Trondheim 
forces. The British admitted a short withdrawal. 

Every morning the passers-by, lured by these first remote moves in 
the war, crossed the road to compare window with window; but it was 
the blatant menace of the giant red arrows that held the crowd. The 
pro-British faction of the press predicted a British countcr-^attack that 
would finish the Germans once and for all. Bpt even while this predic- 
tion was being made, the Germans reached Andalsnes. Four thousand 
Norwegians had surrendered; the politicians fled; the Allies took to 
the sea. It was suddenly a German victory. 

The map with the red arrows disappeared. The window remained 
einpty. No one was much impressed. The move had not, after all, 
been the beginning of events. It seemed a step into a cul-de-sac. The 
audience waited for more spectacular entertainment. 

At the beginning of May, Harriet had to face her task of dressing 
the players. Inchcape had written to the London office and obtained 
a small grant towards the production. Most of this money was required 
for tha hire of the theatre and theatre staff. What remained could be 
expended on the costumes. Harriet had bec^ envisaging some such 
gorgeous display ^s she had seen in London productions of Shakespeare. 
The money i^e had in hand would barely; cover the cast in sack-cloth. 
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She fojjnd that costumes could be hired from the theatre and went 
with Bella to see those made for a production of Antony ani Cleopatra 
some fen years before. They had been used on every possible occasion 
since and were threadbare and elaborately ugly. 

“Filthy, too,** ^saifl Bella, who had been examining them keenly. 
She twitched her fingers in distaste. “Can you see Heles in that pea- 
green plush?*’ 

Feeling discouraged, like a child set a task beyond its years, Harriet, 
who had not wantefl the task in the first place, tried to hand it back to 
Guy. Guy, adept at delegating work, simply laughed at her. “Don’t 
make difficulties, darling. It’s all quite simple. Don’t have armour — 
actors hate it, an^ay. Just suggest it. Hire a few helmetspswords and 
so on from the theatre. Hire the cloaks, too. Put the Greeks into skirts 
and corselets — quite easy to make with canvas. The Trojans, being 
Asiatics, could wear tights — they’re the cheapest things possible.’’ 

“But the Rumanians would be bewildered.” 

“They’d love it. A new idea — that’s all they want.” 

Having, with a few words, reduced the task to an absurdity, Guy 
swept off, leaving her with the sense that she had made a great deal 
of fuss about nothing. 

Clarence offered to drive her wherever she wanted to go. One even- 
ing in early May they eVove to a suburb where there was a factory 
that made theatrical tights. Harriet, when called for, found Clarence’s 
associate Steffaneski in the car. Clarence was combining the trip to the 
factory with some Polish business. The two passengers gt eted one 
another rather blankly. Neither found the other easy co^.pany and 
each had regarded this occasion as his own. Clarence, who had nothing 
to say, seemed equally displeased with both of them. It was as though 
the presence of each had caused a rift between himself and the other. 
It occurred to Harriet that Clarence was the friend of the solitary 
personality, and he wanted to be the only friend. He was the friend of 
Harriet and the friend of Steffaneski — ^but not of both together. Siding, 
as he did, with the misfits, he was troubled now by not knowing with 
which ten side. His face was glum. 

As they drove out ^rough the long grey low-built streets that 
stretched towards the country, Harriet, whv. thougly the Count the 
least occupied of men, bro^ the silence by suggesting he might take 
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part in the play. 

He turned from her in morose scorn. “I have not,” he said, “time 
for such things. I do not make playt while the war is fought.” 

“But you can’t fight here.” 

StefFaneski, suspecting he was being teased, gave an exasperated 
twitch of the ^^ps. 

In this area of Bucharest the buildings were all of wood. These were 
not the shacks of the very poor, but roomy, well-built shops and houses 
like those in a Middle West shanty town. The wide, unmade road, 
under water in spring, was still a quagmire, with stretches of standing 
water reddened by the evening sun. 

The car tucked and squelched, then came to a standstill. Clarence 
pressed the accelerator. The wheels turned in the mud but did not 
move forward. 

“We’re here for the night,” said Clarence. 

“Perhaps Count Steffaneski would get out and push,” said Harriet. 

The Count stared, unhearing, from the window. Clarence, unamused 
by Harriet’s humour, was becoming acutely irritable, when, un- 
expectedly, the wheels caught and the car lunged forward. 

They found the address Harriet had been given. She had hoped for a 
theatrical workroom, a sort of studio perhaps, with something of the 
self-contained creative life she most missed Bucharest. What she 
found was a large wooden hut like a garage.^nside there was a single 
room where a dozen peasants, some still at the level of peasant dress, 
were working on knitting machines. There was not even a chair to offer 
the customer. The light was failing. Some oil-lamps hung from the 
rafters and the^air was heavy from a smoking wick. 

A gaunt little man, wearing peasant trousers but a jacket that was 
part of an old morning-suit, came forward, unsmiling, and raised his 
brows. As he stood beside Harriet, silent and expressionless, she could 
not tell whether or not she were conveying her needs to him. She had 
written down the sets of measurements in metres and, beside each, the 
colour required. When she finished speaking, he nodded. She could 
not believe he had grasped it all so quickly. When she tried tc explain 
furthei^he bent, touched his ankle and drew hand up to his waist. 

"'Da, da, freci^'' she agreed. 

He noddeefagain and waited for her to go. 
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She wtnt, doubtfully. 

“AU right?” Clarence asked as he started the car again. 

“I don’t know.” She could not Believe that the man had grasped so 
rapidly what had been conveyed in very poor Rumanian. 

On the way Ij^ck, Clarence turned into an alleyway, a deep rift of 
mud, and stopp^ at a warehouse, another wooden hut^its doors held 
with a padlock. It hoflsed the goods sent out from England for the 
relief of the Poles. Harriet, when she followed the men in, gazed about 
in wonder at the ifales of linen, the sheets, blankets and pillows, the 
shirts and underwear, the crates of knitted garments. 

“What are you going to do with it all?” she asked. 

Clarence said%“That is what we have come here to de?ide.” 

Harriet, wandering round and examining things, waited for a discus- 
sion to take place, but neither of the men said anything. 

Harriet h-^g^Tcd a pile of shirts and suggested they could let Guy 
have some of them. “He only owns three,” she said. 

Clarence thrust out his lower lip, looking wary and important. After 
some reflection, he said: “I might lend him a few.” 

“Yes, do.” Harriet began picking out the largest shirts. 

“Just a minute.” Clarence strode over to her with an air of nervous 
decision, obviously afraid she would get the better of him, and said: 
“I will lend him two.” 

She gave a laugh of derisive annoyance. “Really, Clarence, are you 
sure you can spare them?” Clarence looked the more obstinate. 

Steflaneski, consciously aloof from their quarrel, said: “• it not to 
be decided what we do with this stuff?” 

“It might be sold to the Rumanian Army,” said Clarence. 

The suggestion, tentative as it was, was accepted without hesitation: 
“Agreed. Now I wait in the car.” Steflaneski strode out, leaving Harriet 
and Clarence to face one another, each in a state of sparking annoyance. 

“What about underwear?” Harriet began turning over a pile of vests. 

Clarence pushed her away: “I have to account for these things.” 

“^Guy has almost no underwear.” 

The lAore Harriet persisted, the more obstinate Claience became; the 
more she felt his obstuiacy, the more she persisted. At last, Clarence 
said: “Pll lend him two vests and two pair, of pants#” 

She accepted this offer d^^antly, knowing he expected her to refuse. 
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When tljpy left the warehouse, Clarence locked the doorr ostenta- 
tiously. Harriet, smiling with anger, carried her prizes to the car, where 
StefFancski, one shoulder hunched Against a window, sat biting me side 
of his left thumb. He stared into the distance. 

Returning to the city’s centre, no one had anything to say. When 
they reached <hc cross-roads and the statue of the boyar Cantacuzino, 
it was late twilight. The office workers were lighting their way on to 
the trains. In the Galea Victoriei the car Y^as held up by the crowd 
round the window of the German Propaganda B&reau. 

Harriet said: “There’s a new map in the window.’’ Without speak- 
ing, Clarence stopped the car and got out. Rising tall and lean above 
the heads oPthe Rumanians, he stood for some mq*nents and gazed 
into the window, then turned in a businesslike way and opened the 
car door. “Well, it’s begun,’’ he said. 

“What do you mean?** Harriet asked. 

“Germany has invaded the Lowlands. They’ve over-run Luxem- 
bourg. They’re already inside Holland and Belgium. They claim 
they’re advancing rapidly.’’ 

As he got into the car, neither Harriet nor Steffaneski spoke. Chilled 
with nervous excitement, she reflected that while they had been 
wrangling about shirts and underwear this news had been waiting 
like a tiger to p9unce on them. 

“This comes of the folly of Belgium,” said Jteflaneski. “They would 
not permit a Maginot Line to the sea. Now” — ^he struck his finger across 
his throat — “Belgium is \aput.** He sounded more angry than anything 
else. y 

“Not yet,” said Harriet. 

“Wait. You know nothing. But I — I have seen the Germans 
advance.” 

“Yes, but not against British troops.” 

“Wait,” said Steffaneski again, his face impassively grim. 

Clarence hooted his way round the crowd. The windows of 
Inchcape’s office were dark. Clarence smiled at Harriet, reconciled to 
her in the%khilaration that comes when outside events take over one’s 
life. She smiled back. 

“This time,” kc said, “it’ll be a fight to a finish. Let’s go and have 
a drink.” 
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For Yakimov these were blissful days. Each morning his breakfast 
was brought into liis room. He had persuaded Guy that he could 
‘study’ best in bed and Guy had persuaded Harriet to let him be served 
there. He was awakened too early, of course. The tray was slapped 
down angrily bt Despina, who then threw up his blind, «tartling him 
out of sleep, and slammed his door as she departed. Her attitude was 
a pity. He could have put her to good use, cleaning and pressing his 
clothes: bat siic was not to be won. Faithfully she reflected Harriet’s 
disapproval of him. 

Harriet herself behaved as though unaware of his presence in the 
flat. He had always been nervous of her, but now, knowing that, while 
Guy needed him, Guy would protect him, he no longer attempted to 
placate her. He merely avoided her. 

Those mornings when Guy did not force him up for an early 
rehearsal, he would liefon after breakfast, dozing, a copy of Troilus 
and Cressida open on tjjie counterpane. His room had two doors, one 
opening on to the hall, one on to the living-room. Thmugh the 
delicious apathy of half-sleep, he could hear Despina cor* ^ Icte her 
work in the room, and hear the front door close as Harriet left the 
flat. When both were out of the way, he would rouse himself and bath 
and dress in comfortable solitude. 

Yakimov did not care to appear alone for meals in the flat. Under- 
standing this, Guy, if too occupied with a rehearsal to break It, would 
send him out for sandwiches. When they returned for meals together, 
Yakimov would sit at the table silent in Guy’s shadow. The plainness 
of the Pringle food was regrettable. He saw things in the shops for 
which he longed— a very thick, green variety of asparagus, for instance, 
about which he attem|j)ted a hint one day: “Am told it’s excellent, dear 
girl; and cheap at the moment. This is the season fojit,” but it did not 
appear. As a result of this limited diet, he was constantly hungry, not 
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for food, but for rich food. Whenever he could borrow the iponey he 
went to a festaurant to eat alone. Dobson had refused to lend him 
any more, but he was able to pe^^uade an occasional *thou’ iut of 
Fitzsimon, the good-looking third secretary who was to play Troilus, 
and Foxy Leverett, who was cast as Hector. ^ 

Guy had fo^idden Yakimov to borrow from stulients, but when 
pestered by one of them to explain his brilliance as an actor he would 
take tlic chance to whisper rapidly: “Wonder, dear boy, could you spare 
a leu or two?** and seize what was offered and Cnake off with the 
celerity that Bacon preferred to secrecy. 

He could also make a little pocket-money when he dined out with 
the Pringles4 Guy, who over-tipped in a manner Y;|)cimov thought 
rather ill-bred, always left a heap of small coins on the table for the 
piccolo. Yakimov, insisting that Guy precede him from the table, would 
pocket all he could gather up as he passed. 

Guy was absurdly careless with money. One noonday, when they 
were rehearsing alone, Yakimov saw him pull out with his handker- 
chief two thousand-/ei notes. Retrieving, and borrowing, these unseen, 
Yakimov excused himself and went to ^ina*s, where he sat on the 
terrace eating the asparagus of which he had been deprived and heard 
the orchestra play in the elegant chinois stand over which the Canarv 
creeper was breaking into flower. 

What he experienced in these days was what he had experienced 
with Dollie, the consolations of security. When he did not know 
where his next meal was coming from, he was usually too driven by 
hunger to feel pity for himself. Now, as he lay in bed, contemplating 
his profound need for care and protection, a tear would often trickle 
down his cheek; a luxurious, an enjoyable tear. He had found again 
in Guy the figure of the provider. More than that, Guy gave him, as 
Dollie had failed to give, the comfortable sense that he was earning 
his keep. And he was not only secure in the flat, he was secure in the 
country. The Legation was on his side. He was doing a job for British 
prestige. Should his permis de sijour be cancelled, Foxy or Fitzsimon 
would see tlait it was renewed. 

Above all, he had become again what he ha^ been in the old days 
—•a personality. 

He was mc^esrin acceptance of praise. When Foxy Leverett said: 
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“You’re ^magnificent, dear fellow. How do you do it?”, when the 
large-bosomed girl students crowded round him squcsiling; “You 
are rc^good, Prince Yakimov; tell ys how you arc so good,” he shook 
his head, smiling, and said: “I really do not know,” thats being no less 
than the truth. • 

Since the terift began, the junior students had been left to Guy’s 
staff of English teacheji^; the seniors had been absorbed into the play. 
Only a few had speaking parts; the others, cast as soldiers and atten- 
dants, were called |to all fehearsals so that they might improve their 
diction and their knowledge of the play. Guy frequently lectured them, 
elucidating its obscure passages. They formed an ever-present back- 
ground to the ^oduction — and Yakimov was their herg. 

His success as Pandarus surprised him less than it surprised anyone 
else. He had always nursed the belief that if he ever tried to exert him- 
self the result vi^oiild be remarkable. At school, where he had been 
the droll of the class, one of the masters had said: “Yakimov is such 
a fool, he must be a genius.” And Dollic had often said: “There’s more 
to Yaki than you think.” 

He had always supposed that success called for effort, and effort was 
something he particularly disliked. It was the ease of his triumph 
that surprised him. Guy had given him no more than a push and he 
had stumbled forwarcb into achievement. He was charmed by his 
success, and assured. He began to believe not only in the present, but 
the future. Something, tie was sure, would come of his performance as 
Pandarus. He would live off it for the rest of his life. 

Had he been pressed to define what might come of it, he would 
have looked back no further than to the days when he had been a war 
correspondent. He had a hankering after the privileges and prominence 
of that position, and, more than anything, for an expense account that 
would permit him once more to revel in unlimited food and drink. Per- 
haps someone would invite him to become a war correspondent again I 

Meanwhile, he stood unobtrusively at Guy’s elbow, accepting drinks 
from his admirers with murmurs of gratitude. Guy was the centre of 
the group. Guy did the talking. Yakimov told himself: ‘The dear boy 
likes the limelight’— this observation being no more critical than 
that which he had once made about Dollie ; The dear girl likes her 
own way.’ He did no more than speak a warnifig^o himself: he 
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wanted to keep his place. For this reason, quite seriously aq|i admir- 
ingly he sjfoke of Guy these days as 'the impresario*, flattering him 
with the exotic importance of the ^pellation. 

The groupHisually drank in the Doi Trandafiri. For some reason, 
Guy was not willing to go to the English Bar, which Yakimov much 
preferred. Th^only advantage he could see in the Ddi Trandafiri was 
that the drinks were cheaper — and that was no advantage when one 
was not paying for them. 

One day before the German 'take-over*,' having acquired a little 
money, he could not resist dropping into the English Bar to show 
himself hastily, a man much in demand elsewhere, to Hadjimoscos, 
Horvath anc^Cici Palu. The three noted his appearai^ with cold and 
narrow nods. He had just enough to buy a round of \utca, thus coax- 
ing out of them a meagre show of affability. Hadjimoscos asked: "And 
where, dear Prince, have you been, away from us all this time?*’ 

"Fm taking part in a play,** he replied with satisfaction. 

** A playV* Hadjimoscos’s smile grew wide with malice. "Have you 
then found employment in the theatre?** 

"Certainly not,** said Yakimov, shocked. “It is an amateur show. 
Several important members of the British Legation are taking part.** 

The others looked at one another. They pretended to hide their scorn 
under an air of bafflement. How very bizarre i he English were I As a 
result, Yakimov felt it necessary to imply that the play was a cover for 
something niore important — something to do with the secret service. 
Hadjimoscos raised his brows. Horvath and Palu looked blank. 
Yakimov opened his mouth, but was saved from further folly by the 
entrance of Galgin, taut and jumpy with news. There was a general 
movement of enquiry. All present, except Yakimov, became alert with 
expectancy. Yakimov was bewildered to see Hadjimoscos, Horvath 
and Palu'^united with the rest. 

“They’re across the Meuse,’* Galpin announced. "The Dutch Army 
has just capitulated.’’ 

Yakimov did not know who was across the Meuse, but, having heard 
rumours of their rapid advance through Holland, he supposed 'they’ 
must bcilljhe Germans. He said; “Why so alarn^d, dear Iwy? They’re 
not coming our way.’’ 

No one took^^any notice of this remark. Yakimov felt completely 
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outside }jfic society of the bar, that, occupied with the movements of a 
far-ofl army, had no interest in Yakimov or his performance in a play. 
Discdkiforted, he left, with no d^ire to return, understanding now 
why Guy preferred to make his own world at the Doi T randa&i and 
attend only to his production. 

Rehearsals were becoming intensive. Guy had annciinced that the 
theatre was booked foitthe night of June 14th. That gave the players 
a month in which to perfect themselves. They had no time to brood 
on present anxieticl. They lived now to pursue a war of the past. The 
common-room at rehearsal time was always crowded with students. 
Some came who had no part in the play; others were not even in the 
English faculty^ The production had become a craze among them. 
Yakimov was tdked about throughout the University. His arrival in 
the common-room would give rise to a fury of whispering. Some of 
the students would call out as at the entry of a hero. He would smile 
around, radiating good-will over his admirers, seeing no one very 
clearly. 

The only others accorded anything like this reception by the students 
were Guy, Sophie and Fitzsimon. Guy was not only producer but a 
popular figure in his own right. Sophie was one of them. Fitzsimon was 
acclaimed for his extraordinary good looks and his easy, casual manner 
admired by the girls, wftom he ogled with exaggerated eye movements 
whenever Sophie let hi^ attention wander. When he announced that 
‘on the night* he intended to gild his hair, the girls gave little screams 
of shocked excitement. He took his part more seriously an anyone 
had hoped. 

Most members of this enclosed fellowship had forgotten the war 
altogether, but even here reality sometimes intruded. One or other of 
the Legation members would throw in the bad news— there was no 
good news these days — with the humour of one whose duty it ft to keep 
calm: “Just heard the bastards have taken Boulogne” or “Those 
blighters have got Calais now.” 

'^Calaisr 

Even^to Yakimov this was the fall of a neighbour, let what could 
be done about it? Nojfiing. It was a relief for them all to tusn their 
attention to the fall of Troy. ^ 

Before the end of May, Yakimov had memorised alThis lines. Guy 
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let him take his speeches without interruption. After the first {complete 
run-througl^ Guy looked round at the thirty-seven men and women of 
the cast, and as they looked anxiously back at him, said: ‘*It’s shaping. 
Cressida is gdod. Helen, Agamemnon, Troilus, Ulysses, Thersites — 
good. Pandarus — ^very good. The rest of you will*have to work.** 

One day Harriet broke in on them with the spnell of outdoor anxiety 
still about her, startling them back to tlve present. 

Guy, running his fingers through his hair, hackbeen lecturing his 
audience on the character of Achilles, who, offered the alternative of a 
long life spent in peaceful obscurity and a short life of glory, chose the 
latter. In Homer, Guy was saying, Achilles was the id^ of the military 
hero: but Shakespeare, whose sympathies had been with the Trojans, 
had depicted him as a fascist whose feats were performed by fascist 
thugs. Young Dimancescu, standing hand on hip, idly playing with a 
foil, was smiling a wan, warped smile, satisfied by this interpretation 
of his part. He turned this smile, lifting his brows a little in surprise, 
as Harriet walked into the middle of the room, Clarence behind her. 

Guy paused, brought to a stop by something in her manner. He 
asked: “What is the matter?** 

She said: “The British troops have left Europe. They’ve got away.” 

What she had brought was news of the Dunidrk evacuation. 

“They say, it was wonderful,** she said. “Wonderful.** Her voice 
broke. 

Yakimov looked in a puzzled way at Guy. “What is it, dear boy?” 
he asked. “A victory?” 

“A sort of victory,*’ said Clarence. “We’ve saved our army.” 

But the students, crowding up against Harriet and the circle round 
her, glanced at one another and started to whisper among themselves. 
Evidently to them it was no sort of victory. The Allied armies, that 
existed, among other things, for the protection of Rumania, had dis- 
integrated. The French were being routed; the English had fled to their 
own island: the rest had capitulated. Who was to protect Rumania 
now? 

Han?^, in the centre of the floor, did not ijiove until Guy put his 
hand to her elbow and gave her a slight push, gently impatient. “We 
must get on,**£e said. 
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She st#od for a moment, frowning at him, seeming nibble to keep 
him in focus, then she said: “I suppose you’ll come home some time.” 

As she went, Clarence started tc^follow her, but Guy called to him; 
"Clarence, I want you.” Clarence paused, about to excuse himself, 
then was caughj under Guy’s influence. He said: “Very well,” and 
Harriet returned alone to the uneasy streets. 
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Inchcape’s servant, Pauli, made a model in a sand-box of the British 
Expeditionary Force queueing for embarkation^ on the Dunkirk 
beaches. The litde ships stood in a sea of blue wax. Inchcape put it in 
the window of the Propaganda Bureau. Though it was skilfully made, 
it was a sadUooking model. The few who bothei/*! to give it a 
glance must have thought the British now had nothing to ofFer but a 
desperate courage. 

In Bucharest the most startling effect of events was the change in the 
news films. French films ceased to arrive. Perhaps there was no one 
left with the heart to make them. English-speaking films were blocked 
by the chaos of Europe. What did come, with triumphant regularity, 
were the U.P.A. news films. 

People sat up at them, aghast, overwhelmed by the fervour of the 
young men on the screen. There was nothing here of the flat realism 
of the English news, nothing of the bored inactivity which people had 
come to expect. Every camera trick was used to enhance the drama 
of the German machines reaping the cities as they passed. Their 
destructive lust was like a glimpse of the dark ages. The fires of 
Rotterdam shot up livid against the midnight sky. They roared from 
the screen. Thc^camera backed, barely evading a shower of masonry 
as tall facades, every window aflame, crashed towards the audience. 
Bricks showered through the air. Cathedral spires, towers that had 
withstood a dozen other wars, great buildings that had been a wonder 
for centuries, all toppled into dust. 

Clarence, sitting beside Harriet, said in his slow, rich voice: *1 bet 
these films arc faked.” 

Peoplo^hiftcd nervously in their scats. Those nearest glanced askance 
at himf tearful of his temerity. • 

The camera gicored between the poplars of a Flemish road. On either 
side stood lorr^, disabled or abandoned, their doors ripped open and 
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their contents — ^bread, wine, clothing, medical supplies, munitions— 
pulled out and left contemptuously in disarray. In the nftin streets of 
towift from which the inhabitants had fled, the invaders sprawled 
asleep in the sunshine. These were the golden days, tht spring of the 
year. Outside one ^own, among the young corn, tanks lay about, dis- 
abled. Each hSd its pet name chalked upon it: Mimi, Fanchette, 
Zephyr. One that sto^d lopsided, its guns rakishly tilted, was called 
Inexorable. 

On the day that news came of the bombing of Paris, a last French 
film reached Bucharest, like a last cry out of France. It showed refugees 
trudging a long, straight road; feet, the wheels of perambulators, faces 
furtively glan^ng back; children by the roadside drinking in turn 
from a mug; the wing of a swooping plane, a spatter of bullets, a child 
spread-eagled on the road. The French film cried: “Pity us’*; the 
German fi^m that followed derided pity. 

Out of the smoke of some lost city appeared the German tanks. 
They followed each other in an endless stream into the sunlight, 
driving down from Ypres and Ostend. A signboard said: Lille — 
5 J(ilombtres. There seemed to be no resistance. The Maginot Line 
was being skirted. The break-through had been so simple, it was like 
a joke. 

And the fair-haired f oung men standing up in their tanks came un- 
scathed and laughing from the ruins. They held their faces up to the 
sun. They sang: “What does it matter if we destroy the world? When 
it is ours, we’ll build it up again.’’ 

The tanks, made monstrous by the camera’s tilt, passed in thousands 
— or so it seemed. The audience — an audience that still thought in 
terms of cavalry — sat watching, motionless, in silence. This might of 
armour was a new thing; a fearful and merciless thing. The golden 
boys changed their song. Now, as the vast procession psftsed, they 
sang: 


' Wir wollen \eine Christen sein, 

W^il Christus war ein Juienschwein. 
Vnd seine Mutter, wekt ein Hohn, 
Die heisst Marie, geborne Kohn.* 
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Someone gasped. There was no other noise. 

Harriet, dionc this time, at a matinee, surrounded by women, telt 
they were stunned. Yet, as she l^ft in the crowd, she heard (n its 
appalled whispering a twitter of excitement. One woman said: “Such 
beautiful young men I’* and another replied: “They were like the gods 
of war I” 

It was strange to emerge into the streets and ree the buildings stand- 
ing firm. Harriet now had somewhere to go. She went straight to the 
Athdn^e Palace garden, that had become a meeting-pf ace for the English 
since they were dispossessed of the English Bar. 

The bar itself had been occupied by the Germans one morning at the 
end of May.<>The move was obviously deliberate. I^was a gesture, 
jubilantly planned and carried out by a crowd of journalists, business 
men and members of the huge Embassy retinue. The English — only 
three were present at the time — ^let themselves be elbowed out without 
a struggle. The Germans had the advantage of their aggressive bad 
manners, the English the disadvantage of their dislike of scenes. 

Galpin was the first of the three to pick up his glass and go. Before 
he went, he spoke his mind. “Just at the moment, “ he said, “I can’t 
stomach sight, sound or stench of a Nazi.” He walked out and his 
compatriots followed him. 

There were more Germans in the vestibule, i; Germans were crowd- 
ing through the public rooms into the dining-room. Some sort of 
celebratory luncheon was about to take place. Galpin, trying to escape 
them, marched on, drink in hand, until he found the garden — a refuge 
for the routed. 

The next day the Germans were back again in the bar. Apparently 
they had come to stay. Galpin returned to the garden: anyone who 
wanted him was told they could find him there. Most of the people 
who came in search of news had not known before that the hotel garden 
existed. 

Galpin now spent most of his day there. It was there that his agents 
brought him news of Allied defeats and an occasional item of Rumanian 
news, su^ as the enforced resignation of Gafencu, the pro^British 
Poreign^^Minister, whose mother had been an Englishwoman. Other 
people came and went. As the situation, growing worse, became their 
chief preoccupa^on, they began to sit down and wait for news each 
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day thcj stayed longer and longer. They were drawn together by the 
one thing they held in common— their nationality. Becaifte of it, they 
sharM suspense. The waiter, understanding their situation, did not 
trouble them much. 

Clarence, Inchcape, Dubedat and David looked-in between work 
and rehearsals, •but not, of course, Guy or Yakimov.^It was thouglTt 
to be a sign of those strange times that the English, the rich, admired 
and privileged, the dominating influence in a cosmopolitan community, 
should be meetin|j^in soVinlikely a place. 

The summer was established now. The city had come out of doors 
anticipating tltfce months or more of unbroken fine weaj^er. The heat 
would eventually force it in again, but for the moment the open-air 
cafes were crowded all day. 

Galpin had taken over as his own a large, rough, white-painted table 
that stood by the fountain in the centre of the garden. When Harriet 
arrived from her cinema mating, she found installed there with Galpin 
and Scrcwby, the three old ladies who always formed the afternoon 
nucleus of the group. These were retired governesses who lived by 
giving English lessons. They took classes for Guy in the morning and 
for the rest of the day had nothing to do but face disaster. They chose 
to face it in company^ They greeted Harriet like an old friend. 

As she sat down, she asked, as everyone always asked on arrival: 
“Any news?” 

Galpin said: “There’s a rumour that Churchill has m:iv’e a state- 
ment. It may be relayed later.” 

The three old ladies had ordered tea. Harriet took some with them. 
She was sitting, as she usually sat, nearest to the stone boy who poured 
his ewer of water into a stone basin. At first she had been irritated by 
this monotonous tinkle, then, recognising in it a symbol of«their own 
anxiety, she adopted it into her own mind — a vehicle of relcasa. It 
had become a part of these hot, lime-scented, improbable summer 
days in which they learnt of one defeat after another. She knew she 
woul4 never forget it. 

“Very nice tea,” sa^ Miss Turner, the eldest lady, who usu^y spoke 
only to mention the household of a wealthy Rumanian whose children 
she had educated. She mentioned it now; “Wc use# to have tea like 
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this in the old days. The Prince was most generous in every way. He 
never stintd^ the nursery — and that’s rare, I can tell you. When I 
retired he gave me a pension — ^not a very big pension, it’s true; I (Should 
not expect it.oBut adequate. He was a most thoughtful, perceptive 
man for a Rumanian. He used to say to me: *Miss Turner, I can sec 
that you were |K>m a lady.* ” She turned her pale, irioignificant, little 
face towards her neighbour, Miss Truslove, an^ nodded in satisfaction 
at the Prince’s perception. She then gave a pitying glance at the third 
woman, to whom she always referred, behind her t^ack, as 'poor Mrs. 
Ramsden’, for she had long made it clear to everyone that the fact she 
had been 'born a lady’ placed her in a category of human being higher 
than that occypied by Mrs. Ramsden, who so obvious^c had not. 

Mrs. Ramsden whispered to Harriet: "The pension’s only good here, 
of course. She won’t have a penny if we have to skedaddle." 

Having listened for a week to the conversation of these women, 
Harriet knew that what they dreaded most was the disintegration of 
their adopted world. Everything they had was here. Such relatives 
as remained to them in England had forgotten them. If they were 
driven out of Rumania, they would find themselves without friends, 
homes, status or money. 

"I haven’t got a pension,*’ said Mrs. Ramsden, "but I’ve got me 
savings. All invested here. I’ll stay here. Whai^vcr happens. I’ll take 
me chance.’’ A stout woman, noted for her enormous feathered hats, 
she was the most lively of the three. She had come to Bucharest when 
widowed, after the First World War. She had never gone home again. 
She frequendy told the table: "I’m sixty-nine. You’d never believe it, 
but I am.” 

Now she said: "When Woolley packed us all off last September, I 
was that home-sick, I cried me eyes out every night. Istanbul is a 
dirty hole* I’d never trust meself there again. Might end up in one 
of them hair-cems.” She brought her hand down heavily on the knee 
of Miss Truslove and suddenly shouted: "Whoops I” 

Miss Truelove was looking disturbed. In her mournful little voice, 
she said: "I wouldn’t care to stay on here, not with a lot of Gqrmans 
about.” 

"Oh, said Mrs. Ramsden, "you never know your luck.” 

Galpin bad ^ Hrst seemed resentful of Mrs. Ramsden and her 
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vitality. ^Whcn she first settled herself at the table, her hat shifting 
and shaking as though barely anchored on her head, her bftuse of shot- 
silk (feaking as though about to |plit, he asked discouragingly: “No 
private pupils this afternoon, Mrs. Ramsden?” She ansfi^ered briskly: 
“Not one. English*is out these days. Everyone’s learning German.” 

Now he turncB on her with scorn: “You don’t imagine you can stay 
here under a German tccupation, do you? Any English national fool 
enough to try it would find himself in Belsen double quick.” 

At this Miss Trislove started sniffing, but as she searched for her 
handkerchief, she was distracted, as was Galpin, by the appearance of 
the Polish girl, Wanda. 

Wanda had bi|pken with Galpin. She had lately been seei driving with 
Foxy Leverett in his de Dion Bouton. People, surprised at this sight, 
sought to e'lplain it away. Foxy, still a frequent companion of Princess 
Teodorescu, had, they said, been ordered to associate with Wanda and 
try to persuade her to moderate the irresponsible nonsense she was send- 
ing to her paper as news. Whatever their relationship, she had been 
much alone since Foxy had had to give his time to the play. Now here 
she was, turned up in the garden, like the rest of them. 

“I’ll be damned I” said Galpin, his eyes staring out at Wanda so that 
the whole of the chocolate-brown pupil could be seen, merging at top 
and bottom into the bl#odshot yellow of the sclerotic. 

She had made something of an entry in a tight black dress and shoes 
with very high heels. Her bare back and arms were already burnt 
brown. Ignoring Galpin, she greeted Sere why. “Any nc\»s?” she 
asked. There was none. 

The women, recognising in her the same tense consciousness of peril 
that united them all, moved round to make room for her. She sat, 
leaning forward over the table, her brow in her hand, her lank hair 
falling about her, and stared at Screwby. She was a silent gitl, whose 
habit it was to fix in this way any man who interested her. She ashed: 
“What is going to happen? What are we going to do?” as though 
ScreWby had but to open his lips and their dilemma would be 
solved.# 

Screwby made no at|iempt to play the r61c allotted him. He grinned 
his ignorance. Galpin began to talk rathet excitedly, trying to give 
the impression that Wanda’s entry had interrupted ojfe of his stories. 
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He Started half*way through a story Harriet had heard from h\m several 
times— hov^, when a newspaper-man in Albania, he had attempted to 
break into the summer palace and interview the Queen, who hatl been 
newly delivered of a child. 

“I wasn’t going to be kept out by that ridiculous little toy army round 
the gates,” he^aid. 

“And did you see her?” Mrs. Ramsden pla^'ed up to him, 

“No. They threw me out three times. Me — who’d gone round 
Sussex collecting two pints of mother’s milk a dl^ for the Ickleford 
quads.” 

Wanda’s silent presence made Galpin’s talk more aggressive and 
grotesque, itrs he talked, he watched her, his eyes sending from his 
head like aniseed balls. She ignored him for an hour, then rose and 
went. He stared after her glumly. “Poor thing,” he said. “I feel sorry 
for her. Really I do I She hasn’t a friend in the place.” 

They stayed on in the garden until the evening, when the scent of 
lime was strongest. Galpin had his portable wireless-set and repeatedly 
tried to get the promised report of Churchill’s speech. The bats were 
darting about overhead, Mrs. Ramsden bent down, frightened for 
her hat. 

“They have to be cut out if they get in,” she said, adding: “But it’s 
not just them: it’s what they leave behind.” 

The trees grew dark beneath a sky sheened Ijke a silver plate. Unlike 
most other cafe gardens, the hotel garden was not illuminated. The 
only light came from the hotel windows. The possibilities of the garden 
had never been exploited. Grass grew in tufts from the pebbled floor. 
No one bothered "to brush from the tables the withering lime-flowers. 
Except for a few clandestine Rumanian couples who sat where they 
would be least observed, the English usually had the place to them- 
selves. ‘ 

A^iast the speech began. The Rumanian couples rose out of the 
shadows and moved silently forward to hear Churchill promise that 
England would never surrender. “We shall fight on the beaches,” he 
said. shall fight in the fields.” 

Mrs.^Ramsden bowed her face down into heri hands. Her hat fell off 
and rolled unnoticed under the table. 
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Each day the crowd round the German Bureau window saw the broad 
arrows ot the German advance stretch farther into France. t)ne crossed 
the S«mme and veered south towyds Paris. The spectators said that 
surely, some time soon, there must be a stop. No one couM contemplate 
the loss of Paris. 

Harriet passeefthe window on her way to Bella’s flat% She need not 
have gone up the Calc# Victoriei or, going that way, she could have 
kept to the other pavement. Instead she brushed through the crowd, 
giving the arrows • glance which was meant to be indifferent, and 
went on with her head in the air. 

Bella, as Harriet entered her drawing-room, cried: “What do you 
think?” giving ^arriet, for a second, a pang of hope, but Bella’s excite- 
ment was merely a state of mind produced by her success as Helen. All 
she had to say was: “They’ve still got that portrait of Chamberlain 
hanging up 'xt the Club. Him and his flower Safety. I called in the 
servants and ordered them to take it down at once. I made them put it 
face to the wall in the toilet.” 

The dressmaker was delivering the woman’s costumes, and Bella had 
insisted that Harriet come to see her final fitting. 

The dress, made of the cheap white voile from which peasant women 
made their blouses, was of classical simplicity. Bella had been displeased 
to find all the female ^aracters were to dress alike. She wanted to 
have her own costume made, contemplating something rather fine in 
slipper satin. Now, having put on the voile dress, she thrust out her 
lower lip and walked to and fro before the glass of hci agantic 
wardrobe, giving petulant little tugs at bodice and skirt. 

The dressmaker, on her knees, sat back on her heels and watched. 
She had been the cheapest Harriet could find — a tiny creature, very 
thin, smelling of mouldy bread. Her face, which had one cheek full 
and one caught-in like a deformed apple, was dark yellow and heavily 
moustached. She twitched nervously when Bella paused near h<9P«nd, 
raising her hands appealingly, began to talk. Ignoring her, Bella said; 
“Well, all I can say is, we’re going to look like a lot of vestal virgins. 
Of couase. I’ve got plenty of jewellery — ^but the others I 1 don’t know. 
I’m sure.” 

“Must you wear jewellery?” ^ 

“My dear, I am Helen of Troy. I am a queen.” She turned side- 
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ways, drew back her head and, with a stately and reflective air^ observed 
the line of iier line bosom and her bare, round, white arm. The dress 
had an elegance and perfection sparcely to be found among tfie best 
English worE: “I think we need a little colour— a square of chiffon. 

big hankie, perhaps. A nice blue for me, or pArh^s a gold. Other 
colours for the other girls.” 

Bella’s face had softened, but Harriet felt depressed. She saw her 
designs now as stark and insipid. She felt she had spoilt the play. The 
dressmaker tried to speak again. Harriet asked: ^ 

“What does she want?” 

“She wants to be paid.” 

Harriet bcjan getting out the money. Bella saidv»“She*s asking a 
thousand lei. Give her eight hundred.” 

“But a thousand is nothing. It*s barely ten shillings.” 

“She doesn’t know that. She’ll take eight hundred. A Rumanian 
would give her half that.” 

Harriet had nothing smaller than a thousand'/W note. The woman 
accepted it with a show of bashful reluctance, but as soon as it was in 
her hand she bolted to the door. Bella, near the door, shut it before she 
could reach it, then sternly demanded the two hundred lei change. The 
woman, her face drawn down, whined like a professional beggar, then 
began to weep. Bella held out her hand, unre’enting. 

Harriet saidf: ^'Belial She’s earned her money. We don’t want a row 
over a couple of bob. Let her go.” 

Bella, startled by this appeal, moved from the door and the woman 
fled. They could hear her scrabbling with a lock, then, as she went, 
leaving the front door open, the click of her heels as she sped down the 
marble staircase. 

“Really!” Bella grumbled in self-excuse, “You can’t trust them an 
inch. Ttiey always take advantage of foreigners. If you’d had as much 
to dxTvvith them as I have, you’d be just as sick of them.” 

Before Harriet went, they found the dressmaker had abandoned the 
parcel of costumes which she was supposed to deliver to the other 
female flayers. 

“Thf;re, look at that!” said Bella. “We’ll hsre to get a man to take 
it to the University.” 

“I’ll take it,’^ said Harriet. 
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“No, ijp." Bella held it firmly. “I’ll take it,” she said, “I’m not 
ashamed to be seen carrying a parcel.” 

When Clarence drove her back to the knitting fadory, Harriet 
found the tights coflipletcd and exactly as she had ordered. On the 
way back he calted again at the Polish store and canic out with an 
armful of shirts and underwear. He put these on her lap. “For Guy,” 
he said. 

“Why wouldn’t ^u give me these before?” 

“Because you were being so bloody-minded. Don’t you realise— if 
you treated me properly, you could get anything in the world you 
wanted from in|?” 

That afternoon, when Harriet sat with the others in the Athcnce 
Palace garden, the news of the Italian declaration of war on the Allies 
was brought out by an Italian waiter who sometimes served them. He 
beamed over the English faction at the table, saying several times: “You 
are surprise, eh? You are surprise?” 

Galpin replied: “We are not surprised. We’re only surprised there 
aren’t more of you hungry hyenas trying to get in on someone else’s 

kill.” 

The waiter did not understand or, if he did, he was unaffected. He 
merely said: “Now it if we, the Italians, who will go abroad to look 
at picture galleries.” I^e gave a flick of his cloth at the lime-flowers 
on the table and went off singing a snatch, laughing on a high note 
of triumph. 
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The j>ress rehearsal of Troilus and Cresstda was to take place atter the 
theatre closed on the night of Thursday, the 13th tf June. From then 
until midnight on Friday the theatre and its staff were hired by the 
English players. Harriet was invited to this final rehearsal, which was 
called for elor^en p.m. 

Clarence, who was taking her oiit to supper, called for her in the 
early evening. He said: “There’s some sort of scare on. The police 
arc stopping people and examining their papers.” 

“What arc they looking for?” 

“Spies, I suppose.” 

The crowds were out walking as usual in the streets. Police were 
moving among them in sky-blue knots of three or four. Police vans 
stood at the kerbs. No one seemed much alarmed. The situation was 
too desolating to cause excitement. 

For Bucharest, the fall of France was the faK of civilisation. France 
was an ideal fof all of those who struggled agajnst their peasant origin. 
All culture, art and fashion, liberal opinion and concepts of freedom 
were believed to come from France. With France lost, there would be 
no stay or force against savagery. Except for a handful of natural 
fascists, no one really believed in the New Order. The truth was 
evident even to those who had invested in Germany: the victory of 
Nazi Germany would be the victory of darkness. Cut off from Western 
Europe, Rumania would be open to persecution, bigotry, cruelty, super- 
stitk^efand tyranny. There was no one to save her now. 

An atmosphere of acute sadness overhung the city, something near 
despair. Indeed, it was despair. Harriet and Clarence drove up to the 
Chauss^e^a what seemed the last sunset of the world. 

The pridinasy that all winter had been a waste of snow, were alive 
now with lights and music. Here there was an attempt to believe that 
life was going o& as usual. People were strolling beneath the chestnuts 
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and limes that, in full leaf, were still unblemished by the summer heat. 
Harriet and Clarence left the car and joined the crowd, WcM^ing as far 
as thesArc de Triomphc. Around^ them they could hear, in several 
languages, expression of the bewilderment they felt them^fclves. People 
were asking one another what had happened inside France. What 
confusion among*the French forces, what failure of spii||t, had cnabledT 
an enemy to make this^apid advance? “It is the new Germany,** said 
a woman. “No one can withstand it.** 

Clarence laughedf^hortly and said: “StefTaneski*s gloating a bit. He 
said he had to hear enough about the three weeks’ war in Poland. Now 
we can reflect on the fact that Holland and Belguim have capitulated 
and the Englisl^been forced out of Europe all within c^hteen days. 
He doesn’t give France another week.** 

“What do you think?** Harriet asked. 

“I don’t know.” Clarence spoke slowly, putting up a show of reflec- 
tive calm. “The Germans reached the Marne in the last war. The 
French fought like madmen to save Paris. They went to the front in 
taxis; every man in Paris turned out; and the line held. It could 
happen again.*’ 

As they approached the Arc de Triomphe, the crowds thinned. Three 
little peasant girls, not yet in their teens, wearing embroidered dresses 
and flowers in their h^r, suddenly appeared in front of them, and, 
dancing backwards, began chanting something at Clarence. Harriet 
thought they were begging, but they were not using the beggar’s whine, 
and they occasionally gave Harriet mischievous side-glances rf great 
liveliness. 

“What do they want?*’ she asked. 

“Why,” said Clarence, “they’re offering themselves, of course. 
They’re whores.*’ 

“They can’t be. They’re children.” 

Clarence shrugged. With his chin down, his lower lip thruatM^ut, 
he looked from under his brows at the girls who were dancing before 
him, sometimes scattering apart and sometimes bunching together 
• and giggling at whatever they were suggesting. 

“They’re a lot mo^ cheerful than most peasants,” Harriet s.rid, 
laughing. 

Clarence grunted. “They haven’t yet learnt what iTfc^is like.” 
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“It’s odd they should approach you when Fm here.” 

“They’rc^inexperienccd. They know no better.” 

Aware they were being discussed, the girls shrieked with laighter, 
but they had*begun to look about them for more promising material. 
Seeing a group of men together in the distance, they suddenly ran ofF, 
*squeaking amging themselves like a flock of stak'ling^ 

Harriet, her mind elsewhere, said: “That w^s rather amusing.” 

“You think sol” Clarence sombrely asked. 

They went to one of the smaller garden r^staur^ts, where the dusk 
was clotting in the trees. It was the time of the year when the evenings 
were most delightful—as warm as summer but still scented and moist 
with vegetatjpn. Out here, beyond the houses, the wl^le sweep of the 
sky was visible from the iris-blue of the horizon up to the zenith, that 
was the rich, bloomed purple of a grape. There were a few stars of 
great size and brilliance. 

A small orchestra was playing in the garden. When it came to a 
stop, neighbouring orchestras could be heard wailing and sobbing in 
response like birds. Somewhere in the distance Florica rose to her top 
note. But the music soothed no one. The diners glanced from table 
to table, aware of themselves and those about them, all gathered help- 
lessly here in a time of disaster. Only the lovers at secluded tables 
remained untouched in their private worlds oqfsidc the flow of time. 

Clarence sighed and said: “I wonder what will become of us. We 
may never get home again. I imagine your parents are pretty worried.” 

“I haven’t any parents,” said Harriet. “At least, none to speak of. 
They divorced when I was very small. They both remarried and neither 
found it convenient to have me. My Aunt Penny brought me up. I 
was a nuisance to ^er, too, and when I was naughty she used to say: 
*No wonder your mummy and daddy don’t love you.’ In fact, all I 
have is here.” 

ShMvondered what it was she had. Looking up through the leaves 
at the rich and lustrous sky, she felt resentment of Guy because he was 
not here. She told herself he was a man who could never be present 
when needed. This was a time they should be together. Locjdng at 
the budding canna lilies and breathing in the sc^t of box, she thought 
she should 4e sharing with Guy these enchantments that gave so keen 
an edge to sus[tose. 
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They h|d ordered their food. When the wine waiter came, Clarence 
said: “Well, if we're to die tomorrow, we can at least drink^well.” He 
chose Ai expensive Tokay. 

Harriet thought that, after all, she was not alone. She iSad someone. 
It was a pity she codld feel no more for Clarence than that. It was,, 
she thought, a chSrade of a relationship, given an adde(>dimension by 
the uncertainty in whiqji they existed. It had to serve for what she 
missed with Guy. And did Guy realise she missed anything at all? 

She wondered if he had* any true awareness of the realities of life. 
That morning Dobson had rung the flat to say that British subjects 
must get transit visas for all neighbouring countries against a possible 
sudden evacuati'V. Guy said: “You’ll have to get them. Ikn much too 
busy with the play.** She felt his escape from reality the less excusable 
because it was he who, in their few pre-war days together, had been 
the advocate of an anti-fascist war, a war that would, he knew, come 
down like a knife between him and his friends in England. He had 
often quoted: “So I drink your health before the gun-butt raps upon 
the door.** Well, here was the gun-butt — and where was Guy? He 
would be dragged off to Belsen protesting that he could not go because 
he was too busy. 

Clarence, watching her, asked her what she was smiling at. She said : 
“I was thinking of Gutr** After a pause, she asked him: “Did you 
know that Guy once thought of marrying Sophie to give her a British 
passport?** 

“Surely not?** 

“He thought of it. But I doubt if he would ever have don ; it. He 
might be a natural teacher but he’s not taking on, on a permanent 
basis, the teacher-pupil relationship. No, when it came to marriage, 
he chose someone he thought would not make too many demands. 
Perhaps the trouble is, I make too few.** 

Clarence looked at her keenly but his only comment was to in 
a tone of high complaint: “Guy picks up with the most extraordinary 
people. Take Yakimov, for instance. Now, there's a mollusc on the 
hull of iife, a no-man*s-land of the soul. I doubt if Guy will ever 
shake him off. You've ^ot him for life now.** 

Harriet, refusing to be upset, said: “I think Guy savj him as a subject 
for improvement. He could turn him into something, ?ven if it were 



only an actor. You know what Guy is like. Fve heard you ^y he is a 
saint.” 

“He may be a sort of saint but^he’s also a sort of fool. Yow don’t 
believe me? You’ll find I’m right. He can’t see through people as you 
^can. Don’t be misled by him.” 

Harriet saidft “He’s not a fool, but it’s true, he? can suffer fools. 
That’s his strength. Because of that, he’ll nfver have a shortage of 
friends.” 

“There’s a streak of the exhibitionist in Guy,”«said Clarence. “He 
likes to feel himself at the centre. He likes to have a following.” 

“Well, he certainly has got a following.” 

“A following of fools.” 

“That’s the only sort anyone can hope to have. The discriminating 
arc lonely. Look at me. When Guy is occupied, I have no one but you.” 

Clarence smiled, taking this as a compliment. 

The fiddler from the orchestra was wandering round playing at each 
table in turn. When he reached Clarence and Harriet, he bowed with 
significant smiles, certain they were lovers. He struck his bow across 
the strings and working himself into an immediate frenzy, produced 
poignant howls from his instrument. It was all over in a moment, a 
rapid orgasm, then he bowed again, and Clarence gave him a glass of 
wine. He held up the glass first to Clarence, tjpen to Harriet, congratu- 
lating them— on what? Probably on their non-existent passion. 

Clarence’s beautiful, gentle mouth sank sadly as he gazed into his 
glass. When he had drunk enough Harriet noted, forbearance took 
the place of self-criticism. He now felt love and pity for his own 
sufferings. 

She said: “You should get married.” 

“One can’t just marry for marrying’s sake.” 

“Theft’s always Brenda.” 

“Bftnda is twelve hundred miles away,” he said. “I don’t know 
when I’ll see her again, and I don’t know that I want to. She isn’t 
what I need.” 

Harriet did not ask what he needed, but he was now drunkpenough 
to tell^her%“I need someone strong, fierce, intg^lerant and noble.” He 
added: “Someone like you.” 

She laughed^* rather uneasy at so direct an approach. “I don’t recog- 
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nisc mysclt Tm not strong. I suppose Pm intolerant— a bad fault. I 
have no patience with people. Sophie told Guy he had^married a 
monstet.” 

“Oh, Sophie!*’ Clarence spoke the name with contemJ)t. 

Harriet said: “I seftnetimes think I shall end up a lonely, ragged,^ 
mad old woman frailing along in the gutter.” 

“Why should you? “/Clarence tartly asked. “You’ve got Guy. I 
suppose you’ll always have Guy.” 

“And he’ll alwaysthave the rest of the world.” 

When they drove up the Calea Victoriei, they saw that the illumina- 
tions had been switched off in the Ci§migiu. The park, where people 
walked in summfr until all hours, was now silent and de»rted, a map 
of darkness in the heart of the subdued city. 

Clarence said: “ ‘The Pans of the East’ mourning her opposite 
number.” 

In contiasL, tne German Bureau window was brilliant with white 
neon, and still drew its audience. They saw, as they passed, the red 
arrows, open-jawed like pincers, almost encircling the site of Paris. 

When they entered the theatre, they entered an atmosphere so re- 
moved from the outside tension that it might have been that of another 
planet. Every light was lit in the foyer. People were hurrying about, 
all, it seemed, so hypnotised by Guy and his production that reality had 
lost substance for them, ^hey were possessed by a creative excitement, 
anticipating fulfilment, not defeat. 

Even Clarence was caught, as he entered, into this atmosphere. He 
said: “I must leave you. Guy wants us dressed and ready eleven 
o’clock,” and he hurried off into a maze of passages to find the dressing- 
room assigned to him. 

Harriet, after standing uncertainly awhile, went in search of a 
familiar face, but the people she met brushed past her, too wraf)ped up 
in their players’ world to recognise her. Only Yakimov, on hfr way 
to the stage in pink tights and a cloak of rose-coloured velvet, stopped 
and said: “What’s the matter, dear girl? You look worried.” 

“Eveiyone’s worried,” she said. “The Germans have almost reached 
Paris.” . , 

“Really I” He looked concerned a moment, then someone called him, 
his face cleared, and he left her for more important matters. 



She hoped she might be needed to advise on the wear^g of the 
costumes^ f)ut she was only the designer. The wardrobe mistress, a 
student, pins in her mouth, needier and cotton in hand, was suritunded 
by enquiries^and complaints. Harriet stood beside her a while, hoping 
,to be consulted, but the girl, with a brief, shy smUe, indicated that she 
could cope ve#y well on her own. 

Harriet had never encouraged the students, f he had, indeed, resented 
their possessiveness and their demands on Guy’s time, so now she 
knew she had only herself to blame if they receil^ed her with respect 
rather than cordiality. 

She came at length on Bella, who was sharing a dressing-room with 
Andromache- and Cassandra. The girls were dressie.g unobtrusively 
in the background while Bella, already dressed, sat before the glass, 
critically yet complacently examining her face, that was richly coloured 
in creams, buffs, pinks and browns. Her hair, that had grown more 
golden since Harriet last saw it, was caught into a golden tube and 
hung in a tail down her back. 

Harriet said: “I’ve brought the chiffons.” 

“Oh, darling!” Without taking her eyes from the glass, Bella 
stretched a hand in Harriet’s direction and wriggled her fingers. “How 
sweet of you!” She threw her voice back to the girls: ** Atenpune! 
Doamna Pringle has brought us some gorgixius chiffons.” Bella, it 
seemed, had taken on with her status of actresj the elevated camaraderie 
of the green-room. 

When Harriet had distributed the chiffons, she made her way back 
to the immense auditorium, with its gilt and claret-coloured plush, that 
was lit only by the li^ht from the stage. She took a seat in the row 
behind Fitzsimon, Dobson and Foxy Leverett, who were dressed ready 
for the rehearsal. Dobson and Foxy were advising Fitzsimon that he 
must eit^ure his success in the leading role by padding out the front 
of hiftights. 

“ — certainly stuffing in some cotton-wool,” said Foxy, gleeful at the 
thought. “The girls here like to see a tea-pot.” 

On the stage Guy, dressed as Nestor, but not made up, was harangu- 
ing a^Iine o#peasants who blinked bashfulljrin the glare from the 
footlights. ^ 

Harriet wh&pered to Dobson; “What is going on?’ 
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“Thcy*^ the stage-hands/’ said Dobson. “Guy spent the afternoon 
explaining what was required of them and putting them through it, 
but ju#now, when he started the reljearsal, they were hopeless. They’re 
just indifferent, of course. They think anything will do for a pack of 
foreigners.” 

Driven into oni of his rare fits of anger, Guy had lined the men 
up before him. Some vyere in dark, shabby suits like indigent clerks, 
others in a mixture of city and peasant dress; one man, so thin that he 
had an appearance «3f fantastic height, wore on the point of his head 
a conical peasant cap. Some stood grinning in a sort of foggy wonder 
at being addressed, and forcibly addressed, by a foreigner in their own 
language. One ^tr two looked dignified and pained: thea*est stood in 
a stupor, any language, even their own, being barely comprehensible 
to them. 

From what she could catch of his words, Harriet gathered that Guy 
was impressing on the men that tomorrow evening a great company 
of Rumanian princes, aristocrats and statesmen, foreign diplomats and 
distinguished personages of every nationality and kind, was to be 
present. This was to be a tremendous occasion when every man must 
do not only his best, but more than his best. He must achieve a 
triumph that would stun the world with admiration. The honour of 
this great national thealjfe was at stake; the honour of Bucharest was 
at stake — nay, the honoui* of the whole of Rumania was in their hands. 

As Guy’s voice rose, the three Legation men stopped talking among 
themselves and listened. 

The stage-hands shuffled and coughed a bit as the force iO» heir 
responsibility was revealed to them. One, a short, stout, ragged peasant 
with a look of congenital idiocy, grinned, unable to take Guy :>eriously. 
Guy pointed at him. “You I” he cried. “What do you do?” 

The man was a scene-shifter. 

A job of supreme importance, said Guy. A job on which depended 
the success or failure of the whole production. Guy looked to him 
for his full support. The peasant grinned from side to side, but, meet- 
ing no«sponse from his fellows, his grin faded. 

“And now,” said Qjy, stern but satisfied that by the force^of his 
personality he had made them attend to him: “Now . . .” and, towering 
with his height and bulk over even the tallest of them^^he began to go 
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again through the drill of scene and lighting changes wh^.h he had 
worked oift. 

Harriet stared up at Guy, her heart melting painfully in hef*breast, 
and asked herself what it was for— this expense of energy and creative 
^ spirit. To produce an amateur play that would Ml the theatre for one 
afternoon and one evening and be forgotten in a week. She knew she 
could never give herself to such an ephemenl thing. If she had her 
way, she would seize on Guy and canalise his zeal to make a mark on 
eternity. But he was a man born to expend himsdK like a whirlwind— 
and, indeed, what could one do but love him? 

At midnight, while the stage-hands were still being put through their 
duties, Harrrzt went home to bed. She heard Guy and- Yakimov return 
some time in the middle of the night. They were gone again before 
breakfast. That morning there was to be a final rehearsal in the theatre. 

When she left the house, people seemed to be in a state of subdued 
confusion. They were wandering about asking each other what was 
happening. The red arrows had come to a stop in the window of the 
German Bureau. Were the German forces at a standstill? Some thought 
there was a lull for strategic reasons. Others said the French had pulled 
themselves together and were holding the line round Paris. Whatever 
the news might be, the Rumanian authorities, ‘to avert panic*, were 
withholding information and had cut the international lines. 

Harriet went to the Athcnie Palace garden. No one there had much 
torsay. Even Galpin was silenced by the sense that they were approach- 
ing an end. 

“What’s going to happen to us all?” Miss Truslove asked out of the 
great nothingness of ^eir thoughts. 

“That,” said Galpin, “is anybody’s guess.’’ 

After an interval, during which the fountain’s trickle was as 
monotonous as silence, Mrs. Ramsden said: “Well, there’s the play 
tonigbir. That’s something to look forward to.’’ 

“Do you think anyone will come?’’ asked Harriet, fearful now that 
there would be no audience at all. 

“Of course they will,’’ said Mrs. Ramsden. “Sir Montagu^ill be 
there. ^Thc ^^ooUeys are going. Oh, everyone^s turning up. It’s the 
things I can tell ^ou.’’ 

Miss Truslov^ saif): “It’s nice to have something to distract us.’’ 
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The oth^s nodded agreement. Even Galpin and Screwby had booked 
seats. 

“Hadn’t been inside a theatre for months,” said Galpin. 

Screwby said: “Haven’t been in one for years.” 

“An English play,** said Mrs. Ramsden. “For us here, that’s quile, 
an intellectual trelt.” She sighed and said: “I do likc%n evening at 
the theatre.” 

The morning was hot and growing hotter. The sun rose until it 
was poised directly ^ver the lime trees. The English group at the 
table, meshed in a shifting, glimmering pattern of light and shade, 
was bemused with heat and half asleep. 

Harriet, lolling in her chair beside the fountain, lost ^ense of the 
garden altogether and seemed to pass into an English landscape of 
fields, some fallow, some furrowed, all colourless through mist. A few 
elms rose out of the hedges into a milky sky. The scene was so vivid, 
she shivered slightly in the English air, then a lime-flower dropped on 
to the table before her and she was returned, startled, to the sunlight. 
She picked up the flower and stared at it to cover the pricking in her 
eyes. 

She remembered her arrival in Rumania, and h»"r first long days of 
sunlight. That had been a difficult time, yet she thought of it nostalgic- 
ally because the war h2jjjl barely begun. She saw herself as she had 
been, nervous, suspicious and isolated among strangers; jealous of 
Guy’s friends and of his belief that he owed his chief allegiance to 
the outside world. Unmarried, she had been a personality in her own 
right. Married, she saw herself coming in, if at all, somewhere in ^ ay’s 
wake. 

It occurred to her that it was only during these last weeks she had 
become reconciled to the place. She had faced uncertainty without 
Guy. Those who faced it with her had become, through tho exalted 
concord of their common fears, old friends. 

She stayed with them until early evening, then went back to her 
flat to dress for the evening performance. 
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Only students had been admitted to the matinee performance of 
Troilus and Cresstda: the seats were cheap, for the evening per- 
formance the price of seats was such that wonder had been aroused, 
bringing in a great many rich Rumanians and Jews who could not 
afford not Jo be seen in the audience. The profitsywere to be con- 
tributed towards a scheme devised by Guy and Dubedat for the housing 
of poor students. The fact roused more wonder than the price of the 
seats, for few Rumanians could believe that a group of people, even 
English people, would work so hard and so long at no profit to them- 
selves. 

Nikko, having formally asked Guy’s permission to escort Harriet to 
the play, called for her at half-past seven. In his waisted dinner-jacket, 
with his beautifully tied bow, he looked like a dark, angry little male 
cat. He seemed ready to hiss. Instead he smiled brilliantly and kissed 
her hand. 

“Harry-ott, a token of esteem!” He presented her with a rose from 
"the King’s flower-shop. “I do not often go there. I would not myself 
encourage a King who is not only a gangster but a common shop- 
keeper, but tonight, when I passed the window, I saw the rose and 
thought of Harry-qtt.” 

He went on smiling, but he was on edge and, as Harriet poured him 
a drink, he burst out: ”I am not one to speak of money. Like the 
English}. I think it not chic to speak of money, but . . .” he drew up 
his shoulders and spread his hands like fins. “For weeks I am grass 
widow. I have no wife — and now what do they say? ‘Domnul Niculescu, 
please pay five thousand lei to see Doamna Niculescu walk upon a 
stage.’ ” He gave a gulp of disgusted laughter and tried to look^amused. 
“It is funn^, is it not;” 

Han-iet said: “There were no free seats. The proceeds are for 
charity.” 
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“The po^r students, you mean? Ah, Harry-ott, cast h^f an eye 
around. There are too many poor students. Every son of a peasant^* 
born prfest or schoolmaster must go ^o the University. Al^ seek to be 
lawyers. Believe me, there are already too many lawyers. There is 
not the work for theni. What we need arc artisans.” Here he inte;^ < 
rupted himself: “Bdt this is no time for solemn talk. I tale a beautiful 
lady to a great occasion. Jt is rather a time for levity. Come, the taxi 
awaits.” 

In the taxi, he aska4: “You have heard the news?” 

“No. Is there news?” 

“Madame has demanded a speed-up of the Drucker trial. She is 
afraid the Germail influence may squash it. A trial could b^ embarrass- 
ing to Germany.” 

“So the German influence may save Drucker?” 

“Indeed not. Nothing can save Drucker. For him, if it is not 
Bistri^a, then it will be Dachau. He is no use now to Germany or 
anyone else.” 

“Then I do' not understand — ^what is Madame afraid of?” 

“Without a trial, his oil holdings cannot be seized by the State. 
They would remain the property of Doamna Drucker.” 

Harriet was thankful to sec the theatre foyer full. “A brilliant 
audience,” said Nikko a^|they took their seats. He rose frequently to 
bow from the waist in tfjis direction and that, his bared teeth white 
beneath the black bar of his moustache. Between bows, he indicated 
to Harriet the titles about them. Among these were a great many 
princes and princesses. “Of great family,” whispered Nikko, *'but 
almost all on their uppers. I wonder who paid for their seats !” Among 
them was Princess Teodorescu with her Baron. 

“Ah, Harry-ott,” said Nikko, “you can be proud. And reflect also, 
Harry-ott, we arc even now the ally of England. We come to show 
sympathy.” 

Every seat was taken before the curtain rose. Harriet smiled about 
her in relief at the sight. She even smiled at Woolley, who, sitting 
with his»arms folded high on his chest, turned his chin on to his 
shoulder and accorded ^er a brief nod. 

Sir Montagu and his party appeared in the royaJ box. The audience 
rose while ‘God Save the King’ was played as a cfiii^ge. This was 
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followed l^y the Rumanian national anthem, after which t^e orchestra 
slid into a waltz that faded with the fading of the lights. The crimson 
curtains glowed. Between then) appeared a student, wrapped to the 
chin in a black cloak, who spoke the Prologue. He had been well 
^rehearsed. As he backed out of sight, meiAbers of the audience 
whispered c Jhgratulations to the parents. The father half-rose to bow 
his acknowledgments. Harriet watched th«s interruption anxiously. 
Fortunately the rise of the curtain brought it to a stop — and there, 
standing languidly, hand on hip, was Fitzsimen in white and gold, 
padded out as Foxy Leverett had advised, his looks enhanced with a 
golden wig. 

The audf^nce gasped. Heads went together. A t^^Ater of excitement 
passed like a breeze over the stalls. The impression was such that some 
of the women began to applaud before they realised what they were 
applauding. Fitzsimon stood with a fine air of disconsolate virility, 
waiting for silence. His eyes moved slowly over the women in the 
front rows. When satisfied by the expectant hush, he fixed his gaze 
on Princess Tcodorescu, sighed, and said: 

“Call here my varlet; I’ll unarm again; 

Why should I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find such cruel battle hfre within?” 

' I 

No one noticed Yakimov until he asked: “Will this gear ne’er be 
mended?” conveying in his light, epicene voice a world of bawdy in- 
sinuation while moving towards the footlights with a gentle confiding- 
ness that was bcwilderingly innocent. 

The audience stirred, not knowing how to take it until Sir Montagu 
gave a guff of appreciation and the Rumanians relaxed. Once reassured, 
they tdok wholAeartedly to Yakimov. He, for his part, had given 
himsdif at once, never for a moment doubting their response. In litde 
more than a moment, they loved him. After his first speeches, they 
were scarcely breathing for fear of missing a nuance of impropriety. 
The won^n enjoyed diemselves under cover of darkness while the 
mal^laughter burst out repeatedly without ivjtraint. 

Harriet watched him intently, drawn in in spite of herself. This 
was "your pobt^old Yaki’ — the same that had entranced the dinner- 
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tabic that ^st night in Bucharest. ‘Your poor old Yaki,* sjje thought. 
‘My poor old Yaki. Anyone’s poor old Yaki, provided they’re doing 
the pa)#ng,’ yet that was not wholly ^ust, for now it was '^kimov who 
vas making repayment. Guy had befriended him and Guy was being 
rewarded. Yakimov had learnt his part; he was giving himself withp* 
out stint. He wat helping to make Guy’s production, and Harriet 
was thankful to him. 

His exit led to a tumult of applause and comment that held up the 
action for several moments. Harriet remained tense, watching Fitz- 
simon, who accepted the delay good-humouredly. When at last he held 
up a hand and, smiling, said: “Peace, you ungracious clamours 1 peace, 
rude sounds I” 8ie laugh accorded him left no doubt but that the 
audience was on the side of the players. Harriet felt about her the 
willingness to be pleased. Unless something went badly wrong there 
was nothing to fear. 

She relaxed gradually as the scenes passed, not only without mishap, 
but with gathering pace. The show was succeeding with its own 
success and she warmed to all those who were doing so well: Dubedat, 
Inchcape, David — and the men from the Legation whom she had 
supposed would treat the whole thing as a joke. 

As for Sophie I Sophie’s performance was beyond expectations. As 
she sauntered and swayed with little meaningful looks and gestures, 
letting her pink chiffon djift, like a symbol of her own sexual fragrance, 
about Troilus or her man-servant or, indeed, any male who happened 
to be near, Harriet realised the girl was a born Cressida, a ‘dai’^htcr 
of the game*. Even in her .scenes with Pandarus she was n6l over- 
shadowed. The two enhanced and complemented each other, a 
scheming partnership of niece and uncle set to devour the guileless and 
romantic Troilus. 

Nikko turned excitedly in his seat, trying to read her namfc on the 
programme. “Who is she?” he asked. “Is it Sophie Oresanu^’’ 

“Yes.” 

“But she is charming ! ” 

The interval came after Pandarus had conducted the lovers to ‘a 
chamber with a bed*. ‘ 

In the bar, where Nikko had to struggle for drfnks, Harriet, wedged 
into the crowd, listened to the comment about her. Sh<^heard mention 
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of Clarenc^ ("Tou would not think, to see him in the stre^, that Mr. 
Lawson could be so comic**) and Dubcdat, who, with his snivel schooled 
to virulence,^ was declared to be fort" 

**And that young Dimancescu I** exclaimed a woman. “Such a beaur 
«ti£[il English I And in manner the English ariAocrat, no?** recalling 
Dimancescu’s^throw-away indifference and the wcirily drooping eye- 
lids that had been lifted once, in rapid rage, when Patroclus had missed 
his clue. 

“And MenelausI’* 

“Ah ha, MenelausI’* A titter passed among the men, for Dobson, 
unable in his Greek dress of skirted corselet to emulate the effect 
created by Kpxy Leverett and Fitzsimon, had managd:! to suggest that, 
even had his dress permitted, his part called for no such display. He 
conveyed, with rueful and apologetic smiles that appealed to the 
Rumanian sense of humour, his unenviable position. 

When Nikko returned to Harriet with two glasses of whisky, he 
was congratulated on Bella’s performance. Her appearance had caused 
no small sensation. 

One of the men said: “She looked like Venus herself.** She had 
indeed, Harriet thought, looked like a Venus of a debased period; a 
great showy flower without scent. 

The student who had played Paris, not very |vell, had been completely 
dwarfed by his impressive paramour as she sjivept to the centre of the 
stage, keeping her profile well in view. Yakimov, who had excelled in 
this scene, had carried the weight of Bella’s playfulness, glossing the 
exchange with the ebullience of wit. 

Someone in the^ audience, having consulted his programme, 
had whispered in amazement: “Is it possible this lady is a 
Rumanian?’’ 

“Yes,^yes,’’ another whisper answered him and Nikko had been 
scarcely able to contain his pride. 

Now, as he received congratulations, his face was so contracted with 
bliss that he seemed about to weep. 

The congratulations were carried over to Harriet as those ^n their 
circle reflecM on Guy’s playing of the not ^y rewarding part of 
Nestor. Someone praised him with the words: “You would have 
thought him truly ancient,’’ while Nikko said in wonder: “But, 
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Harry-ott, your husband knows how to act I*’ 

Pressed tor expert opinions on this performance and dAt, Harriet 
found ijne could not sort out her impressions. She had been too fearful 
^f failure and now, grateful for success, she said only; **l^iey were all 
good.” 

There was general agreement. 

“A production of genius,” Nikko concluded. “We are having, I 
may say, our money’s worth.” 

In the second half ^ as Iifthcape gave himself with the full force of 
his histrionic irony to his exchange with Achilles, the vice<onsul 
sniggered in the row behind Harriet and said; “By Jove, Ulysses is 
just old Inchcapt to the life.” 

And there, Harriet thought, lay the strength of the production. 
Except for Yakimov and Guy, no one was called upon to act very much. 
Each player was playing himself. She had, she remembered, criticised 
this method of casting, yet, with the material in hand, what else would 
have been possible? And the audience accepted it: indeed seemed to 
find this heightened behaviour more impressive than acting. When 
the final curtain fell, the actors who received most applause were those 
who had been most themselves. For Yakimov there was an almost 
hysterical acclaim. The curtain rose and fell a dozen times, and there 
could be no end until puy came forward and thanked everyone — 
the audience, the actors and, above all, the theatre staff, that had ‘co- 
operated so magnificently*. When he retired, the audience began to 
file out. 

“By Jove,” said the vice-consul again, “never knew Shakitspearc 
wrote such jolly stuff. That play had quite a story to it.” 

On a wave of great good humour, laughing, calling to one another, 
the members of the audience made their way to the street. They must 
have looked to the passers-by like maniacs. 

Abject faces stared into the lighted foyer. Someone spoke into the 
happy crowd that was emerging: “Paris has fallen.” 

Those- in front fell silent. As the news was passed back, the silence 
followed it. Before most people had reached the pavement, despon- 
dency had take hold o( them. 

The vice-consul was now ahead of Harriet. Hiacompanion, a Jewess, 
turned to him and, making boxing movements with liyr litde fists, she 
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sadly asked: “Why is it you Allies cannot Hght more good?’* 

Harriet Ciid: “I’d forgotten Paris.” 

“I, too,” said Nikko. 

They had' all forgotten Paris.' Chastened, they emerged into thj| 
summer night and met reality, avoiding each others’ eyes, guilty be- 
cause they ha6 escaped the last calamitous hours. ' 
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Inchcape was giving a ^arty in his flat for the English players and 
those of the students who had speaking parts. Harriet and Nikko, the 
first to arrive at his flit, were welcomed by Pauli, who, if he had heard 
the news, appeared unaffected by it. 

The room, witj^ its many gold-shaded lamps and displays of tuberoses, 
was hot and pungent. There was nothing to drink bift {uica and 
Rumanian vermouth. The food comprised some triangles of toast 
spread with caviare. Harriet asked Pauli to make her an Amalfi. As 
he was shaking the mixture, he told the visitors that Domnul Pro- 
fessor Inchcape had given him a ticket for the matinee. Although he 
had not understood much of the play, he had thought it all wonderful, 
wonderful, wonderful. He began strutting round, taking off one actor 
after another — the professor, and Domnul Boyd, and Domnul Pringle. 
He gave the impression of being a big man like Guy or David, a 
general in a general’s cloak. He went on for a long time, entertaining 
Inchcape’s guests in Incficape’s absence. 

Harriet laughed and 4ipplauded, but her mind was on the fall of 
Paris. She had a sense of remoteness from the members of the cast 
when they arrived in jubilant mood, still caught up in the e^ici'cmcnt 
that had carried them through the evening. 

Nikko ran at once to his wife and caught both her hands, **Draga,** 
he cried, “but you were magnificent. Everyone was saying to me: ‘How 
beautiful, your Bella ! How rightly named !* “ 

There was something febrile about the laughter with which Bella 
accepted this praise. She turned to Harriet, ready to accept inorc, and 
Harriet said: “You have heard the news?” 

“Oh^my dear, yes. Isn’t it terrible!” She spoke on a high note and 
swept away, leaving Harriet with the certainty she had said the wrong 
thing. 

Guy, in the midst of his company, had the vaguQ benevolence that 
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came of contentment and physical exhaustion. Vhen Harriet went to 
him, she sjjd her arms round him and squeezed his waist !n love and 
thankfulness that the play was over and his companionship v^ould be 
restored to b-r. 

She said: “The show was a tremendous succes|. The audience forgot 
SI about Fraqce.” 

“It wasn't too bad," he agreed, his modesty that ot a man well satis- 
fied with his achievement. He went on to cAticise the production. It 
had, he thought, been full of minor faults, but one must learn from 
experience. “When I do another . . .“ he began. 

“Oh, surely not another?" 

Bewildered by her demur, he said: “But I thought^ you enjoyed it,” 
and turned Ctside in search of more encouraging praise. He found it 
at once. It was being given on all sides. Harriet did her best to join in, 
but she was outside their union that resulted from weeks of contiguity — 
besides, she was in the real world, they were not. She could not emulate 
their high spirits. 

She looked around for Nikko, but he was in attendance on his wife, 
growing drunk on the overflow of congratulations. She retreated to 
the terrace doorway and stood there, half in the room, half out, watch- 
ing the clamour within. 

Yakimov was wandering round, his face vacant and happy, holding 
out his glass to be refilled, receiving congratilxations with “Dear girl, 
how kind," “Dear boy, what nice things you^^ay!" but not bestowing 
them. He looked a little anaesthetised by his success; and so, for that 
matter, did the others. They were like travellers unwillingly returned 
from brilliant realms, not yet adjusted to their return. 

The room was dividing into two groups, one centred upon Sophie, 
the other upon Bella. Bella had seated herself on an arm-chair, with 
Nikko on one of the arms. She plucked at Yakimov and he let himself 
be pulled down to her other side. Having organised the students into 
a semi-circle at her feet, she appeared to be holding court again, but it 
was really Yakimov who was the heart and centre of attention. The 
students gazed at him, waiting for him to speak, and when Dubedat, 
chewing gl^ly at the caviare, asked disgustedly: “What’s this stuff?" 
and Ypkimov re[^ed: “Fish jam, dear boy," they rolled about in their 
delight. Encouraged, he began to rouse himself and talk. Harriet could 
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not hear what he was saying, but she saw Bella break in on the acclaim 
by slapping him and saying with mock severity: “Behave yourself.” 

Soplye, who had changed into a black velvet evening dress but was 
still wearing stage make-up, was attended by all the nten from the 
Legation and, Harris noted rather jealously, Clarence. 

Guy, David andiinchcapc stood together between thesdgroups. When 
Inchcape noticed Harriet alone, he crossed to her and said: “Let us go 
out to the terrace.*’ 

Outside, a breeze came cool and moist from the trees, and there was a 
scent of geraniums, 't'he park was still in mourning, a cloudy darkness 
starred at the heart with the lights of the lake restaurant. 

When they regched the rail and looked over it, Harriet realised that 
the path below was a-rustle with people walking in silence in the dark- 
ness. She began to speak of them, but Inchcape showed no inclination 
to listen. 

“The situaliuu ^ serious, of course,*’ he said, “but we haven’t much 
to worry about. The Germans are too busy to bother us. I think we’re 
lucky to be here,’* and before Harriet could contest this optimism, he 
went on to ask her opinion of each performance in the play. 

When Yakimov, Sophie, Guy, David, Dimancescu had been given 
their due, Inchcape remained expectant. 

“And Dubedat was good,’’ said Harriet. 

“Remarkable ! ’’ incheipe agreed. “He certainly knows how to exploit 
his natural unpleasantneSs.’ 

Inchcape still waited, and Harriet, suddenly realising what was amiss, 
said: “And your Ulysses, of course, was tremendous — that slighcf/ sour 
manner edged with wit: the tolerance of experience. People were very 
impressed.’’ 

“Were they, now!’’ Inchcape smiled down at his small, neat feet. 
“Of course, I hadn’t much time for rehearsals.’* 

Pauli came out to the terrace, eagerly summoning his master. Sir 
Montagu had arrived. Inchcape snorted and gave Harriet a wry smile 
that could not hide his satisfaction: “So the old charmer’s turned up 
after all V’ 

He hurried inside and Harriet followed him. Sir Montagu was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, leaning on hif stick. His face^dark, 
handsome and witty, with thick folds of skin on eidjtr side of a heavy 
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mouth, was like the face of some distinguished old actor. He was 
smiling roi£id at the girls. 

Fitzsimon, on the sofa, holding Sophie in a casual clinch tj|>at she 
tried to makf look like an embrace:, suddenly saw his chief and sprang 
to his feet. Sophie slid to the ground. She lookedfurious until she saw" 
who was the efuse of her fall, then she began to nibfher buttocks with 
rueful humour. 

“ ’Evening, sir,” said Fitzsimon. “Good of you to patronise the show, 
sir.” 

“I must say, I enjoyed myself.” Sir Montagu looked at Sophie, then 
smiled at Fitzsimon. “Very nice,” he said. “Nice, plump little 
partridges. Very fond of ’em m’self. Sorry to be latf> I had to offer 
our condolences to the French.” 

“And how were the French, sir?” Dobson asked. 

“Apologetic. The Rumanians have sent us their condolences. They 
think the war’s over. I told them it’s only just begun. No more 
demmed allies round our necks. Now the real fighting can begin.” 

During the laughter and applause that followed, Inchcape approached 
the Minister, who held out his hand. “Congratulations, Inchcape. Fine 
show. Clever fellows you’ve got on your staff; very clever fellows! 
And, I must say”— he gave a long look first at Fitzsimon, then at Foxy 
Leverett — “I admired the mixed grill put up by the Legation.” 

“All my own, sir,” said Fitzsimon with a sVnirk. 

^ “Indeed!” Sir Montagu smiled in bland disbelief. “Very enviable, 
if I may say so.” 

Inchcape had gone to a corner cupboard. After some clinking of 
hidden bottles, he c^e back with half a tumblerful of whisky, which 
Sir Montagu, watched respectfully by the whole room, drained in two 
gulps. After that he excused himself, nodded his good-nights and 
limped out. 

“See you to your car, sir.” Dobson followed at his heels. 

“Oh,” screamed Sophie while the Minister was still within ear-shot, 
^^what a sweetie-pie!” 

Now, with his chief safely come and gone, Fitzsimon ^became 
animated. Me went to the pianoforte and stained to thump out the 
tune 0^ the ‘Lambeth Walk’. 

Guy and Davi^^ were standing playing chess on the piano-top with 
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some valuable ivory chess-men while Inchcape hovered about them, 
apparently ^afraid something might get broken. 

Clare§ce, his expression gentle and bemused, saw Harriet and came 
over to her. He was, she realised, rather drunk. He put a^and to her 
waist and led her out ^o the terrace away from the £rowin £ uproar o£ 
the room. 

The students were on their feet now and dancing while Dubedat, 
loudly and tunelessly, bawled a Munich version of the ‘Lambeth Walk’. 


“Adolf we say, that’s easy. 

Do as you darn well please-ec. 
iWhy don’t you make your way there. 
Go there, stay there? 


When the bombs begin to fall, 

Behind our blast-proof, gas-proof wall. 
You’ll find us all. 

Having a peace-time talk. 

If you walk down Downing Street, 
Where the Big Four always meet. 
You’ll find us all, 

Having a peace-time talk.” 


Peering down over the rail at the end of the terrace, Harriet said: 
“Do you realise there are people still walking in the park? They don’t 
know what’s going to happen now. They’re afraid to go home.” 

Clarence looked down on the moving darkness and said: “This is a 
bad time to be alone,” adding, after a pause: “I need someone. I need 
you. You could save me.” 

She did not feel like discussing Clarence’s personal probl£ms just 
then, ^he said: “What do you think will happen to us? I wish we had 
diplomatic protection like the Legation people.” 

Clar^pce said: “According to my contract, the Council’s bound to get 
me back to England ^mchow or other.” 

“You’re fortunate,” she said. 

“You could come with me.” 
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The din from the room was growing. The ferment of the party, that 
lad been ^ecariously balanced, tilting for moments over ttie verge of 
depression, had now righted itself. A new abandon had set ii^ Some 
)f the students were stamping guf a hora while others were clapping in 
^e and shouting to encourage them. Fitzsimon was still at the piano- 
bite attemptihg to produce hora music while Sophit, beside him, sang 
shrill and sharp in imitation of Florica. 

Harriet said: “Let us go and watch.” She tried to move, but Clarence 
:aught her elbow, determined to retain her atten^on. He kept repeat- 
ng: “You could save me.” 

She laughed impatiently: “Save yourself, Clarence. You said that 
3uy is a fool. There may be ways in which that sort fool is superior 
:o you. You show your wisdom by believing in nothing. The truth is, 
^ou have nothing to oiler but a wilderness.” 

Clarence stared at her with sombre satisfaction. “You may be right,” 
le said. “I’ve said that Guy is a sort of saint. The world has not been 
ible to tempt him. He may become something — ^but I’ll never be able 
:o change now.” 

“You’re like Yakimov,” said Harriet. “You belong to the past.” 

He shrugged. “What does it matter? We’re all down the drain, any- 
ivay. Where are we going if we lose England?” 

“Home. And we won’t lose England,” 

“We won’t get home. Here we are, stuck on the wrong side of 
Europe. Pretty soon the cash’ll run out. We’lfbe paupers. No one will 
itart a relief fund for us. We’ll . . 

As Clarence’s voice dropped with despondency, the noise from the 
room was such that^ Harriet could scarcely hear what he was saying. 
Suddenly both Clarence and the music were interrupted by a Rumanian 
mice that screamed above everything else with a rage that was near 
liysteria: ^ “Lif»f/e/ Lini^tcr* 

Startl 9 d, Clarence released Harriet. As she escaped, she heard 
lim complaining behind her; “I think you’ve treated me pretty 
>adly.” 

When she reached the room, she saw a little ball of a v^oman, 
ivearing a dtessing-gown, her hair in curlers, fvho had entered and 
nras sterming at Inchcape’s astonished guests: 

“What is it yo^u^^ake here, you English? You have lost the war, you 
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have lost your Empire, you have lost all— yet, like a first-class Power, 
you keep tKe house awake!’* 

For moment the English were stunned by this attac^, then they 
^rged forward calling out: “We’ve lost nothing yet” “And we’re not 
going to lose.’’ “We Shall win the war, you wait and see.” 

Bella’s voice, indignant but still ladydike, rose from tAc back of the 
room. “The English hayc never lost a battle,” she cried. 

David amended this with an amused reasonableness: “That’s not 
quite true. We lose Rattles' but w4 do not lose wars.” 

This authoritive statement was taken up by the others. “We never 
lose wars,” they shouted, “we never lose wars.” 

The woman, uhnerved, took a step backwards, then retr/yted rapidly, 
as Rumanians tended to retreat before assault. When she reached the 
hall door, she bolted through it and Pauli, laughing, slammed it after 
her. 

“Rule Britannia,” commanded Fitzsimon as he re-seated himself at 
the pianoforte. 

There were no more interruptions. The party went on until day- 
break. By that time the park was deserted and silence had come down 
over Inchcape’s room. A number of guests had left. The rest, 
encouraged by Inchcap^, prepared to follow them. Yakimov had 
slipped off his chair-ariji and was lying unconscious on the floor. 
Inchcape agreed to let him stay there until he waked, so the Pringles 
left with David. 

As they reached the street, the dawn was whitening the roofs. Wide- 
eyed and wakeful from lack of sleep, Harriet suggested they stroll up 
to the German Bureau and see what had been done to the map of 
France. When they reached the window, they jpw the dot of Paris 
hidden by a swastika that squatted like a spider, black on th» heart of 
the country. 

They stood staring at it a while. Soberly, Guy asked: “What do you 
think will happen here? What are our chances?” 

Davhi pursed his mouth, preparing to talk^ then he gave his snuffling 
laugh. “As Klein says^it will be very interesting I The Rumanians had 
hoped to do what they did last time — keep a foot in both camp?. But 
the Germans have put the lid on that. What they’re organising here is 
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one gigantic fifth column. The King hoped to rahy popular^ support for 
the defenc^ of the country, but too late. He’s lost the trust of everyone. 
The r6gime^cannot last.” ^ 

“You think there’ll be a revolution?” 

“Something of the sort. But, worse than that^ the country itself will 
fall apart. Romania cannot preserve her great fortune. She has been 
too foolish and too weak. As for our chance^ . . .” He laughed again. 
“They depend on knowing when to get away.” 

Guy took Harriet’s arm. “We’llget away alhright.” 

She said: “We’ll get away because we must. The great fortune is 
life. We must preserve it.” 

They turned from the map of France with the sw^tika at its centre 
and walked home through the empty streets. 



